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FOREWORD 


In recent years there has been a remarkable revival of interest in the 
doctrine of analogy, and many important studies on this doctrine have 
appeared in the form of articles and books. Today many of the greatest 
living philosophers and theologians consider some sort of analogy to be 
aan indispensable tool for any fruitful research in metaphysics and 
theology. In this atmosphere we are sure that a study of the history of 
the principle of analogy in Protestant and Catholic theology is welcome, 
‘This is one of the reasons for the present undertaking. A second reason 
for this study isto seek to divert the ecumenical dialogue from secondary 
questions and to direct it to an area where it is necessary to agree in 
order to be one. 

‘The title of our work is somewhat misleading; it may lead one to 
believe that it deals with all Catholic and Protestant theologians of past 
and present. Actually it does not. It deals only with some of the major 
figures of Catholic and Protestant theology. It concentrates especially 
on Aquinas’ analogy of intrinsic attribution, on Barth's analogy of 
faith and on Tillich’s symbolic analogy. It attempts to compare and 
‘evaluate these three theological methods, from the standpoint of determ= 
ining their adequacy to interpret the God-creature relation and to 
Justify the use of theological language. Our criterion in determining. 
their adequacy will be their ability to safequard both God's tran- 
scendence and Hisimmanence. Weshall try to show that Tillich’ssymbol- 
ism, in so far as itis grounded on the principle of correlation, is capable 
of expressing God’s immanence but itis threat to God's transcendence. 
On the other hand Barth’s analogy of faith isa threat to His immanence 
‘in nature. Finally, Aquinas’ analogy of proper proportionality is un- 
able to express God’simmanence, but his analogy of intrinsic attribution 
is capable of expressing and safeguarding both divine transcendence 
and immanence. 


vin FOREWORD 


‘Our study of Aquinas’ doctrine will be both philosophical and 
theological, since in his case analogy is a philosophical principle with 
1 theological application. 

The basic material of the present work is drawn from a Thesis that 
‘we presented at the Harvard Department of Philosophy of Religion 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the subject of Philosophy of Religion in 1959. 


Barista Monptw 8.x. 
Desio, Italy 
September 1962 
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“Two things are to be avoided: one is the making of false statements 
especially such as are contrary to revealed truth, the other is the as- 
sertion that what we think to be trues an article of faith, for as Augustine 
says (Conf. x) when a man thinks his false opinion to be the teaching 
of godliness, and dares obstinately to dogmatise about matters of which 
he is ignorant, he becomes a stumbling block to others” 


St, Thomas Aquinas, De Potetia, 3, 1 


THE USE OF THE TERM “ANALOGY” IN 
GREEK AND MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


1, GREEK use oF “Axatoay” 


“Analogy” is a word which has a long and glorious past. Its origin 
{is Greek. In Greek language “analogy” is first used in mathematics, 
‘The mathematician Achytas calls “analogy” the middle term of an 
arithmetical series and the second term of a proportionality which 
‘comprises only three terms.* The geometer Euclid uses “analogy” to 
mean both proportion (i.e. a reciprocal relation between numbers 
‘ora direct similarity between them*) and a proportionality (ive. equality 
of ratios or agreement between two or more numerical relations). 

‘The first philosopher to make use of the word “analogy” is Hyppo- 
crates of Chio, but with him “analogy” still retains its mathematical 
meaning of numerical likeness.* It is Plato who introduces the term 
“analogy” into philosophy to indicate proportions and proportionalities 
‘which are not mathematical. 

Plato uses the word “analogy” to signify the proportionality (i.e. the 
similarity of relations) between the four elements (fire/air — air/water 
= water/earth),* between the four forms of knowledge (knowledge/ 
opinion = thinking/imagining),* and between two kinds of being and 


4 See. Heath, A History of Grek Mathematics (Onford, 1921) Vat I, espe. pp, 325-827, 
oe te 
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two kinds of knowledge (being/becoming — knowledge/opinion).* He 
calls “analogy” also the proportion (i.e. direct similarity) of two things 
or of two concepts, the proportion between things and ideas, or between 
knowledge and things known.* The things, ideas and concepts which 
are the terms of this relation are said to be “analogous”. With Plato, 
then, the word “analogy” in both its meanings of proportion and 
proportionality is extended to the philosophical fields of epistemology 
and ontology. 

totle, who has been called by some scholars the “father of ana~ 
logy,"* continues to use this word in its already established meanings 
of numerical, ontological and epistemological likeness both as direct 
similarity and as similarity of relations.* He gives other important 
meanings to the term “analogy”, however, by extending its use to 
science, ethics and logic. In science, for instance, he calls “analogous” 
the physical likeness between the birds’ wings and the fishes’ fins." In 
cthies he calls “analogous” the relations of friendship between superiors 
and subordinates," and the relations of distributive justice.* But Aristo- 
tle's main contribution to the concept of analogy is in logic. In his 
Organon'® when he classifies the various forms of signification, he makes 
the first systematic study of the use of analogy in logic. But, to our great 
surprise, he does not employ the word “analogy.” He divides the terms, 
according to their modes of signification, into three classes, He calls 
the terms ofthe first class, those which have one meaning only, univocal 
and he calls the terms of the second class, those which have many 
meanings, equivocal. We would, then, expect him to call “analogous” 
the terms of the third class, those which are predicated of different 
subjects with a meaning partly the same and partly different. But this 
use of the word “analogy” does not go back to Aristotle, who defines 
this class of words as terms which do not differ by way of equivocalness. 
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Itis only later, in the Middle Ages, that the word “analogy” is used for 
this form of predication.* Also the terminology “reasoning by anal 
‘which is the name for a kind of proof with which Aristotle is fami 
is not of Aristotelian origin. Aristotle calls this proof “paradigm.”* 
‘Sometimes Aristotle uses the word “analogy” to mean metaphor and 
image,* a usage which has become customary in Hellenistic Greek, 
Aristotle, then, extends the use of the word “analogy” to almost all the 
branches of knowledge. He also develops the meaning of analogy beyond 
its original mathematical context. But in most of its applications he 
continues to use analogy in the sense of proportionality.* Finally 
Aristotle does not employ analogy in a very important branch of know= 
ledge, ic. theology. It is only with Proclus and Pseudo-Dionysius that 
the term “analogy” enters into theological discourse, and it is only with 
them that analogy acquires the meaning of similarity based on attrib- 
ution, 

In the theology of the Neoplatonists, analogy has two main functions, 
First, it accounts for the possibility of speaking of God. This possibility 
is grounded on the principle: “Everything which by its existence 
bestows a character on others itself primitively possesses that character, 
‘which it communicates to the recipient."* Now, God is the cause of 
everything. Hence all created perfections may be ascribed to Him, 
Indeed, all perfections and their names belong to God primarily and 
to creatures only secondarily, i.e. they are predicated of God and 
creatures analogously, not univocally.* Second, analogy provides a 
principle of unity between the various levels of reality. Reality is propor- 
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* Prochas, The Klonets of Thslagy 18, Trans. by Desde (1953) p. 21. 

+ See Proclus, Canmntariam in Plats Parasite (Pais: Cousts, 1854) p. 51, FE 
850, 17. 80,111,900, LTH exe. In this context Proclus doer not te the ord Gevalia 
Inut the expresion dp" én wal pic Br which in Latin,  ramtated by the Scholastics wns 
‘idllonm,osally preceded by the word analog, since the eva ad alam sa form of analogy. 
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tionately distributed in different degrees. This proportionate distribu- 
tion is called analogy. The degree of reality of something is designated 
by its definite “proportion” to things of higher and lower grades.* 


2. LATIN USE OF ‘ANALOGY" 


From Greek the word “analogy” passes into Latin, where it preserves 
all the meanings already acquired. Classical writers do not make any 
technical use of it. By “analogy,” generally, they mean either direct 
resemblance or agreement of several things, or similarity of relations. 
‘A new use of the word “analogy” is made when Varro introduces this 
term in linguistics to signify the similarity of declension of some words. 

‘The Church Fathers and the Scholastics use the word “analogy” 
‘mainly for theological and ecclesiastical purposes. With them the term 
acquires in the field of religion some new micanings. In the plural the 
term “analogies” denotes the sacred images.* Coupled with the word 
“faith” (analogia fide) “analogy” indicates the rule of biblical exegesis, 
‘according to which the exegete should explain the more obscure passages 
by reference to the essential contents of Christian doctrine. Very fre- 
quently the term “analogy” means simile, similitude and metaphor.? 

With its long history the word “analogy” comes down to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who masters the use of the term in its great variety of meanings. 
He employs it to mean direct similarity (logical, ontological, episte- 
‘mological anel physical), similarity of proportions, reasoning by resem 
lance, proportionate distribution, right degree of being, metaphor, 
simile and, more frequently, several modes of predication.* Moreover, 


+ Preudo-Dionysius, De Disinis Noma in Migne's Patologia Cus Cempean, Seri Gre 
ol p. SM A 47 A; Baden Mirrctan ab p. 372 D, 587 D ete. Preudo-Dionysus it 
Tain concerned with analogy ae 4 comsological principle. For this mater see Oeioret 
Compl du Puede Deny, Tears: MI. de Gandillae (Abier- Mowaigne, 1943) p40. 
"For an excellent study of the use of analogy bythe Neoplatonistece Lythens, The. 
1p. 58-108, For Pudo-Dionysun ce V. Looby, -La notion ds Analogs’ ches Dene le 
Pheudo-Arcopatite"s ches Hise dcrinle titan du Myon Ag (1980) fp 279 
4 Varo, De Lingus Lain, 1, 74: “Anaiogia ext verborum similiumn dectinatio,” 
‘Aualogia™ in Ducange’s Glaser met 1 infor Latvia 
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instead of the word “analogia” Aquinas frequently uses some of its 
synonyms, as proportion (propertio), agreement (consenientia), similitude 
(simititudo), community (communitas), etc. One should notice that not 
all the synonyms of the word “analogia” are synonyms among them- 
selves, So communitas is not a synonym of proportio, and convenientia is 
not a synonym of similituds. This means that proportio, communitas etc. 
are not synonyms of analogia in all its meanings, but one is a synonym of 
‘some of its meanings and another of others. Therefore, without previous- 
ly proving the total synonymity, for instance, of analogia and proportio, 
‘one cannot explain analogia in terms of proportio alone. 

‘The other great scholastics, especially Bonaventure and Scotus, also 
make an ample use of analogy. According to Bonaventure every creature 
bears some analogy to God, because every creature is an imitation of 
God inasmuch as itis caused by God and is conformed to Him through 
the divine idea. He distinguishes between two main levels of likeness: 
the vestige (vestigium) and the image (image). The vestige is the likeness 
that irrational creatures bear to God. The image is the likeness of 
rational creatures to God. The ascent to God on the part ofthe individual 
involves a turning from the vestigium to the interior reflection of God 
(the imago Dei). On the main lines Bonaventure’s theological use of 
analogy is the same as Aquinas’. But there is a difference in empharis. 
While Aquinas uses analogy to express both the similarity and dis- 
similarity between creatures and God, Bonaventure uses analogy mainly 
to express similarity. 

‘Where St.Thomas shoves himelf mainly preacrupied with establihing the proper 
being ofthe creaturesoastodebarit fromany pretence todivine being. St. Bonaventure 
showshimseifmainly preoecupied with iclouing the bonds afkinship and depenvdence 
thateonneet the creature ta the Creator lest nature abould be credited with a complete 
hulficiency and considered as an end ia ite? 

Scotus makes extensive use of analogy in theology but he insists that 
analogy presupposes univocity since we could not compare creatures 
‘with God unless we had a common concept of both. God is knowable 
by man in this life only by means of concepts drawn from creatures and 
tunless these concepts were common to God and creatures we should 
never be able to compare the imperfect creatures with the perfect God: 
there would be no bridge between creatures and God,? 

+ Aquinas cals analogy proportion De Veta, 2, 2:2, 11s a V Map. 1. miter 
fn De Verte 1) ah 6 Se Prol 1,254 2 comet De Veit, 2, 1 Se 39 
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‘After the Middle Ages analogy tends to disappear from philosophy 
but continues to be used by both Catholics and Protestants in Theology, 
‘The main effort of Catholic theologians is to interpret and systematize 
‘Aquinas teaching, whereas the aim of Protestant theologians is to 
elaborate a consistent and satisfactory theory of theological language. 


AQUINAS’ DIVISION OF ANALOGY 


‘The history of the term “analogy” has shown that for both Aristotle 
and Aquinas analogy is first of all a logical category concerning the 
meaning of names, There is however a slight difference between the 
conceptions of Aristotle and Aquinas. Aristotle conceives analogy as 
‘a mode of signification of any term in general, whereas Aquinas con- 
ccives it as a division of a predicate. Two kinds of explanations may be 
offered for Aquinas’ innovation. (a) He may have been led to this 
restriction by the fact that in a sentence the signification of both subject 
and predicate is usually determined by the predicate.* (b) Aquinas 
sometimes uses the term “predication” in a rather wide sense, that comes 
to be almost equivalent to that of signification. Consequently Aquinas’ 
conception becomes practically equivalent to Aristotle's. The textual 
evidence drawn from Aquinas’ works does not prove conclusively either 
explanation. Only further research into Aquinas’ predecessors will be 
able to give the final solution to this minor historical problem. 

In the division of predication into univocal, equivocal and analogous, 
Aquinas is substantially faithful to Aristotle’s division, with the ex- 
ception of some slight change in terminology. The terms that Aquinas 
calls “analogous” are called by Aristotle “not wholly equivocal.” 
Aristotle divides these terms into four groups: (1) terms applied to 
‘many things having the same end (e.g. “medical” in its application both 
to the science of producing health and to the science of prescribing diet) ; 
(2) terms applied to things which are contraries (of this Aristotle does 
not give any example here. His assumption is that contraries belong. 


1 i; Arte, Cag 35 Topi 6 1; Aquinas S. Th, 18,5 4 16,6; C4 Gn 1, 
95.8 84; De Poe 7,7; fe EF Mats 35. 

* This view itil prevalent among modern Thomiss, See Coffey, P.. Th Scie of Logie 
(London: Longmans, 1918) wl 1, pp 207; Tobey, 1 The term cing?” New Sele 
tion (1948) pp. 107-129, expecially pp. 111-113. 
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to the same science, e.g. health and disease are both objects of the 
science of medicine); (3) terms applied to certain common accidents 
which exist in things according to a difference of primariness and 
subsequency, i.e. per prius et posterius (c.g. the desire of the sweet-toothed 
person for sweetness and for wine: in the former ease itis per prius ef per se, 
in the latter casei is per posteruset per accdens, ie. because of the accident 
that the wine happens to be sweet); (4) terms applied to things which 
are relative (of this, again, Aristotle docs not give any example, but we 
cannot go wrong if we think of such terms as those predicated of both 
matter and form, or of act and potency). Aristotle did not claim that 
this classification of terms, which are neither wholly equivocal nor 
univocal, was an exhaustive one nor did he give to this class of terms a 
special name. As we have already said, Aquinas calls these terms anal- 
ogous. As to their classification it appears that he does not fully agree 
with Aristotle's clasification. Attempting several other classifications, 
Aquinas does not claim priority or finality for any of them, The in- 
conclusive character of Aquinas’ maze of terminology and classifications 
resulted in many attempts to clarify and systematize the Thomistic 
doctrine of analogy. Although this has been the goal of commentators 
since Ferrariensis'time,* only the work of Cajetan received acceptance. 
Since his commentary, most effort has been directed either to uphold 
its adequacy or to prove its inadequacy. Presently, Gajetan's division 
of Thomas’ analogy is being treated quite critically. Scholars like 
Klubertanz and McInerny, who have examined it very carefully, have 
shown that it is unable to interpret a large body of Aquinas’ texts on 
analogy and they have tried to work out a more satisfactory division, 
In our opinion however neither Klubertans’ very complex division* 
nor MeInerny'st most simple one is apt to give the final answer to the 
vexed! question. This has led us to face the problem again in order to 


+ Foran excelent study of Arsole’sclanifcation of the equivocal term in Topics L10b, 
16-11, TseeH. A. Wollion's ay ‘The Amplibolous termsin Anstotle, Arabic Philosophy 
and Maimonides,” Haroad Theol. Bisiew 1898, pp. 181-173. 

"Francia Sylvester de Sylvestrin wn as the Ferrariensis (1474-1528) wrote the best 
‘commentary on Aquinas Sams rants Gentes Its in his commmentaryt9 Ch, $4 oF Book One 
that he preents his interpretation of Aquinas’ doctrine of analogy. 

* Fora detailed analyse of Klubertane St. Thea Aquinas a ada (Lye Us rity 
res: 1960) see our review in A propostio ell’Analogia in Riad Finis Nesolartica 
1962, pp. 966-369, 

4 in his recent work The Lai of Amato (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1962) R. M. MeTnerny 
tries lo show that Aquinas numerous type of analogy are reducible to only a8 Let the 
‘one knowns under the nase of fr pra ovurias Bat we believe that this attest has filed 
tlnee the unalogy offer prise fours cannot take care of uch important instanees a8 the 
‘analogous predicaton of being substance, aecdent. patency, ac, in a word ofall the base 
‘metaphysical categories 
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seck, through a careful analysis of the basic texts, a more satisfactory 
conclusion. 

In the present chapter we shall first go through Aquinas’ works, 
search for the texts dealing with analogy, analyze and compare them 
in order to establish their true meaning; we shall, then, give a brief 
summary of Cajetan’s systematization of Aquinas’ doctrine and test 
its adequacy, finally we shall present and justify our new division of the 
analogy of Aquinas. 


1, AQUINAS’ DIVISION OF ANALOGY IN THE 
‘COMMENTARY TO THE SENTENCES’ 


‘The best known of Aquinas’ passages on analogy is found in his youth- 
ful work Jn IV Libros Sententiarum P, Lombardi, Lib. 1, Dist. 19, Q. 5, a. 2, 
ad 1, It isthe answer to an objection, which argues that the name “truth” 
in predicated in the same way as “health”. But health is predicated of 
many things because of their relations to a living organism, in which 
alone health rinsically found, Therefore truth isintrinsically found 
only in one being (ergo videtur quod una sit veritas) and it is predicated of 
everything else because of some relation to this one being. The answer 
reads as follows: 


‘There are three ways in which something may be said by analogy. Jn the fist place, 
According to intention only and not according to being (secu tntrtionem tantum 
‘t non secundum ese). This aappens when one intention refers to several things according, 
to priority and posteriority, but has being in one only. For example, the intention 
uealth refers to animal, urine and diet, ina different manner accarding to priority 
‘and posteriority, but not according to a diversity of being, because health has being, 
‘only in animals. In th second place, according to being and not according to intention 
(Cecio ee ef non secundonintentonem). This happens when several are considered 
‘equal in the intention of something they have in common, but this common clement 
does not have a being of the same kind in all. For example, all bodies are considered 
‘equal in the intention of eorporeity. Hence the logician, who considers only intentions, 
says that the name "body" is predicated univocally of all bodies, However, the being 
Of this nature is not of the same character ja corruptible and incorruptible bodies. 
Hence for the metaphysician and the philasopher of nature, who cor 
according to their being, neither the name “body” nor any other name is predicated 
tunivocally of cocruptible and incorruptible bosies, a8 is clear from the Philosopher 
and the Commentator in X Melaplyser. Inthe third place, according to intention and 
according to being (secundum intentionem et secadam sx). This happens when a thing 
i considered neither equal in a common intention nor equal in being. For example 
‘being is predicated of substance and accident in this way. In such cases the common 
nature rust exiat in each ofthose thingsof which its predicated, bt its existencedifers 
according toa higher o alesice degree of perfection. In this manner I say that truth, 
‘goodness and all other similar termsare predicated of God and creatures by anlaogy.! 


1 nT Sot, 19,5, 2ad 1. 
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Tn his answer, then, Aquinas distinguishes all analogous terms into 
three main classes: (1) the class of terms which are analogous only in 
intention, i.e. only in the mind; the example he givesis that of “healthy,” 
when predicated of urine, diet and animal; (2) the class of terms which 
are analogous only in being; the example is that of “body,” when 
predicated of material things and celestial bodies; (3) the class of those 
‘which are analogous both in intention and being; the example for this 
last category is that of being when predicated of substance and accident. 
Besides the examples given by Aquinas one should not fail to notice in 
this passage the absence of such terms, so familiar in the vocabulary 
‘of analogy, as attribution, proportionality, proportion and wnius ad aliud 
‘or plurium ad unum. Also worthy of attention is the indentification of the 
terms which are analogous only in the mind with the terms which are 
predicated per prius et posterius. Finally it is said that terms like “truth,” 
goodness" etc. are predicated of God and creatures according to the 
analogy of both intention and being. 

Elsewhere in the Commentary to the Sentences we find several dichotomous 
divisions of analogy. In the First Book (Dist. 35, Q. 1, A.4) he says that 
science may be predicated analogically of both God and creatures, 
But there are two kinds of analogy. (1) A term may be predicated of two 
things because they have in common a tertim guid, which is predicated 
of them according to priority and posteriority (per prius et posters); 
(2) or it may be predicated of two things which are similar since one is 
the image, ie, the imperfect imitation of the other. Terms like “science” 
are predicated of God and creatures only according to the second kind 
of analogy, not according to priority and posteriority.! This passage is 
characteristic of Aquinas vagueness of terminology. None of the familiar 
terms of the vocabulary of analogy appears. There is only an allusion 
to the class duorum vel plurivm ad unum in the terms which are analogous 
because they have a tertium guid in common. The second class appears 
ons rae meee ees eae 
{h liquo uno quod ex pr prim et psterin convent, cc hace analog hon potest ee inter 
‘Sal qononen poi eecpecbepronuneqsar Stocsaaslagectetsrmeet Deva” 
Ea nS 1 4 uf Se Hy, 3a 3 However there ae few pages the 
Gammentary (fa I Sit, 1,2; tid. 22, 1,2 243) where the phrase fe fra fosters 
ceed a3 Valid description ofthe analogy between God and eeatures, Kluberaneofe 


the following explanation for this 
theexpresion seems tna oaly that 


{rom both and prve to both” (Klubertans, Si. Thamat" Aquinas on Analogy, pp. 30-31). 
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to be an analogy of imitation. Aquinas does not give an example for 
either of these classes. 

A similar classification of analogy is found also in the Prologue to 
the first Book of the Sentences, The two classes of the division are the same, 
ie, analogy according to priority and posteriority and analogy of 
imitation, The only difference is that here the division is made from 
‘an ontological and not from a logical standpoint. For the analogy of 
two things which are sharing according to priority and posteriority in a 
tertium guid Aquinas supplies two examples: (1) the sharing of both act, 
and potency in being, (2) the sharing of both substance and accident 
in being. For the analogy of imitation he provides the example of the 
relation between creatures and Creator.? 

Another important passage concerning analogy in the Commentary to 
the Sentences is found in the Fourth Book (Dist. 49, Q. 2, A. 1, ad 6). 
‘This is not explicitly presented as a division of analogy. I is the answer 
to the objection that human intellect cannot know God because there 
{sno proportion between finite and infinite. The answer isa twofold one, 
according to the two different meanings in which the term “proportion” 
{s used. If “proportion” is used in its original connotation of a definite 
relation of one quantity to another, as when we say that four is twice as 
much in proportion to two, then it is true that there is no proportion 
between finite and infinite, “because the distance of the infinite from 
the finite is unlimited.” In this ease one can say only that between finite 
and infinite there is proportionality, “for as a finite thing can be compared 
to anything finite, so can the infinite be compared to the infinite.” If, 
however, the term “proportion” is used, not in its strict, technical, 
original connotation, but in its ordinary, wider meaning of any relation 
of similarity between two things, as when one says that there is propor- 
tion between matter and form, then one may be justified in saying that 
there is proportion between finite en infinite.* The distinction which 


4,2 ad 2: "Ad secundum dicendun, quod Creator et creaturaredu= 
‘cuntur in unum, nom Goenmunitate enivecationis, sed atalogiae. Talis autem communitar 


‘quae de ereatura dicuncur. 


pe IV Sen 49,2, 1d 6: “Ad sextum dicendum, quod quamnvs fit ad infinitum non 
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Aquinas draws here between the technical and the ordinary meaning. 
of the term “proportion” is very important. We will refer to it when we 
try to reconcile some apparently contradictory statements of the Summa 
‘Theologica and the De Veritate. 


2, AQUINAS’ DIVISION OF ANALOGY IN THE ‘DE VERITATE 


Another well known passage on analogy is contained in De Veritate 
also a youthful work.' Article Eleven of Question Two deals with the 
problem ofhow “science” is predicated of God and man. Aquinas denies 
that the term is predicated either univocally or equivocally. “Science” 
is predicated of God and man analogously. But there are various kinds 
of analogy or proportional likeness. 


‘Proportional likeness can be twofold, giving rise to double community of analogy. 
(2) here exit a crin conor ame, hog prepared occ oer 
‘seaman proportionen) because of a mutual determinate distance or xome other 
(Geterminate) relation between them, as two i propartioned 1a one by being the 
double of one, (2) Sometimes we find « motual eooformity of two thingy between 
‘which there is no (determinate) proportion, but rather a matual likeness of two pro- 
Portions (rimilitds darn ad snicem pryportiamum);e-. sx i ike four inthis, that 
Justansixis the double of three, so four is the double aftwo. The fist kind of eonfocrnity 
's thus one of proportion, the second of proportionality (Prima erg concenentia st 
‘roburions,scinda cuter proportionatitais). So, io accordance with that fist kind of 
‘conformity we nd something peedicated analogical of two things one of which ie 
‘elated to the other, as being (ets) in said of substance and of accident through the 


nem habitwinem euosevengue ad ald: et per hune mecam dics, quod materia 
Alebet ene proportonata ad forman; et hoe modo tial probibetintelletum nowt, quary~ 
‘yin het preperdonatim ad widendum coctam inita.” Se ln a 

TV Sen 11,1, 5,8; alll Seu 3A sgeasve hypothesis has een recently advanced 


“Aquinas 
Ita sens lee are some pauages where sceoeding to the author, Aquinas contrat large 
sith proprio Proper rnd pai dem nes i 
proporto scendum divers gous (large pop.) (Un Sn. 1,5, 3; ce alan Jn Fen. 4, 
Ty vwhere the propurte at sens called proprtenaia),"Proporio convententiam in adem) 
pata et prop) propor potainend actur arp” (mf So 30 117) 
See luo C. Gest I, 54: “Commensuratio proportione existente.. quacunge habit 

unis al alteram” and Quod 10, 17, 1: “Deverminatus exces. quacibet habitudo.” 
‘A. Haye nts! lon St, Thomas € Again (Pari 1913), pp. 78-82. Mayen’ hypotbesi 
has teen tecendy applied by MeTocray ts tbe interpretation of the frsous text of the De 
Vera 2,11 inorder to show that there eno need “to see an opposition betseeen proportion 
‘nd proportionality” (a. p69) since what St. Thomas s stresing in this passage stat the 
propartion ur relation betwern Gad and creatures s indeterminate. This may very well be 
true but we don't sce bow thi jastifies Melnerny's attempt ta rekice proportionality 19 


Proportion. 
The Commenareon i Libor Setetora i generally dated around 1253-1255; the De 
Vortateis dated around 1236-1239, 
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‘elation that substance and accident have to each other and ashealthy”is predicated 
Of rine and of animal becaise urine har a ecrtain likeness othe bali of te anal 
But sometimes a term is predicated analgically crording to the second kind of 
conformity (proportionality), as the name "ion aid of comporeal vision and of 
intellectual vison by the remon ofthe fact hat just an ight sath eye, intellect 

nthe soul In things predicated analoically im the frst way (proportion) there 
‘ust be some determinate relation between the entre to which aterm comtnon 
ty-anslogy. Its therfore impomible for anything to be sid of Go nnd create 
by this movie of analogy. Forno creature har a elation to God wich that though i, 
the divine perfection could be determined. But in the second mode of nalogy m0 
Aleterminate relation exis between these things to which something i common by 
Analogy. Therefore nothing prevents ome name from being predicated anaogically 
‘of God und erature according o this mone of analogy. There arc however two modes 
‘of predation by way of proportionality. (1) Sometimes the name to be predicated 
{implies in is primary caning something respecting which no kena ean obtain 
between God.and erature, noteven nthe aforesaid manner (Le atsight with reypect 
toeye ad intellect). Such the ease in all the names predicated of Ga ymbelicaly 
{quae ymbtce de Deo demdr) a8 when words lke “on” or wun” are ado Him, 
For in the definition of sch terms included matter which cannot be atributed 
10 God, (2) Sometimes the name predicated of God and creature invlves int 
Drincipalsignifation nothing that could prevent the aforesaid mode of comin 
{proportionality fom existing between creature and God. Such ste case with al 
themames whose defation entails no imperfection, aor any actual dependence upon 
tater. This (absence of intation) we find inthe terms being, good ad the Hike. 


In this remarkable passage Aquinas distinguishes between three kinds 
of analogy: analogy of proportion, analogy of proper proportionality 
‘and analogy of improper or metaphorical or symbotical proportionality, 
No distinction is made within proportion, between the technical and 
the ordinary use ofthe term. The technical uses the only one mentioned 
here by Aquinas: “a mutual determinate distance or some other 
(determinate) relation between things, as two is proportioned to one 
by being the double of one.” In addition to this example of the propor- 
tion between one and two, for the analogy of proportion, Aquinas gives 
the example of the proportion between substance and accident with 
respect to being, and that of healthy medicine to healthy animal. For 
the analogy of proper proportionality he gives the example of vision, 
‘which is said both of corporeal vision and of intellectual vision by reason 
of the fact that just as sight is in the eye, so intellect is in the soul. For 
improper or metaphorical proportionality he gives the example of the 
names “lion” and “sun,” when they are predicated of God, These names 
cannot be properly predicated of God “since they imply in their primary 
meanings something respecting which no likeness can obtain between 
God and creature.” Names like “being,” “good,” etc. are predicated 
of God and creatures neither according to analogy of proportion nor 

De Verte, 2, tt. 
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of improper proportionality. They are predicated according to the 
analogy of proper proportionality. No reference is made in this passage 
to the terminology of I Sentences, Dist. 19, Q. 5, A. 2 ad 1, and in his 
Tater works Aquinas gives preference to the more definite terminology 
of the De Veritate, 2, 11. With regard to the examples, there is litte in 
‘common between the passage of the Sentences and the passage of the 
De Veritate. Although two examples ("“healthy” and “being") are the 
same, “being” predicated of substance and accident in the Sendences 
‘exemplifies the analogy to both intention and being, but in the De 
Veritat it itustrates the analogy of proportion. In the De Vertate 2, 11 
‘no mention is made of the analogia secundum prius et posterius nor of the 
analogy wnius ad alterum. 

Another interesting passage on analogy is the answer to the sixth 
question of De Veritate 2, 11. The objection says that there cannot be any 
analogy between God and the world because in analogy the primary 
aanalogate enters into the definition of all secondary analogates. In the 
answer Aquinas distinguishes between two modes of analogy: (1) 
analogy of one to another (unius ad alteram) and (2) analogy of two to a 
third (durum ad alterum). These are both subdivisions of the analogy of 
proportion, which in the body of Article Eleven, has been excluded 
from theological discourse, because it is an analogy which requires a 
measurable distance between primary and secondary analogates. In 
the answer to the objection St, Thomas repeats that these two modes 
of analogy cannot be used in theology because they are based on a 
measurable distance. But there are other modes of analogy which are 
not subject to this limitation and can be used to describe the relations 
between God and man. For the analogy of one to another Aquinas gives 
the example of the relation between substance and accident, where 
substance enters into the definition of accident, For the analogy of two 
to a third he gives the example of the relation of both quality and 
quantity to substance, and also in this case substance enters into the 
definition of quality and quantity.* 

‘Very important to the aim of the present chapter is another passage 
of the De Veritate: itis the answer to the second question of De Veritate 
21, 4. The objection argues that creation is called good only extrinsically 


2 De Vovtae 2, 11a 6: “Ad sextum dicendu quod rai lla procedit de commusitate 
analogiae quae accipitur secundum determinatam habitudinem unis ad alterum: tune 
fim oportet quod uni ia defiitione alters ponatur, sic substantia in definitione acci- 
‘lents; velalquid unum in deiniuone dorm, exeo quod wraque dient per habitdine 
‘ad una, sicut substantia ia definitone quautitan et qualitat.” 
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because ofits relation to the goodness of God. Aquinas’ answer reads as 
follows: 

A thing is denominated with reference to something ele in ewo ways: (1) this 
‘occurs when the very reference itelfs the mcsning ofthe denomination (jie rift 
{strato denomination), Ths urine is called healthy with respect to the bealth ofan 
‘animal, For the meaning of healthy ax predicated of urine serving assign ofthe 
Ahealth ofan animal Tu such cases what ix thus relatively denominated does nat got 
its name froma form erent int but fom something extrinsic to which iis referred, 
{2)"A thing is denominated with reference to something ese when the reference 
isnot the meaning ofthe denomination but tscaus (rier moet ti deomnatins, 
4ed ens), Po instance ar isa tobe bright fom the mn, not because the very fact 
that the airs referred tothe sun ste brightoem of the af, but because the pacing 
ofthe air diveetly before the wun x the ease of ts being right (et eon quad Ica 
tis in this way that the creature is called good with reference to God.! 

In this passage Aquinas distinguishes between two analogies based 
on a relation. In the first analogous predication the relation to the pri- 
‘mary analogate is both the cause (causa) and the meaning (ratio) of the 
secondary analogate, The analogous name, when predicated of the 
secondary analogate does not signify any perfection intrinsic to it but 
only a relation of the secondary to the primary analogate. Such is the 
case when urine is called healthy because ofits relation to the health of 
the animal, In the second analogous predication the relation of the 
secondary analogate to the primary is only the cause (non est ratio dee 
nominations sed causa), not the meaning of the attribution of the analogous 
name to the secondary analogate. The meaning is something intrinsic 
to the secondary analogate itself. Such is the case when “ood 
predicated of creatures because they are caused by the supreme Good, 
‘They are called good not simply because they are caused by the Good, 
but because having been caused by Him they are good themselves, 
Aquinas does not employ the term “attribution” to describe the two 
modes of analogy mentioned in this passage nor indeed does he ever use 
the term with clear reference to analogy. But there is no doubt that what 
Aquinas called intrinsic and extrinsic denomination, can be equally 
well described as intrinsic and extrinsic attribution. 

De Veritate 23, 7 ad 9 almost literally repeats In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 
49, Q. 2, A. 1 ad 6. It is the answer to the objection that since man is 
infinitely distant from God, there cannot be any proportion between 
him and God. Aquinas answers that there is no doubt that man is 
conformed to God since he is made to God’s image and likeness. He 
then goes on to determine the nature of this conformity. It cannot be 
considered as a direct, measurable proportion but it can be understood 


* De Veitate 1, 4 ad 2; ef Khibertans, op site p45. 
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both as an indefinite proportion and as a proportionality, For the case 
of direct, measurable proportion Aquinas does not provide any example. 
For the case of indefinite proportion we find the following example: “as 
we say that there is a likeness of proportions in this instance: the pilot 
is to the ship as the ruler to the commonwealth.” This example is very 
remarkable, inasmuch as it is expressed according to the formula of 
analogy of proper proportionality although it is given as an example 
of analogy of indefinite proportion. This shows that to Aquinas in- 
definite proportion and proportionality sometimes mean the same 
thing. 


5. AQUINAS’ DIVISION OF ANALOGY IN THE ‘CONTRA GENTILES! 


"The Summa contra Gentiles, the next of Aquinas’ works in chronological 
order (¢, 1259-1264), devotes Chapters 30-34 of Book I tothe study of the 
predication of divine names. Chapter 30 distinguishes between three 
kinds of names: (1) “names that express a perfection along with the 
‘mode of supereminence with which they belong to God: these names 
are said of God alone. Such names are the highest good, the frst being, 
and the like.” They can be used for creatures only according to likeness 
and metaphor. (2) “Names that express a perfection along with the 
mode that is proper to a ereature: these names can be said of God only 
according to likeness and metaphor. According to metaphor, what 
belongs to one thing is transferred to another, as when wesay that a man 
is a stone because of the hardness of his intellect." (3) “Names that un- 
qualifiedly designate a perfection without defect (ie. they designate 
an absolute perfection without expressing the mode according to which 
it is found in a particular subject): these names are predicated of both 
God and other things: For example goodness, wisdom, being and the 
like.” Actually all the names used by man are accompanied by a definite 
‘mode of signification: the mode of signification with which they belong 
0 creatures, 


for our intellect, taking the origin ofits knowledge from the senses, does not tran- 
scend the mode which is found in sensible things... Ava result, with reference to the 
‘mode of signification ther= is in every name that we wse an imperfection, which does 
not befit God, even though the thing signified in some eminent way dors befit God. 
‘This is clear in the name pondnessand goad. For goodies has signification as something 
rot subsisting, while good has signification as something concreted. Amd 30 with 
feflerence ta the mode of signification no name i fittingly applied to God; this is done 


* De Vette 28,7 ad 9; se also De Vr 3, 8 ad 3. Thi give further supporto Hayen’s 
‘and Melnerny's hypothesis. See note 2, pp. U2. 
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‘only with reference to that which the name has been imposed to signify, Such names, 
therefore, ak Dionysius teaches, can be both affirmed and denied of God, ‘They can 
Se aSemed because of the mening ofthe meme hey ean Be deed tect of the 
‘mode of signification.” 


Chapter 31 shows that the plurality of divine names is not opposed 
to the divine simplicity. The first argument concludes with this inter- 
esting statement: “God is called wise not only in so far as He produces 
wisdom, but also because, in so far as we are wise, we imitate to some 
extent the power by which He makes us wise."* Here Aquinas distin- 
guishes between two modes of predication of an absolute perfection with 
respect to God: according to the first mode the perfection is extrinsically 
attributed to God because He is considered only as the cause of such a 
perfection in creatures; according to the second mode the perfection is 
‘Attributed to God intrinsically, because the created perfection is viewed. 
as an imitation of a divine perfection. This division of analogous pre- 
dication into intrinsic and extrinsicis already present in In  Sententarium 
D. 19, Q. 5, A. 2 ad I and in De Vertate 21, 4. But in these previous 
works Aquinas assumes that names of absolute perfections, like “good,” 
“wise” etc. are properly predicated of God and he is concerned with 
determining how they are predicated of creatures. In the Summa Contra 
Gentile 1, $1 he starts from a more empirical ground and admits that 
names of absolute perfections are properly predicated of creatures and 
tries to determine how they can be attributed to God. He arrives at the 
conclusion that they may be predicated of God both intrinsically and 
extrinsically according to the different presuppositions. 

Chapter 32 shows that no name, not even the names of absolute 
perfections, can be predicated univocally of God and creatures. In 
‘Chapter 29 Aquinas had already shown that God is not a univocal cause. 
‘Moving from this conclusion he now argues that an effect that does not 
receive a form specifically the same as that through which the agent 
acts cannot receive according to a univocal predication the name arising 
from that form. Thus, the heat generated by the sun and the sun itself’ 
‘are not called univocally hot. Now, the forms of the things God has made 
do not measure up to a specific likeness of the divine power; for the 
things that God has made receive in a divided and particular way that 
which in Him is found in a simple and universal way. It is evident, 
then, that nothing can be said univocally of God and other things. The 
Chapter concludes with the following, argument: 


20, Gent 30, 
+ CG, 3I. 
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‘Whats predicated of some things according to priority and postcririty is certainly. 
not predicated univocally, For the prior is included in the definition of the posterior, 
ts nibsance is inchided in the defsaition of accident according as an accident is a 
being. If, then, being were sid wnivorally of substance and accident, substance 
‘woul have to be included in the definition of being in so far as bring is predicated. 
Df substance. But this is clearly imposible. Now nothing is predicated of God and. 
‘Creatures as though they were in the same order, but, rather, according to priority 
‘and posteriorty. For all things are predicated of God esentially. For God is called. 
Being as being entity ivell, and He i called good as being goodness itself But in other 
beings predieations are nade by participation, as Socrates is said to be a man, not 
bbecaune he ix humanity itelf, but because he pomeses humanity, 1t i impossible, 
therelore, that anything be predicated univorally of God and other things. 


‘This passage is remarkable for two reasons: (1) for what it says about 
predication according to priority and posteriority and (2) about essential 
‘and participative predication, We have seen that, both in the Prologue 
‘and in Distinction 19 of the First Book of the Sentences Aquinas rejected 
the view that the predication of the divine names is a predication 
according to priority and posteriority. Here in the Summa Contra Gentiles 
he scems to adopt the opposite view. He denies that divine names are 
predicated of God and creatures univocally and asserts that they are 
predicated according to priority and posteriority. Aquinas is not contra~ 
dicting himself, From the examples given in The Sentences it is clear that 
by analogous predication according to priority and posteriority he 
means analogy of two to a third. But the example of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles is the example of the analogy of one to another. Aquinas, then, 
seems to distinguish between various kinds of analogy according to 
priority and posteriority but, in theology, for the attribution of absolute 
perfections to God, he admits only the analogy of one to another. The 
other important statement made by Aquinas in the passage which we 
are analyzing, is the statement that when a name is predicated of one 
being essentially and of other beings by participation, as when good is 
predicated of God and creatures, that name is not predicated univocally 
but according to priority and posteriority, i.e. according to a special 
mode of analogy. Finally it is interesting to notice that in this passage 
the predication of being of substance and accident is given by Aquinas 
1 an illustration of the analogy according priority and posteriority 
of one to another and not as an illustration of the analogy according 
to priority and posteriority of two to a third. Here, then, Aquinas 
identifies being with substance. 

Chapter 33 shows that not all names are said of God and ereatures, 
in a purely equivocal way. Aquinas docs not argue that none of the 

* Get 1,32. 
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names we predicate of God and His creatures are equivocal but only 
that not all of them can be equivocal. In support of his thesis he lines up 
six arguments, Of peculiar strength is the argument ad absurdum: “If 
names are said of God and creatures in a purely equivocal way, we 
understand nothing of God through those names; for the meanings of 
those names are known to us solely to the extent that they are said of 
creatures, In vain, therefore, would it be said or proved of God that He 
isa being, good, or the like.”* Especially interesting for the doctrine of 
analogy is the first argument where, by excluding equivocals by chance 
because they are predicated without any order of reference of one to 
another, by implication Aquinas comes to say that names that are 
predicated of God and creaturesare predicated according to the analogy 
‘of one to another. Indeed, “we note in the community of such names 
the order of cause to effect."* 

Chapter 34 shows that names that are said of God and creatures are 
said analogically. St. Thomas explains that by analogous predication 
he understands a predication “according to an order or reference to 
something one” (secundum ordinem vel respectum ad aliqued unum). He then 
distinguishes between two modes of analogous predication according, 
to a reference to something one: (1) analogy of many to one and (2) 
analogy of one to another. Names that are predicated of both God and 
creatures are predicated according to the analogy of one to another. 
Aquinas writes: 


‘Names said of God and creature are predicated neither univocally nor equivocally 
but analogical, that is, aceording to an order or reference to something one, This 
‘ean take place in ewo ways. In one way, according as many things have reference 10 
something one. Thus with reference to one health we say that an animal is healthy 
‘the subject of health, medicine is healthy as its cause, food as is preserver, urine 
fsitssign, In another way, the analogy ean obtain according as the oder or reference 
ff two things is ot to something else but to ane of them. Thus, "being” is said of 
‘yubitance and accident according as an accident has reference to a substance, and 
not according at substance and accident are referred to a third thing. Now, the namnes 
‘aid of God are not said analogically according to the frst mode of analogy, since we 
‘hould then have to posit something prior to God, but accordiny ta the second mode. 


#6, Gant. §, 33: "Non quidquid de Deo t de rcbus ais pracieatur, secundum puram 
_aequivoeationem dictur, set ea quae sunt a easu aequlvocs: nam in his quae sunt cast 
Sequivors, nulls ordo aut respects attnditur unjus ad alteram, sed omnntno per accident 
ft quod tuts nomen diverts rebusatribuatur: noo enim nomen impostum wn, signat 
pour habere ordinem ad alterem. Sic ssezn nog et de namizsbus quae de Deo dicuntuut 
treeaturis, eonsideratur enim fa huusmodi nomiauen comsmunitate odo cause ct eat 
lite dicts. 29 et 32) patee Noo iitur secundum param aequivocationem aliquid de Deo 
‘etrehue ali praca.” 
"Gant Gentes E38. 
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{In the remaining section of Chapter 34 Aquinas recalls the distinction 
‘between the mode of sigaification and the perfection signified by a name 
‘and then concludes that “because we come to a knowledge of God from 
‘other things, the reality.in-the names said of God and other things 
belongs by priority in God according to His mode of being, but the 
‘meaning of the name belongs to God by posteriority. And so He is said 
to be named from His effects.”* 

We have seen that in Chapter 32 Aquinas describes the analogy of 
‘one to another as an analogy according to priority and posteriority. 
In previous works he had reserved the terminology “analogy according 
to priority and posteriority” to the analogy of two to a third or of many 
to one and excluded it from the predication of divine names. But in the 
‘Summa Contra Gentiles the expression “according to priority and posteri- 
rity” is used for any mode of analogy in general and can io longer be 
rejected from theological discourse. Aquinas is concerned to exclude a 
particular kind of analogy according to priority and posteriority, 
the analogy of many to one or of two to a third, “Good,” for instance, 
‘cannot be predicated of God and creatures as a fertium quid in which 
they both take a share. This mode of predication would annibilace 
God’s supremacy and must therefore be eliminated, Names denoting 
absolute perfections are predicated of God as “being” is predicated of 
substance, ie. essentially; they do not denote a tertium quid in which 
God participates but the divine essence with which they are identical. 
For this mode of predication Aquinas does not use any of the technical 
terms of the vocabulary of analogy. He does not describe analogy in 
terms of proportion or of proportionality or of attribution but he names 
it vaguely as “analogy of one to another.” However, one thing is clear. 
‘This analogy cannot be interpreted as an analogy of extrinsic attribution 
cither with respect to creature or with respect to God, because, according 
to what St. Thomas has shown in Chapter 30, names of absolute 
perfections are predicated intrinsically both of God and creatures. 
Moreover this analogy can hardly be interpreted as an analogy of pro- 
portionality since itis constantly based on the causal relation.* 

Elsewhere in the Summa Contra Gentiles we find other less significant 
statements about analogy. In Book Two, Chapter 16 Aquinas says 
that “whenever in the universe we find some mutual proportion and 
order among things, one of those things must derive its being from 
another (unum... ab alio), or both from some one thing (ambo ab aliquo 

3 id 

+ CLG, Gon 1,29 & 82. 
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tino). This is the familiar division of analogy according to priority and 
posteriority into analogy of one to another and analogy of many to one, 
tis the latter that rejected ina proportion between God and creatures. 
In many other passages St. Thomas deals with analogy from an on- 
tological standpoint by considering it either as a relation between cause 
and effect or between human intellect and divine intellect or between 
human being (esse) and divine being (Ese) or between created wisdom 
and divine wisdom, etc? 


4. AQUINAS’ DIVISION OF ANALOGY IX THE ‘DE PoTENTIA’ 


Question Seven of the De Potentia deals with some of the problems 
discussed in Chapters 30-34 of Book One of the Summa Gontra Gentiles, 
Although the De Potentia was begun before the Summa Contra Gentiles, 
internal evidence seems to prove that Question Seven has been written 
‘after Chapters 30-34." For this reason we have analyzed Aquinas’ 
doctrine of analogy according to the Summa Contra Gentiles first. Question 
Seven of the De Potentia deals with the problem of the simplicity of the 
divine essence, Article Five shows that the muliplicity of the divine 
names does not destroy the simplicity of God, since divine names are all 
identical with divine substance. Aquinas’ main preoccupation in this 
‘and the following articles is to ban Maimonides" theory on the predica- 
tion of the divine names. It is not our task here to solve the differences 
‘between the two great Scholastics on this point.t It will be sufficient 
to give a brief summary of what Aquinas has to say here about the 
nature and division of analogy and its necessity in theology. In Article 
Five Aquinas shows that the analogy between God and creatures rests 

* C. Gout. tf, 16: *Quorsmesnque ia rerum natura et aiqua proportio et aliqus ord, 
‘poret unt coeue ewe at alo, vel ambe ab aliquo uno.” 

"For analogy between cats ad eect efC. Gra 1,29 & 31; fr analogy between hua 
inellet and divine elect cf TH, 54, 18: "The proportion of the created intellect to the 
Understanding Of God is on, i fact, ase ona comumenauration in an existing proportion, 
tenet ett ls seas thay thing paces are Ving proper of eeture 
{0 God onthe bass ofa relation of one who wnrtands to Us thing aero, ut 898 
the basis of the relation of effet to cause.” See also C. Ge. II, 47 & IV, Il, 14, For the 
‘analogy between created being and divine being cI, 97. For the analogy between erated 
twadom nod divine wisdom cf 1 162 fe IV. 21 ce. 

* Gt for example, De Phi 7, 7 where Aquinas clearly preupposs the knowlege of 
(6. Go 1,33 the Contra Gener Aquinas fly elaborates his arguments against equivocal 
Dredication name, In De Pte be merely give lit of these arguments. 

* For some enetlent suey on Maimonide dacrin of prediction sex the allowing 
ayn by Prof HA. Wolfion “Maimonides oa Negative Attfbutes,” Las Gincrberg Jubilee 
ede, pp 41tcH6) “Manos ned Gomonic on Divine Atsibues ar Amtaguons 
‘Terma tAidM. Rpln Toile Yams, 515-390; “Arphibolos erin Arto 
‘Arabic Philosphy and Maimonides," The Hrcard Theol Reco (1938), pp. 151-1 
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on two principles: (a) creatures are effects of God's agency, (b) there 
is some kind of similarity or analogy between cause and effect. Because 
creatures are images of God man can know Him. But since creatures 
are only imperfect images of God, man can know Him only imperfectly 
and the names that man gives to God signify Him only imperfectly: 
“Therefore, although these terms which our intellect attributes to God 
from such conceptions signify the divine essence, they do not signify it 
perfectly as it is in itself, but as it is conceived by us. Accordingly we 
conclude that each of these terms signifies the divine essence, not 
comprehensively but imperfectly.” St. Thomas concludes that it is 
necessary to distinguish between the mode of signification and the thing 
signified. The thing signified may be attributed to God, but the mode 
of signification must be denied.* This view of Aquinas is not to be 
confused with Maimonides’ theory of negative predication. Maimonides 
‘excludesall affirmative predicated with regard to God. Aquinas excludes 
affirmative predicates only with regard to the mode of signification, but 
with regard to the things signified, if they are names of absolute per 
fections, they are properly predicated of God. One may ask what we ean 
know of God in this way. Aquinas is very elear on this point. In answer 
ing the fourteenth objection he says: “Man reaches the highest point of 
his knowledge about God when he knows that he knows Him not, inas- 
much as he knows that that which is God transcends whatever he con- 
ceives of Him."* The answer to the eighth objection is also revealing. 
‘To an objector who questions the validity of the principle of ontological 
analogy between cause and effect Aquinas answers: 

An effect includes something whereby tis like is cause, and something whereby 
itdiffers therefrom: and this by reason ofits matter or soracthing of the kind, Take For 
‘example a brick hardened by fire: the clay ix heated by the fre and thus becomes 
like the fie: then iti condensed and hardened, and this is due to the nature ofthe 
material. Accordingly if we ascribe tothe fire that wherein the brick is ikened to it, 
{twill be asribed 1 it propery it'a more eminent degree and with priority: beemuse 
fire it hotter than the brick: and it shot in. a more eminent way, since the brick is hot 
by being made hot, while the fie i hot by nature: On the other and if we ascribe 
to the fie that wherein the brick differs from the fe, it will be untrue, and any terra 
that sigites this condition ofdisimilarity cannot be aid offre voles metaphorically. 


* DePoentio?, 


ideo ict buismedi noma quae intellects ex talibus conceptonibus 
Deo atrbuit significent id quod est divina substantia, non tamen perfect pam squint 
secundum quod tt, sed sectundom quod a pate ‘ntcllgitar. Sic emo dicendimn ex, od 
‘quodliberistorum nomisurn signa! diva culatatiams, no taven quastcompechenilene 
‘pam, sed imperfect.” 

© Ch: De Pattie 7,5 2. 

© De Potgie 7,5 ad 14: “Id ost uli eognitionis humanae de Deo quod cit xe 
Bem nn quantum eon seo pu ded tli 
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“Thus iti false to say that fire, the most subtle of bodies, is dense, It ean, however, 
be described as hard on account of the violence ofits action, and the difficulty 10 
uench it, Accordingly in creatures there are certain perfections whereby they are 
ened to God, at which sx regards Uae thing signified dot denote an ie 
perfection, such as being, ie, understanding and so forth: and these are ascribed 
to God properly, in fact they are ascribed to Him first and in a more eminent way 
‘than to creatures. And there are in ereatures certain perfections wherein they differ 
from God, and which the creature owes to its being matte from nothing, such as po- 
tentiality, privation, movement and the ike. These are falsely ascribed to God: and 
‘whatsoever terms imply such like conditions cannot be ascribed to God otherwise 
than metaphorically, for instance lion, stone and soa, inasmuch as matter isincluded 
in thelr definition. They ae, however, ascribed to him metaphorically by reas 
‘a likeness in their effects." 


‘This passage is later taken up in the discussion of the similarity be- 
tween eause and effect as the ground of analogy of intrinsic attribution.* 

“Article Six deals with the problem as to whether the divine names 
are synonymous. Aquinas believes that they are not, but not because 
they are predicated of God by estrinsic denomination (i.e. their meaning 
{a different since each one of them denotes a different effect) as some 
scholusties had argued. Extrinsic denomination may escape synonymity 
of divine names but fails to do justice to the facts. “God is not called 
‘wise because he isthe cause of wisdom: but because He is wise, therefore 
does He cause wisdom." Moreover according to the theory of extrinsic 
denomination it would follow that names of absolute perfections are 
attributed to the creature before the Creator. But this is impossible.t 
‘The cause of the difference or multiplicity in the divine names lies in 
the human intelleet, which is unable to compass the vision ofthe divine 
essence in itself, but sees it through many faulty likenesses thereof which 
are reflected by creatures as by a mirror.! 

Article Seven takes up the subject of the mode of predication of the 
names of absolute perfections: are these names ascribed univocally or 
‘equivocally to God and creatures? They are ascribed to them neither 
univocally (because God is not a univocal cause)" nor equivocally 


4 De Poe 7, 5a 8, 


Alio noteworthy is the other argument used here by Aquinas against univocal predication 
oft divine samen. The argument may be reformulated nthe lowing way: erent 
‘elation to bring precludes a univocal predation of beng, eg. beng i not predica 
‘nivocaly of rubstance and accident, because subsance i’ being as subsisting in itself, 
‘while aceident i that whose being is Wo bein something else. Now God's relation to being is 
‘ltferent from that of any ereaturt's for He his own being, eich cannot be said of any 
‘reature, Hence in no way ca it be predicated gaivocally af God and a creature, See De 
Poteta 7, 7. 
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(because pure equivocals are not predicated according to a relation of 
‘one to another: whereas all things predicated of God and creatures are 
predicated of God with a certain respect to the creatures or vice versa). 
‘Names of absolute perfections are predicated of God and creatures 
‘analogously. But there are two modes of analogous predication: 


‘The first is when one thing is predicated of two with respect to a third (aliguid 
raeticatur de dbus per respectam od aliquid tertam): thus being is predicated of quantity 
and quality with respect to substance. The other is when a thing is predicated of 
two by reason of a relationship between these two (aliguid praedicetur de duabur fer 
‘respect unin ad altera): thus being is predicated of substance and quantity. In the 
first kind of predieation the two things must be preceded by something to which 
each ofthem bearssome relation: thus substance has a respect to quantity and quality: 
whereas in the second kind of predication this is not neceasary, but one of the two 
must precede the other. 

‘Wherefore since nothing precedes God, but He precedes the creature, the second 
kind of analogical predication is applicable to Him but not the first. 


‘The passage just quoted is very much the same as Chapter $4 of 
Book One of the Summa Contra Gentiles inasmuch as they are both con- 
cerned with the first mode of analogy mentioned by Aquinas, In the 
‘Summa this analogy is called analogy of many to one; in the De Potentia 
it is called analogy of two to a third. Also the examples are different. 
In the Summa the analogy of many to one is exemplified by the predica- 
tion of “healthy” with regard to animal, food, medicine and urine. In 
the De Potentia the analogy of two to a third is exemplified by the pre~ 
dication of “being” with respect to quantity, quality and substance, 
But the reason for excluding the analogy of'many to one and the analogy 
of two to a third is the same, namely that according to these two modes 
of predication “we should have to posit something prior to God.” It is 
clear that, notwithstanding a minor variation in terminology, Aquinas 
here refers to the same kind of analogy. It is the analogy that does not 
safeguard God’s uniqueness and absoluteness. In. his early works (Jn 
IV. Seatentiaram and De Veritate) he calts this mode of analogy “mensur- 
able proportion” and rejects it because it destroys the infinite distance 
between God and creatures. In his more mature works Aquinas general- 
ly abandons the term “proportion,” which could be misleading because 

* De Polen 7,7: “huis autem praedicationis dupes et modus. Use quo 
dicate de ach pr mapetan a clu term sent ease qualia ques pet 
‘Sperm substation qo aid pacar de dan pr rept 

isa alterum,sicu es de stata et quantitate In pre autem rode pracdeatonie 
sport eu lig ron dacs agin mo rapa tbe, ata nd 
Eiko cum Des nil oc pry oa ge a pr erat, compet advan platoons. 
secundos modus analogie ttm primi” 
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ofits mathematical connotation and adopts a more flexible terminology. 
‘The terminology of “analogy of one to another,” “many to one,” “two 
toa third” is less technical but more indicative of the distinctive nature 
of two essentially different modes of analogy: one mode is able to safe~ 
guard God’s uniqueness, absoluteness and pre-eminence, the other 
mode degrades God at the level of other beings and subjects Him to 
the categories of His creatures. 


5, AQUINAS’ DIVISION OF ANALOGY IN THE COMMENTARIES 
‘TO ARISTOTLE, BOFTHIUS AND PSEUDO DIONYSIUS 


In his commentaries to Aristotle, Bocthius and Pseudo Dionysius 
Aquinas deals less extensively with the problem of analogy of predica- 
tion. More frequently he deals with the ontological ground of analogy," 
‘The most interesting passages on the nature and division of analogy 
are found in his Commentaries to Aristotle's Ethics and Metaphysics 

In his commentary to Aristotle’s Ethics Aquinas gives the following 
divison of analogy: 


In another way, one name is predicated of many according to notions (rations) 
Which are not entirely diverse but agree ia some one point {in aligun somone), 
Sometimes they agree in ths that they refer to one principle (ad wnum fini), 
When several things are called “miftary”... Sometimes in thi that they rer to One 
nd (ad unum fino), a8 when medicine i called “healthy”... Sometimes according 
to diverse proportions to one subject (scimdum dieses propurioner ad dem sit), 
‘when quality i called “being” beeate it ina dspeition of being, i. ofsubatance, 
‘td quantity is called "being” because i isis measure, and the like. Or, finally, 
according to one proportion to diverse subjects (secundum proportionem ad diversa subiecta) 
‘sight with repeet to the body isi thesaene proportion asthe intellect with respect 
tothesoul. Thusthe Philsepher says that god” isnot predicated of many according 
to entirely diverse notions... but rather according to analogy (secundum analogiam), 
{re according to the same proportion, insofar as all good things depend upon one 
first principle of goodness or are ordered to one end.” Or alo all things are called 
"goo" according to analogy, i. according tothe sime proportion a sight tx good 

ofthe body andthe inlet ofthe sol. nce he pcs the third mde Bene 
{tis taken according to goccness inherent ta things, whereas the fist two modes 
saan a bpeiae gostaney fui a thag dentate good ah et 
proper way 

We may now compare the doctrine of analogy contained in this 
passage with the doctrine of analogy expounded by Aquinas in the 
theological works which we have examined up to now. In this passage 
‘Aquinas puts aside the terminology “analogy according priority and 

+ Some ofthe Bet analy of the otalogial ground of analogy are found in Aquinas? 
a Lib Bast Dopsit De Dis Nerina Exp. See eapeciaty Caps I, Lec. 3) 90 86 
‘fA; Cap, Il, Lect. ¢, no 185 & ; Cap. IX, Leet. 3, no 832 & ff 

Ty X Libros Bic Ards Et Lib f, Lect. 7, 00. 95-6. 
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posteriority,” “analogy of many to one,” “analogy of two to a third,” 
“analogy ofone to another,” etc. and reintroduces the term “ proportion’ 
and the analogy of proportionality. The justification for this change i 
to be sought in the different nature of the problem faced in this section 
of the commentary to Ethics. Here Aquinas is not dealing with the 
problem of the predication of the divine names i.e. with the problem 
‘of the predication of names of absolute perfections with regard to God, 
but with the problem of the predication of names of absolute perfections 
with regard to creatures. In the problem of the predication of divine 
‘names his main concern is to find a mode of predication which can do 
justice to God's priority over His creatures, to His supereminence and 
‘uniqueness. Such a mode of predication is assured by the analogy ac- 
cording to priority and posteriority of one to another, since God is here 
the primary analogate. In the commentary to Ethics the problem is that 
of the predication of names of absolute perfection, e.g. “good,” with 
regard to creatures. According to Aquinas creatures do not possess these 
perfections according to a reference of one to another.! Although crea- 
tures possess absolute perfections in different degrees, they all enjoy 
them independently and individually. Therefore the only mode of 
predication which can do justice to the intrinsic possession of absolute 
perfections by creatures is a mode of predication which ascribes these 
perfections to them by formal possession rather then by extrinsic de- 
nomination, Here Aquinas’ task is not that of eliminating modes of 
analogy which endanger God’s absoluteness. His concern is to eliminate 
modes of analogy which may threaten the ontological consistence of 
creatures and to find a mode of analogy which is capable to indicate 
the intrinsic possession of perfections, like being and good, by creatures. 
‘Therefore Aquinas here eliminates all the analogies of extrinsic de- 
nomination in favor of the analogy of proportionality. No mention is 
made of the analogy of one to another. But there is no reason to mention 
it here, since its function is not primarily that of indicating the intrinsic 
possession of an absolute perfection. The function of analogy of one to 
‘another is to underline the priority of the primary analogate and the 
theologian must resort to it in the problem of the predication of divine 
names, For the problem of the commentary to Ethics Aquinas needs an 


* Aquinas denies again and again that a creature can give being (Le. can create) or any 
9 anther creature; sex for example, Summa Condra Get I, 20; 
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analogy which indicates the proportional possession of absolute per- 
fections by different creatures. This is better expressed by analogy of 
proportionality than by analogy of one to another, This accounts for 
Aquinas’ use of the analogy of proportionality and his omission of the 
analogy of one to another in the passage in question. 

In his commentary to Aristotle's Metaphysics Aquinas deals with the 
division of analogy in several different contexts. Once, following 
Aristotle, he considers analogy as an ontological principle of unity.! 
‘There are things which are one numerically. Others are one specifically 
and others generically. Finally there are things which have a very senall 
degre of unity; these are the things which are one only by analogy. 
‘Things can be one by analogy in two ways: (1) through diverse pro- 
portions to one subject, e.g. urine as a sign of health and medicine as a 
‘cause of health are one through their different relations to the health 
‘of the animal's organism; (2) through one proportion to diverse subjects, 
‘4g, the serenity of the air and the tranquillity of the sea are one with 
respect to calmness (gues). From the logical point of view this divi 
has nothing new to say. It repeats the last two elements of the divisi 
of the commentary to Ethics. 

‘We pass, then, at once to other two important divisions of analogy 
of the commentary to Metaphysics.® They occur in Book Four, Lect. 1, 
‘and in Book Seven, Lect. 4. In both instances, analogy is presented as 
‘a division of predicative analogy. Analogy is distinguished into three 
main kinds: (I) analogy of many through different relations to one end, 
e.g. “healthy” is predicated of diet, medicine and urine because of their 
different relations to the same end, the health ofthe animal; (2) analogy 
‘of many through different relations to one efficient cause, e.g. *medi- 
ative” is predicated of medicine and medical instruments through 
their different relations to the same efficient cause, the physician; (3) 
analogy of many through different relations to one subject, e.g, “being” 
is predicated of various kinds of accidents because of their different 
relations to the same subject, substance. Also this division of analogy 
says nothing new. The three modes of analogy enumerated here are the 
first three modes of analogy contained in the division of the commentary 
to Ethics. These three modes are all of the kind which in the Summa 
Contra Gentiles and the De Potentia are called “analogy of many to one” 
and in the commentary to Ethics are considered as analogies of extrinsic 


+ Fora fatty complete list ofthe tere ofthe GommetaryW the Matar as well ayo 
other works, where Aquinas dealswith analogy see Klubertans” St, Thoma dguins ot Analg, 
Append 1. 
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denomination. The divisions of analogy given by Aquinas in his com: 
mentary to Metaphysics, therefore, should not be taken as exhaustive 
any more than other classifications we have found in previous works. 
In his various divisions of analogy Aquinas enumerates only those kinds 
which are necessary to solve the problems at hand. One final remark 
about the examples used by Aquinas to illustrate the modes of analogy 
‘mentioned in his commentary to Book Four of Metaphysics. The example 
he gives for the analogy of many through different relations to the same 
subject is “being” when predicated of various kinds of accidents because 
of their different relations to substance, This shows the liberty with 
which Aquinas uses his examples for the various kinds of analogy. The 
same example, that of the predication of being both of substance and 
accidents, is used to illustrate analogy according to intention and being, 
analogy of many to one and analogy of one to another. This is possible 
because analogy ar a form of predication is a logical category and the 
human mind is free to take many different standpoints in its analysis 
of the relations between different things, 

In Aquinas’ commentaries to Boethius’ De Trinitate and to Pseudo 
Dionysius’ De Divinis Nominidus we encounter many significant pas- 
sages on analogy in several different contexts. Some texts discuss 
analogy as an instrument of discovery. We are told that matter is not 
known immediately and per se, but “per analogiam sive per propor 
tionem."* Other passages deal with the distinction between logical and 
physical genus. Of the first itis said that it can be predicated tnivocally 
‘whereas the second cannot. Things univocal for the logician, and equal 
in their participation in a common notion, can be unequal for the 
naturals who looks to the genus subiectum, the matter Finally, there are 
passages where Aquinas deals with analogy as a similarity between God 
and His creatures. In these texts he points out that such a similarity can 
bbe understood only as a similarity between cause and effect, and that 
in this case it is not a univocal but an analogous similarity since the 
‘cause bears not a univocal but an equivocal (i.e. analogous) relation- 
ship to its effects. 

* In the De Varta 2, 11; C. Gat 1, $4 and De Poe 7,7 the pesication of “being” 
thdnt Sin 1,5 fad tagvn atone of Oe Selay toh eget 
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6. AQUINAS’ DIVISION OF ANALOGY IN THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ 
AND IN THE ‘COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIAE’ 


In the Summa Theologica, Aquinas’ most mature theological work 
(c. 1266-1273), he deals with the nature and division of analogy espe- 
cially in Question Thirteen of Part One. In the previous Question 
Aquinas has shown that since creatures are related to God as effects to 
their cause “we can be led from them so far as to know of God whether 
He «sists, and to know of Him what must necessarily belong to Him, 
as the first cause of all things, exceeding all things caused by Him.” 
In the present Question, the first problem St. Thomas has to face is that 
of showing how it is possible to talk about God and to give Him any 
name ifall our language is taken from creatures, which are neither part 
of God nor His adequate image. He argues that since we know God 
from creatures and as their cause, we can name Him from creatures, 
yet not so that the name which signifies Him expresses the divine essence 
in itself What, then, is the meaning of our words when we apply them 
to God? The fact that we name God from creatures is no justification 
for holding the view that by the divine names we signify merely His 
relationship towards creatures. Thus in the words “God is good” we 
do not merely mean, God is the cause of goodness in things. A theory of 
predication of extrinsic denomination is unable to express what we 
intend tosay by the words “God is good.” By the name “good” we express 
God, so far as our intellect knows Him. Now since our intellect knows 
God from creatures it knows Him as far as creatures represent Him, 
‘Butsince creatures represent Him imperfectly the name “good” signifies 
God in an imperfect manner.* Divine names, then, are not predicated 
‘of God by extrinsic denomination. They predicate of God perfections 
which belong to Him formally but they signify these perfections in an 
imperfect way. Therefore with respect to divine names two aspects 
‘ought to be distinguished: (1) the perfection signified and (2) the mode 
cofsignification. “As regards what is signified by these names, they belong, 
properly to God, and more properly than they belong to creatures, and 
are applied primarily to Him. But as regards their mode of signification, 


1 Tha 1 2 Sel ua ray) feta a cao dependent oi 
in ho pertucl posts, ut congencama de Deon cts tw eogoacarns depo 0, quae 
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they do not properly and strictly apply to God; for their mode of 
signification applies to creatures.”* 

‘Article Four deals with the problem as to whether names applied to 
God are synonymous. Aquinas shows that they are not. The reasons he 
gives are condensations of arguments which we have already found in 
De Potentia, 7, 6. 

“Article Five discusses the crucial problem of the nature of the pre~ 
ication of the divine names, ie. the nature of our theological language. 
Ts theological language univocal, equivocal or analogous to our scient- 
ifie and ordinary language? Afier having proved that man knows God 
but knows Him imperfectly itis easy for Aquinas to show that man can 
talk about God but can talk of Him only in an imperfect way. His 
arguments against univocity and equivocity are brief repetitions of 
the arguments of the Sionma Contra Gentiles and De Vertate. His argument 
for analogy is the following: 

{Tt must be said that these names are sad of God and creatures in an analogous 
rent tha is, aecording to proportion. Now nares are this wed in two ways: either 
‘According as many things are proportionate to one (aaa habet proportioned wi) 
thus for example “healthy” is predicated of medicine and urine n relation and in 
proportion to health ofa body, of which the former asthe sign and Ue attr the cause: 
boraccordingas one thingis proportionate to another (woe habe proportion a alten), 
thus “healthy” is aid of medicine and animal, since medicine isthe cause of health 
inthe animal body. And in this way some things ate asd of God and creatures analog 
‘cally, and not in a pueely equivocal sense nor in a purely univocal sense, For we ea 
name God only from ereatures (A. 1. Thus whatever is sai of God and creatures, 
‘said according to the relation ofa creature to God asits principle and cause, whereas 
all perfectons of things pre-exst excellently. Now this tiode of community of idea 
ja mean between pure equivocatioa and simple univoration. For in analogies the 
‘dea it not, a itis in univorals, one and the same, yet it not totally diverse aa in 
quivocals; buta term which s thus wed ia multiple sense signifies various proportions 
tosome one thing: thus “healthy” applied to rine signifies the sgn of animal health, 
tnd applied to medicine signifies the cause of the same feat, 


Asin the Summa Contra Gentiles and De Potentia, Aquinas here divides 
analogy into analogy of many to one and analogy of one to another. 
Divine names are predicated of God according to analogy of one to 
another, The only striking difference between Aquinas’ teaching on. 
analogy in the Simma Theologica and in his previous theological works 
is the use of the same example, that of the predication of healthy”, both, 


2 8. Tho. 1,18, 3: “Quantum gina ad id, quod significant bussamod nomina, propeie 
competunt Deo, et agi propre, quam pss creaturs. et per pusdicuntarde Deo. Quanta 
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for analogy of many to one and analogy of one to another. But this 
should be no surprise to us. We have seen with what liberty he uses the 
example of the predication of “being” by taking each time different 
logical points of view. Here, where Aquinas uses “healthy” for two 
different kinds of analogy, he considers the predication of “healthy” 
from two different logical standpoints. In the analogy of many through 
different relations to one, ¢.g. medicine and urine in relation to healthy 
body, “healthy” exemplifies the analogy which exists between medicine 
and urine because of their relations to the same end, the healthy body, 
‘The logical standpoint here is not that of the analogy between healthy 
‘medicine and healthy body or between healthy urine and healthy body, 
‘but that of the analogy which exists between the secondary analogates 
themselves because of their relations to the same primary analogate, 
In the analogy of one to another, e.g. medicine and animal body, the 
logical standpoint is another. “Healthy” is treated as an analogous 
predicate because of the analogy that exists between the primary and 
the secondary analogate through the causal relation that they have to 
‘one another. To understand the meaning of these examples one must 
first determine which particular aspect of analogy St, Thomas intends 
to clarify by them. In this case the reader would entirely miss the point 
if he were to understand the analogous predication of “healthy” in the 
‘Summa Theologica in the same way as in the Commentarium in IV Libros 
‘Sententarium, where itis given as an example of analogy by extrinsic de= 
nomination, In the Summa Theologica 1, 13, 5 extrinsic denomanition 
isnot in question, On the contrary, even before dealing with the problem 
of the analogous predication of the divine names, Aquinas shows that 
they are predicated of God formally and not by extrinsic denomination, 
He is concerned in this article of the Summa Theologica to find a mode of 
analogy which safeguards God's absoluteness and uniqueness, ie. His 
transcendence, even when language taken from creatures is applied 
to Him. Aquinas believes that the analogy of one to another is suitable 
for this task, since by ascribing to God the position of primary analogate 
it guarantees His priority and pre-eminence over His creatures. Yet 
thereader may still question the wisdom of using the example of “healthy” 
instead of “being” for this kind of analogy. For isn’t “healthy” always 
predicated extrinsically of the secondary analogates (diet, color medicine 
etc.) and intrinsically only of the primary analogate (the healthy body)? 
Aquinas, however, believes that the ground for the analogy between 
healthy medicine and healthy body lies in the causal relation between 
medicine and organic body: medicine is the cause of health in the or- 
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ianic body. There is no doubt that Aquinas would classify medicine 
among equivocal causes. But even effects of equivocal causes preserve 
some analogy with their causes, since effects are always precontained 
in some way in their causes." Therefore analogous terms, which are 
predicated of things united by a relation of efficient causality, are attri- 
buted to them not by extrinsic but by intrinsic denomination. God is 
tan equivocal cause, but even in His case the principle of similarity 
between cause and effect holds,* and names of absolute perfections are 
predicated of both God and His creatures intrinsically, though ana~ 
logously. The example of “healthy” for analogy of one to another, there~ 
fore, should not be misleading. Certainly, if Aquinas in his last and best 
Summa replaces the example of “being” which he consistently used in 
all his previous theological works, with the example of “healthy,” he 
must have some good reason. And the reason is that the analogous 
predication of “healthy” (with regard to medicine and animal body) 
‘exemplifies better than the predication of “being” regard to 
substance and accident) the analogous predication of the divine names. 
‘The analogous predication of the divine names is in fact based on the 
relation of efficient causality between God and His creatures. Also thé’ 
‘analogous predication of “healthy” is based on the relation of efficient 
causality between medicine and animal body; whereas the analogous 
predication of “being” is based not on a relation of efficient causality 
between accident and substance but on a relation of inherence of acci- 
dent in substance as its subject. However, since omnia exempla claudicant, 
also the example of the analogous predication of “healthy” has a flaw 
itself. While in the predication of names of absolute perfections the 
cause (God) is the primary analogate, in the predication of “healthy” 
the cause (medicine) is the secondary analogate. Notwithstanding this 
flaw St. ‘Thomas prefers the example of the predication of “healthy” 
to that of the predication of “being.” 

‘There are other passages of the Summa Theologica where Aquinas 
deals less directly with the nature and division of analogy. Itis necessary 
‘oaly to touch upon them very briefly. In Part One, Q. 12, A. lad 4 he 
dismisses the objection that there is no analogy between the finite and 
the infinite by distinguishing between two senses of analogy: mathe- 
‘matical and non-mathematical. In the next Question, Article Six he 
distinguishes between names of which God can be the primary analogate 
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‘and names of which He eannot. He can be the primary analogate only 
‘ofnames of absolute perfections, but He cannot be the primary analogate 
of names of mixed perfections. In the same article Aquinas insists that 
“in names predicated of many in an analogical sense, all are predicated 
because they have reference to some one thing; and this one thing must 
bbe placed in the definition of them all.” Here, as in many other pas- 
sages,* Aquinas uses analogy in its original meaning of proportion (both 
mensurable and non-mensurable) and not in the sense of proportion- 
ality, In Part One, Question Sixteen, Article Six, where the problem is 
whether there is only one truth, Aquinas says that since “truth” is the 
name of an absolute perfection, it is predicated according to analogy. 
In this analogy God is the primary analogate, created intellects and 
things are the secondary analogates. With regard to the primary ana- 
logate there is one truth, but with regard to the secondary analogates 
there are many truths. In the First Part of the Second Part, Q. 88, A. 1, 
ad 1, to the objection that the division of sin into venial and mortal is 
‘wrong and that all sins should be considered mortal, Aquinas answers 
that the division of sin into venial and mortal is not a division of a genus 
into its species which have an equal share of the generic nature, Rather 
is the division of an analogous term in its parts of which it is predicated 
according to priority and posteriority. Consequently the perfect notion 
of sin applies to mortal sin, Venial sin is called a sin in relation to 
mortal sin. 

In the Compendium Theologiae, Aquinas’ last theological work, written 
shortly before his death (1272-1273), he summarizes his teaching on 
analogy in the following words: 

(Names applied to God and to other beings) are predicated according to analy 
‘thatis, according to their proportion to one thing. For, from the fact that we compare 
‘other things with God as their first origin, we attribute to God such names as signity 
perfection in other things. This clearly brews out the truth that, ax regards the as 
fining of the names, such names are primarily predicated of ereatures, inasmuch 
fas the intellect chat assigns the names ascends from creatures to God, But as regards 
the things signified by the name, they are primarily predicated of God, from whom 
the perfection descend to other things.” 


In this short statement of analogy written not for a trained theologian 
but for a layman, Aquinas eliminates all distinctions and leaves out all 
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examples, But the essence of analogy is still the same as we have found 
it carefully elaborated in his previous theological works. Names applied 
to God and to other beings are predicated according to analogy of one 
to another, The ground of this analogy is the causal relations that things 
have to God, With respect to the perfection signified God is the first 
analogate; with respect to the mode of signification God is the secondary 
analogate. No reference to analogy of proportionality is found in this 
statement. 


7. MAIN TEXTUAL CONCLUSIONS 


Before analysing the manner in which Aquinas’ commentators have 
understood his doctrine af the nature and division of analogy we can 
summarize briefly the main traits of Aquinas’ teaching on analogy. The 
texts that we have analyzed demonstrate the following characteristics 
of analogy: 

(1) The ontological ground of the analogy between God and other 
beings is the relation of efficient causality of these beings to God. 

(2) Names applied to God and to other beings are predicated ac- 
cording to analogy of one to another if they are names of absolute per 
fections. In defining analogy of one to another Aquinas’ constant ain 
is to preserve God’s absoluteness, pre-eminence and transcendence, He 
condemns univocity, the analogy of two to a third, and the analogy of 
many to one because, by subjecting God to a genus, they put Him on 
the same level as other finite things. They place Him under other 
categories and, therefore, annihilate His uniqueness. It isa deep respect 
for God's absoluteness and uniqueness that leeds Aquinas to the doctrine 
‘of analogous predication of one to another. This respect for God's pre~ 
‘eminence also explains his rejection of the analogy of mathematical 
(ise. measurable) proportion. But God’s absohsteness and uniqueness are 
not to be saved at the expense of other beings: their safeguard cannot 
be a mode of predication which empties the name of its meaning when 
it is predicated of finite beings. Thisis the danger of extrinsic attribution, 
which in some respect is as pernicious as equivocity: it leads to agnostic- 
ism either with regard to creatures or with regard to God. Only the 
analogy of one to another does justice to the facts. According to this 
‘mode of analogy the same absolute perfection is predicated both of God 
and His ereatures, but itis predicated according to priority and poste- 
riority: the same perfection belongs to both of them but notin the same 
way. Analogy of one to another is fit for theological discourse since, on 
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‘one hand, it safeguards God’s absoluteness and uniqueness and, on the 
‘other hand, does not destroy the ontological consistence of finite beings. 

(8) Names of mixed perfections are predicated of God according to 
‘metaphorical analogy. 

(4) Names ofabsolute perfections applied to beings of different species 
without any relation to God are predicated according to the analogy 
of proper proportionality. 

‘This, in its main lines, is Aquinas’ teaching on analogy. But, as we 
hhave seen, he has expressed these few basic ideas in a great variety of 
ways, He has given many different divisions of analogy, and to the same 
division he has frequently given different names. Several times he has 
used the same example to illustrate different modes of analogy. Aquinas’ 
commentators have found all this very confusing and have tried to 
Introduce some order into his teaching by adopting a fixed terminology 
and by reducing all his divisions of analogy to only one, The most 
successful of these attempts is the one made by Cajetan and it is to this 
that we now turn. 


8. CAJETAN’s VERSION OF AQUINAS’ DOCTRINE OF ANALOGY 


‘Thomas de Vio, better known as Cardinal Cajetan, was born at 
Gaeta, Italy, on February 20, 1468. At the age of 16 he entered the 
Order of Preachers, which sent him to study at Naples and Bologna, 
At the age of 23 he began his teaching career as a lector at Pavia, Two 
years later he became a Bachelor at the University of Padua and was 
‘appointed the task of interpreting the Books of Sentences, In 1494 he 
received the Chair of Thomistic Metaphysics at the same university. 
‘Three years later Cajetan was called by the Duke of Milan to teach 
theology at the university of Pavia. Upon the death of the Procurator 
General of the Order in 1500 Gajetan was called to occupy the vacant 
Position. In 1509 the Pope appointed him Vicar General, and in 1510 
the Chapter General ofthe Order elected him, at the age of forty, Master 
General. In this new capacity he dedicated all his strength to restoring 
discipline and zeal of learning amonghis confreres, In 1517 Pope Leo X 
made him a Cardinal and a Counselor of the Pope, which did not 
prevent Cajetan from continuing to govern his Order. Thereafter he 
‘was forced to abandon his life of cloistered scholar and had to dedicate 
‘most of his time to the service of the Order and of the Pope. As Master 
General he directed the activities of the Friars Preachers against the 
errors of his time, promoted ecclesiastical discipline and unity and sent 
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missionaries to the New World; as a Counselor of four Popes, Jlius IT, 
Leo X, Adrian VI and Clement VII, and as a Papal Legate, he dealt 
with such matters as the Pseudo-Council of Pisa and Luther himself, 
Notwithstanding all this activity he found time to write no less than 
157 works of philosophy, theology and exegesis. In 1534, the aging 
Cardinal fell sick, and on October 10 of the same year he died. At his 
express command he was buried in simplicity at the entrance of the 
Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva in the heart of Rome, 

‘The most important of Cajetan's works is his profound Commentaria 
on the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, Other famous works are the 
‘Summula Peccatorum, the Commentaries on Aristotle and the De Nominum 
Analogia. The latter is a litte book written in 1498. Although Cajetan 
‘wrote this treatise at the youthful age of thirty, it shows no traces of the 
immaturity which usually reveals itself in the earlier works even of great 
philosophers. Without any sign of hesitation or uncertainty, he system 
tically explains the whole Thomistic theory of analogy in such way 
that neither he nor any subsequent philosophers for many years found 
reason to add anything to the fundamental principles and outlines laid 
down by him. 

‘The reason which prompted Cajetan to write The Analogy of Names 
i given by him in the opening passage of the treatise itself: “Motivated 
both by the obscurity of the subject itself and the deplorable scarcity of 
profound studies in our age, I intend to publish during this vacation 
1 treatise on the analogy of names. An understanding of this doctrine 
is s0 necessary that without it no one can study metaphysics, and igno- 
rance of it gives rise to many errors in other sciences."* 

‘The form of exposition is simple. The content is presented in tight 
logical sequence. After a brief consideration of analogy in general, 
Gajetan devotes three chapters to the study of the division of analogy, 
‘He shows that there are three fundamental modes of analogy: inequality, 
attrubition and proportionality. These, according to Cajetan, corre- 
spond to the modes of analogy described by Aquinas in The Sentences as: 
according to being but not according to intention (inequality), ac- 
cording to intention but not according to being (attribution), according 
to both intention and being (proportionality). All other divisions of 
analogy which are found in Aquinas’ works may be reduced to 
trichotomous one. In Chapters Four to Ten Cajetan carefully analyzes 


* Cajetan, The Analog of Nome, transl. Bashi & Koren (Pituburgh, 195%), p. 9. The 
Latin quotations from the De Nomina nang are according tothe Venetian edition of the 
Opuscils Omnis Thee de Vio Catan, in Dict Thence Oprs Omi (Venice, 1998). 
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the nature of analogy, especially that of analogy of proportionality. 
Chapter Eleven is of more practical nature. In it, he indicates the safe~ 
‘guards o be taken in order to avoid errorsin the use of analogous terms. 
For the present purposes of our study only the first three chapters are 
relevant and only these chapters are given a detailed analysis. 

In Chapter One, after stating that all forms of analogy may be in- 
cluded under one threefold division, Cajetan shows that “all analogous 
terms can be reduced to three modes of analogy, analogy of inequality, 
‘analogy of attribution, analogy of proportionality.” The rest of this 
‘chapter contains a brief description of the nature of analogy of inequali- 
ty. “Things are said to be analogous by analogy of inequality if they 
have a common name, and the notion indicated by this name is exactly 
the same but unequally participated in.”* An example of this analogy 
is the predication of the term “body.” “Body” is a term common to all 
bodies. But there are inferior and superior bodies, which shows that 
the perfection designated by the name “body” is not realized according 
to an equal grade but according to an analogous grade. The notion of 
body, however, remains the same for all bodies. For this reason “the 
Jogician refers to analogous terms of this type as univocal, The philoso- 
her, on the other hand, regards them as equivocal, the difference 
coming from the fact that the former considers the intentions expressed 
by the names, and the latter their natures.” Cajetan concludes this 
chapter with the statement that analogy of inequality is the same kind 
of analogy that in The Sentences St. Thomas calls “analogy according 
to being but not according to intention.” 

Chapter Two is by far the longest of the three chapters under con- 
sideration. Tt begins with this definition of analogy of attribution. 
“Analogous by attribution are those things which have a common name, 
and the notion signified by this name isthe same with respect to the term 
but differentasregardstherelationshipsto this term."*Cajetan's example 
for this analogy is the predication of the term “healthy.” The name 
“healthy” is common to medicine, urine and animal, but the notion of 
all in so far as healthy expresses different relationships to one term, 


* Gaetan, De Nomina Analog, 1, 3: °Ad tres expo modo analogiae analoga omnia 
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namely, health, For ifany one describes what an animal is insofar as itis 
healthy, he will say that itis the subject of health, and that urine insofar 
as it is healthy is a sign of health, whereas medicine insofar as it is 
healthy will be mentioned as a cause of health, In this example it is 
perfectly clear that the notion of health is not entirely the same nor 
entirely different, but to a certain extent the same and to a certain 
extent different. For there is a diversity of relationships, but the term 
‘of those relationships is one and the same, Analogy of attribution may 
take place in four different ways according to the four genera of causes. 
‘The primary analogate, with which the secondary analogates are in a 
relation of attribution, may be either the end or the efficient cause of 
the exemplar or the material subject of the secondary analogates. The 
essential characteristic ofthis mode of analogy is that “only the primary 
analogate realizes the perfection formally, whereas the others have it 
‘only by extrinsic denomination,”! Then Cajetan shows that not only 
‘are names like “healthy” and “medical” predicated in this way but 
Also “good” and “being” may be used according to this mode of pre= 
dication, For, although materially, i.c., in reality, good is an intrinsic 
Property of all things, formally, i.e, from a logical point of view, the 
notion of good may be considered to be verified intrinsically only in 
the essential good; the others are called good by extrinsic denomination, 
because of their relation of causal dependence on the essential good. 
Cajetan says: 
“The same applies to good. Although es 
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Cajetan insists on this point and wants his explanation to be under 
stood in the sense that “every name which is analogous by attribution 
as such, i.e. insofar as itis analogous in this manner, is common to the 
analogates in this way that it pertains to the primary analogate formally 
and to the others by extrinsic denomination,”* Cajetan then proceeds 
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to enumerate other characteristics of analogy of attribution. In this 
analogy the primary analogate is one in reality as well as in the mind. 
‘The primary analogate is put into the definition of the secondary ana- 
Jogates. The only thing in common among the secondary analogates is 
the external word, which implies an identical term (terminus) diversely 
referred to. The analogous name signifies the primary analogate dis- 
tinctly and the secondary analogates only in a confused manner, There 
is nothing prior to the primary analogate in which the whole perfection 
‘expressed by the analogous term is formally realized. In the concluding 
section of this chapter Cajetan shows that his analogy of attribution is 
the same as Aquinas’ analogy according to intention but not according 
to being. He maintains that the analogy of two to a third (duarum ad 
tertium), the analogy of many to one (plurium ad unum), the analogy of 
fone to another (iis ad alterum) and the analogy of proportion (analogia 
proportions) can all be reduced to analogy of attribution. 

Chapter Three deals briefly with analogy of proportionality. Cajetan 
first gives its definition. “We say that analogous by proportionality are 
called those things which havea common name and the notion expressed 
by this name is proportionately the same. Or to say the same in a differ 
‘ent way, analogous by proportionality are called those things which 
have a common name, and the notion expressed by this name is similar 
‘according to a proportion.” An example of this analogy is the pre- 
dication of the verb “to see” of the eye and of the intellect. To sce by 
corporeal vision (the eye) and by intellectual vision (the intellect) are 
indicated by the common term “to see,” because just as to understand 
Presents something to the mind, so to see presents something to the 
animated body. But there are two kinds of proportionality, namely, 
metaphorical and proper. 


It is metaphorical when the common term has absolutely one formal meaning 
Which i realised in one ofthe analogates and predicated of the other by metaphor. 
For example “to smile” has one meaning in itself, but is metaphorically analogous 
‘with respect to a true smile and a blooming meadow or good fortune; for thus we 
indicate that these things are just fike a man smiling... Analogy of proportionality 
‘occurs it the proper sense when the common name is predicated of both analogates 
‘without the use of metaphors. For instance “principle” can be predicated of the heart 
‘with respect to aa animal and of a foundation with respect to a house. As Averrocs 
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says in his seventh commentary on I Ethics Ch. vi, itis predicated of them pro- 
portionately.* 

Cajetan concludes Chapter Three with an enthusiastic eulogy on the 
excellence of the analogy of proper proportionality, which alone deserves 
the name of analogy in the proper sense. Inequality and attribution are 
incorrectly called analogous, since from a logical point of view they are 
univocal predications, Finally only the analogy of proper proportional- 
ity has metaphysical value. For “by means of analogy of (proper) pro- 
portionality we know indeed the intrinsic entity, goodness, truth, etc. 
of things, which are not known from the other analogies.”* 


9. CRITICIM OF GAJETAN's RETERFRETATION OF AQUINAS! 
DOCTRINE OF ANALOGY 


The influence of Gajetan’s little book De Nominum Analogia was 
extraordinary. His classification of analogy was accepted as definitive 
by many philosophers, who thought with John of St. Thomas that “the 
difficulties concerning analogy, which are more metaphysical, have 
been argued so thoroughly and subtly by Cajetan in the opusculum 
‘On the Analogy of Names that no room is left to find out anything further."* 
Cajetan’s analysis and systematization was accepted by mostof Aquinas’ 
disciples. In an era which rejected analogy of proportionality from 
metaphysics as something “blasphemous,” those who accepted Caje- 
tan’s view held that analogy of proportionality was the only true meta- 
physical analogy.* In this choir of praises for Cajetan, there was, how- 
‘ever, from the very beginning a powerful dissenting voice, the voice of 
Suarea, In his Disputationes Metaphyricac* Suarez attempts to prove that 
Cajetan misinterprets Aquinas’ doctrine of analogy on two main points: 
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(1) On analogy of proportionality. ~ According to Suarez Aquinas does 
not teach any analogy of proper proportionality, in which the analogous 
name is predicated properly and intrinsically of all the analogates, 
Every true analogy of proportionality includes an element of metaphor 
and ofimpropriety, just as “smiling” is said of a meadow through meta- 
phorical reference. Its for this reason that Aquinas refuses to recognize 
any analogy of proportionality between God and creatures. For, “bein, 
‘and all the other names of absolute perfections are predicated properly 
and intrinsically of both of them. Therefore Cajetan is wrong in giving 
such prominence to the analogy of proportionality. (2) On analogy of 
intrinsic attribution. — According to Suarez, besides an analogy of ex- 
trinsic attribution, Aquinas teaches also an analogy of intrinsic attri- 
bution, i.e. an analogy where the denominating form exists intrinsically 
in both (or all) the terms, in one absolutely and in the other or others 
relatively, through intrinsic relation to the former. This kind of analogy 
is frequently illustrated by Aquinas through the predication of “being” 
of substance and accident. Whereas substance is being in the primary 
and absolute sense, accident is not designated “being” by extrinsic de- 
nomination from the being of substance but from its own proper and 
intrinsic being, The analogy between God and creaturesis of the inti 
sic attribution type. Therefore Cajetan is wrong in leaving out intrinsic 
attribution from his classification of analogy. 

For centuries Suarez’ view was an isolated one. But in recent years 
many Thomists have joined him in his criticism of Cajetan's version of 
analogy. The reaction was led by Blanche's essay “Nole sur le sens de 
quelques locations concernant Vanalogie dans le langage de St. Thomas d'Aguin,"* 
in which the author tries to show that Aquinas distinguishes only be- 
tween two modes of analogy: (a) analogy of many to one and (b) analogy 
of many to many. Their common trait is that the predication takes place 
according to priority and posteriority in both of them. Some years later 
‘came Gilson’s epoch-making paper “Cajétan et I’ Existence,"* in which he 
attacked Cajetan’s Aristotelian and essentialist interpretation of 
Aquinas, as well as the “minor problem” of Cajetan’s version of anal- 
ogy. 

‘This interpretation of the philosophy of St. Thomas has been “the 
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‘main obstacle to the diffusion of Thomism.” By explaining Aquinas in 
the light of, and according to, Aristotle, Cajetan misses the great novelty 
of his philosophy, the discovery of being (esse). To Cajetan the supreme 
perfection continues to be essence, not existence. He is an essentialist 
not an existentialist. Encouraged by Gilson’s authority more and more 
‘Thomists have denounced Cajetan’s version of analogy and have 
propounded some new interpretation of Aquinas’ teaching? 

tis one of the ambitions of the present study to attempt to give some 
contribution to the solution of this difficult problem. From the outset, 
however, we want to make it clear that we do not have the least doubt 
that Cajetan intended to give a systematic and faithful presentation of 
Aquinas’ doctrine of analogy. It is true that he bases his interpretation 
on the solitary passage of Jn J Sententiaram, Dist. 19, Q. 5, A. 2 ad 1 
But throughout his De Nominum Analogia he gives quotations of Aquinas’ 
various works in order to prove his agreement with Aquinas, It is not 
Cajetan's intentions but his results that are unsatisfactory, His classifio- 
ation of analogy can not exhaust all the modes of analogy mentioned 
by Aquinas. And, what is more, he did not understand the function of 
analogy in Aquinas’ theological works. 

In De Nominum Analogia Cajetan divides analogy into three main 
modes: analogy of inequality, analogy of attribution and analogy of 
proportionality. He identifies these three modes with the modes of ana- 
logy mentioned by Aquinas in In I Sententiarum, Dist. 19,Q..5, A.2ad 1, 
i.e. analogy according to being and not according to intention, analogy 
according to intention and not according to being, analogy according 
to intention and according to being. For the present there is no need to 
question the validity and utility of a threefold divison of analogy. But 
there are two questions which must be raised here: (1) are the three 
analogies of inequality, attribution and proportionality found in Aqui- 
nas’ texts that we have examined? (2) can these three analogies be 
identified with the three analogies mentioned by Aquinas in Jn J Sen- 
tentiarum? To the first question we may answer without further hesitation 
that there is no doubt concerning the presence in Aquinas’ works of the 
three analogies of inequality, attribution and proportionality.® As to 
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the second question, before being in a position to answer it, we must 
reconsider the nature and function of the three analogies of In J Senlen- 
tiarum. To keep Cajetan’s order we may begin with the analogy accord- 
ing to being and not according to intention (secundum exse et mon secundum 
intentionem). This analogy occurs when several things are considered 
equal in the intention of something they have in common, but this 
common element does not have a being (ex) of the same kind in them. 
For example, all bodies are considered equal in the intention of cor- 
poreity, but the being (esse) of the material bodies is different from the 
being (esse) of the celestial (or immaterial) bodies. Another example 
given frequently by Aquinas is that of the “form in the agent and the 
form in the effect.”® Also in this ease the notion (ratio or intent) of what 
is in the mind of the artist is the same as the notion of the thing realized. 
But the form existing in the mind of the artist has a different mode of 
being (es) from the form existing in matter. Thus, although the notion 
of the material house is the same as the notion of the house in the mind 
of the builder, the two houses have a different being (ewe), The predi- 
cation of “body” and “house,” then, is univocal from the logical point 
of view, but analogous from the ontological point of view. It is univocal 
from the logical standpoint because logic studies things as they are 
conceived by the mind and the mind can conceive them in the same way, 
even when they are actually different. It is in this way that the mind 
conceives a generic notion, e.g. body, to be the same in all its species, 
although it is realized differently in each one of them, The predication 
{s analogous from the physical standpoint, because physics considers 
things as they are in themselves, as they actually are according to their 
mode of being and not as they are conceived. The physicas tries todo away 
‘with all abstractions and to consider things as they really are. He cannot 
bring under the same genus things which have different modes of being, 
for example, the house in the mind of the artist and the house on the side 
ofthe street, or the picture of a man and the real man, The essential trait, 
of analogy according to being and not according to intention is, then, 
that a difference in being (esse) gives rise to a physical analogy even 
where the notions are logically the same. Difference in being (esse) is, 
‘what counts in this analogy. 

Now we may ask whether Cajetan is correct in identifying his analogy 
of inequality with Aquinas’ analogy according to being and not ac- 
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cording to intention. The essential trait of the analogy of inequality 
is that “the notion is exactly the same but unequally participated 
in,” i.e. itis realized according to different degrees, ¢.g., “corporeity is 
more noble in a plant than ina mineral.” Another trait of the analogy of 
inequality is that the notion unequally participated in is predicated 
according to priority and posteriority. If Cajetan’s description of anal- 
ogy of inequality is compared with Aquinas’ description of analogy 
according to being and not according to intention we notice on one 
hand that Cajetan omits reference to the notion of being (esse), which 
‘occursin the analogy according to being and not according to intentio 
‘on the other hand we find no mention in Aquinas of the two main traits 
of analogy of inequality, i.e. different degrees of participation in the 
same perfection and predication according to priority and posteriority, 
‘This immediately suggests a negative answer to our question, as (0 
whether Cajetan’s identification of his analogy of inequality with 
Aquinas’ analogy according to being and not according to intention 
is correct. However, this conclusion is not unavoidable. One may still 
maintain that Cajetan’s disregard for the notion of being (ess) is due to 
his essentialism, But it is only a matter of terminology, not of doctrine, 
Moreover, difference of being (esse), which is the main trait of Aquinas’ 
analogy according to being and not according to intention, implies both 
degrees of being and predication according to priority and posteriority, 
‘Therefore Cajetan’s identification of analogy of inequality with analogy 
according to being and not according to intention does not need to be 
rejected. Westill doubt, however, the opportunity of raising this analogy 
into a distinct mode of analogy. Aquinas seems to have noticed the 
superfluity of this mode of analogy and in his later works he never 
mentions it again as a separate class. He includes inequality under one 
of the modes of analogy by reference as it can be seen from his use of 
the examples of analogy according to being and not according to inten 
tion as illustrations of modes of analogy by reference.* Cajetan is not 
unaware of the superfluity of this distinct classification of analogy of 
inequality, since he considers it as “entirely foreign to analogy,”® yet 
he enumerates it as one of the three main classes of analogous terms 
and devotes the first chapter of De Nominum Analogia to it. 

‘We may now pass to consider the problem of the identity of Cajetan’s 
analogy of attribution with Aquinas’ analogy according to intention 
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‘and not according to being. Here again Cajetan’s terminology is foreign 
to Aquinas. Aquinas never uses the term “attribution” as a name of a 
special class of analogy but he does ase the verb “attribuere.” But from 
this use of “attribuere” we cannot draw any definite conclusion about his 
view on analogy of attribution. For, there are cases in which he uses 
“attribuere” with reference to the attribution of intrinsic properties. 
More illuminating is a study of Aquinas’ use of “denominatio,” a term 
used by Cajetan in his description of analogy of attribution, when he 
says that analogy of attribution “is according to extrinsic denomination 
only."* Aquinas several times distinguishes between intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic denomination and gives for extrinsic denomination the same 
example (that of the predication of “healthy”) which in Zn I Senlentiarum 
he uses as an illustration of the analogy according to intention and not 
according to being.* Moreover there is substantial agreement between 
Gajetan’s description of analogy of attribution and Aquinas description 
of analogy according to intention and not according to being. Both sce 
the essential trait of this analogy in the fact that the perfection signified 
by the predicate isintrinsic only to the primary analogate and isascribed 
to the secondary analogates only because of some relation to the prim: 
ty. Thereis, then, no doubt that Aquinas sometimes teaches an analogy 
of extrinsic denomination, i.e. of extrinsic attribution, and that the 
analogy according to intention and not according to being in Jn I Sen- 
tentianwm is analogy of this kind, We may therefore conclude that 
Gajetan’s indentification of his analogy of attribution with the analogy 
according to intention and not according to being is correct. 
Gajetan indentifies his analogy of proper proportionality with the 
analogy according to intention and according to being, the last of the 
analogies enumerated by Aquinas in Jn I Sententiarum. Is this identifi- 
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cation correct? Here again we must first establish the basic traits of 
Cajetan’s analogy of proper proportionality and Aquinas’ analogy ac~ 
cording to intention and according to being, Gajetan defines his analogy 
as one in which several things “have a common name, and the notion 
expressed by this names proportionally the same.” He gives the example 
of “vision,” when predicated of the eye and of the intellect. Aquinas 
defines his analogy as one in which a common element exists “in each 
one of those things of which it is predicated, but this element differs ac 
cording to « higher or lesser degree of perfection.” His example is that 
of “being,” when predicated of substance and accident. The only 
common element in the two definitions is that in both the predication 
is made according to intrinsic denomination in all analogates. Is this 
enough to authorize the conclusion that by analogy of proportionality 
and analogy according to intention and according to being Cajetan and 
Aquinas mean the same kind of analogy? ‘The conclusion is legitimate 
only on the assumption that intrinsic denomination for all analogates 
is found only in analogy of proportionality and in no other mode of 
analogy. But this is just what our lenghty analysis of the various texts 
in which Aquinas gives different divisions of analogy seems to have 
disproved. We have seen that in theology Aquinas makes extensive use 
ofanother kind of analogy, theanalogy of one to another, whose essential 
characteristics is intrinsic denomination for all its analogates, ‘The anal- 
ogy of one to another eannot be reduced to analogy of proportionality 
both because it is an analogy of direct similarity and not an analogy of 
relations, and because its ground is efficient causality and not formal 
causality. While in both analogy of proportionality and analogy ac- 
cording to intention and according to being the predication is one of 
intrinsic denomination forall analogates, that similarity snot asufficient 
reason to authorize the conclusion that they are the same mode of 
analogy. Actually there are two strong reasons for arguing that the 
‘mode of analogy called by Aquinas in In I Sententiarum “analogy ac~ 
cording to intention and according to being” is not an analogy of pro- 
portionality but an analogy of one to another. (1) St. Thomas says that 
in analogy according to intention and according to being the same 
nature exists in every analogate “but according to a higher or lesser 
degree of perfection.” This characteristic of being predicated according 
to degrees of perfection is neither for Aquinas nor for Cajetan a distinct 
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characteristic of analogy of proportionality, where something is formal- 
ly predicated of each analogate according to its own nature without 
‘any reference to higher or lesser degrees of perfection. Degrees of per= 
fection are implicit in all analogies of proportionality, but for Aquinas 
they area distinct characteristic ofanalogy of many to one and especially 
of analogy of one to another. (2) Aquinas’ example for analogy ac- 
cording to intention and according to being is that of “being” when 
predicated of substance and accident. But we know that this is the 
familiar example that St. Thomas uses as an illustration of the analogy 
of one to another, It is the example used in De Potentia and Summa Contra 
Gentiles to illustrate how names of absolute perfections are predicated 
of both God and creatures.* Gajetan's identification of his analogy of 
proportionality with the analogy according to intention and according, 
to being of In J Sententiarum is therefore mistaken, But in Cajetan’s case 
the identification is understandable, since the analogy according to 
intention and according to beings an analogy of intrinsic denomination 
for all analogates and Cajetans knows only one analogy in which predi- 
cation takes place according to intrinsic denomination in all analogates, 
namely the analogy of proper proportionality. Summing up what has 
been said of Cajetan’s identification of his three modes of analogy with 
the three modes of analogy enumerated by Aquinas in In J Sententiarum 
‘we may conclude that this identification is correct for only one of the 
analogies, i.c. the identification of analogy of attribution with analogy 
according to intention and not according to being. The indentification 
of analogy of inequality with analogy according to being and not ac~ 
cording to intention is admissible only on the assumption that Cajetan’s 
essentialistic terminology can be translated into Aquinas’ existentialistic 
one, Finally the identification of analogy of proportionality with anal- 
‘ogy according to intention and according to being would be rejected 
by Aquinas, since he recognizes other modes of analogous predication 
according to intrinsic denomination for all analogates, besides analogy 
of proper proportionality. But this identification is necessary in Cajetan’s 
‘own classification of analogy since here proportionality is the only anal- 
‘ogy in which predication takes place according to intrinsic denomination 
in all analogates. 

Cajetan’s classification of analogy then rests on a misinterpretation 
of an isolated text of St. Thomas. Therefore, there is reason to doubt 
that Cajetan’s trichotomous division of analogy is an adequate cl 
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fication of Aquinas’ modes of analogy. Cajetan claims that his division 
‘of analogy exhausts all possible modes of analogy! and therefore includes 
all the many divisions of analogy made by St. Thomas on several oc 
casions according to the needs of the different circumstances, But our 
analysis of St. Thomas’ works has clearly shown that in his study of the 
predication ofthe names of God his interest is centered around a mode 
of analogy, the analogy of one to another, which cannot be included 
under any of Cajetan’s three modes of analogy. We conclude, therefore, 
that Cajetan’s classification of analogy is not an adequate classification 
of Aquinas’ modes of analogy. Before proceeding to an analysis of 
Aquinas’ modes of analogy, we may review the reasons that require us 
to consider the analogy of one to another as.a mode of analogy distinct 
both from analogy of proper proportionality and from analogy of ex- 
trinsic attribution. 

Our analysis of the texts in which Aquinas develops his theory of 
analogy has shown that in his more mature theological works, when 
he deals with analogy, he has a single aim: that of finding a mode of 
analogy which is able to account for all the aspects of the God-creature 
relation, He believes that this ean be achieved by the mode of analogy 
of intrinsic denomination. ‘This analogy is called by Aquinas, analogy 
of one to another according to priority and posteriority. 

In De Nominum Analegia Cajetan attempts to reduce the analogy of 
‘one to another (unius ad allem) to one of his standard classes of analogy. 


nomination but in analogy he believes that extrinsic denot 
tun essential characteristic of attribution and intrinsic denomination 
is an essential characteristic of proper proportionality. With t 
of intrinsic and extrinsic denomination he reduces analogy of one to 
‘another either to attribution or to proportionality. Indeed, from the 
formal standpoint, he identifies it with analogy of attribution and, 
from the material standpoint, he identifies it with proper proportion 
ality.* 

Cajetan's identification of analogy of one to another according to 
priority and posteriority with either analogy of attribution or with 
analogy of proportionality seems unwarranted for various reasons. The 
identification with attribution overlooks Aquinas’ distinction between 
two different ways of designating a thing because it bears a relation to 

+ Cajctan, De Naminan dneigie 1: “AIL analogous tems can be reduce to three mavdes 
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another. Aquinas recognizes a mode of analogous predication according 
to intrinsic denomination even in cases where a perfection is attributed 
to a thing because it bears a relation to another. This enables him to 
creatures, even if, on one hand, these perfections belong to creatures 
because of a causal relation to God and, on the other hand, they can be 
ascribed to God only because He is known to be the cause of these 
perfections in creatures. 

‘The identification of analogy of one to another with proper pro- 
portionality fails to see that Aquinas bases the analogy of one to another 
on direct similarity rather than similarity of relations, Aquinas accounts 
for analogy of one to another by appealing to the principle of likeness 
of effect to cause, He does not make any use of the proportionality 
aspects in his principal theological works? 

Finally, Cajetan, by reducing analogy of one to another according 
to priority and posteriority to either analogy of attribution or to analogy 
‘of proper proportionality, fails to grasp Aquinas’ motive in assigning 
‘an exclusive position to analogy of one to another in theology. Aquinas’ 
intention is clearly that of providing a mode of analogy which can save 
God's absoluteness without destroying the consistence of creation, 
Creation is like God, but God is never like creation, Creation and God 
‘can never be analogous by agreement with something common to both, 
for they would then be on the same level and could be mutually com- 
pared. Itis always an analogy in which one imitates the other.* Now this 
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‘cannot be expressed either by analogy of many to one, or by analogy 
of extrinsic attribution or by analogy of proportionality. Analogy of 
‘many toone endangers Gods’ absoluteness and transcendence by putting 
God and creation on the same level. Analogy of extrinsic attribution 
either destroys the consistence of creation or leads to agnosticism with 
respect to God and destroys His immanence in creation. Analogy of 
proportionality does not indicate either the causal nexus between God 
and creatures or God's priority over His creatures.* All these inade- 
quacies are avoided in analogy of one to another according to priority 
and posteriority, since it is able to indicate at the same time the pot- 
session and the arder of possession of absolute perfections by creatures 
and God, It is for this reason that analogy of one to another occupies 
such a distinct place in Aquinas, 

‘Summing up the more important results of our investigation of 
Cajetan’s version of Aquinas’ doctrine of analogy, we have found that 
Cajetan’s classification of analogy rests on a misinterpretation of Jn 
Sent, Dist. 19, Q. 5, A. 1 ad 2; and that his trichotomous division of 
‘analogy is an inadequate classification of Aquinas’ modes of analogy, 
In his major theological works Aquinas argues that naraes of absolute 
perfections are predicated of God and creatures according to analogy of 
‘one to another (analogia wnius ad alteram). This is a mode of analogy that 
cannot be reduced to any of Cajetan’s three modes of analogy, since 
none of them is able to fulfill the task Aquinas attributes to analogy of 
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‘one to another in his theological system. Cajetan’s failures are due to 
his exaggerated Aristotelianism, Indeed his version of analogy is 
thoroughly Aristotelian. It does not take into account the long evolution 
and deep transformation of the notion of analogy, especially by the 
Neoplatonists and by Aquinas, Another cause of Cajetan's misinter~ 
pretation of Aquinas is his abstraction of the doctrine of analogy from 
its theological context, The De Nominum Analogia is a purely speculative 
treatise, where analogy of one to another according to priority and 
‘posteriority of intrinsic denomination can hardly be given fair consider- 
ation since it is distinctly theological, Indeed in Aquinas analogy of 
fone to another seldom has any function other than a theological one, 

‘The aim of this historical section has been to determine whether or 
‘not Cajetan’s version of analogy, both with regard to its classification 
and its fiznction, is faithful to Aquinas. We believe that sufficient evie 
dence has been produced to conclusively prove that Cajetan misinter- 
pprets the text on which he establishes his classification, that his 
fication is inadequate, and that his version of Aquinas’ doctrine of 
analogy fails to understand the theological function of analogy in 
St. Thomas’ system. These, I believe, are the main shortcomings of 
De Nominwn Analogia. But this is not all the little book has to say about 
analogy. Cajetan’s lasting contribution to the doctrine of analogy does 
not consist in his division of analogy or in his predilection for analogy 
of proper proportionality, but in his search for the solution of the logical 
‘and epistemological problems inherent to concepts intrinsically analo- 
gous. It is with these problems that the main part (chs. 4-11) of De 
Nominum Analogia deals. In this part Cajetan shows how an analogous 
concept is abstracted, how it is predicated and how it functions as the 
middle term of a syllogism. What Cajetan says in these chapters holds 
food not only in the case of a concept analogous according to analogy 
of proper proportionality, but in the case of any analogous concept 
that can be called intrinsically analogous. 


10, A NEW CLASSIFICATION OF AQUINAS’ MODES OF ANALOGY 


A new classification of Aquinas’ modes of analogy is required by the 
very fact that analogy of one to another cannot be identified with either 
attribution or proportionality. But there are two ways of obtaining 
classifications: (1) by logical division and (2) by arbitrary grouping 
together. Most classifications of analogy are not obtained through 
systematic division from a common fundamentum divisions but throug": 
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arbitrary associations. Aquinas’ numerous divisions of analogy give 
the impression that analogy is a matter which does not admit of 
systematic logical division. Nevertheless most of his divisions of analogy 
can be included under a division of analogy which takes as its funda- 
‘mentum dioisionis the notion of denomination. Starting, then, from the 
nation of denomination we may distinguish between two fundamental 
‘modes of analogy: (1) analogy according to intrinsic denomination and 
(2) analogy according to extrinsic denomination.* Both (1) and (2) may 
besubdivided again. In (1), by taking as findamentum divisionis the notion 
of relation of efficient causality, we obtain (a) analogy of intrinsic 
denomination “formally” based on a relation of efficient causality 
between the analogates, and (b) analogy of intrinsic denomination 
based not on a relation of efficient causality but on a similarity of 
relations. In (2), by taking as findamentum disisionis the notion of signi= 
fication we obtain (a) analogy of extrinsic denomination according to 
the proper signification and (b) analogy of extrinsic denomination ac- 
cording to improper or metaphorical signification, In this way we have 
‘obtained four modes of analogy, enough for our present purposes. These 
four modes can be correlated to the traditional terminology as follows: 
(1) (a) the analogy of intrinsic denomination “formally” based on 
relation of efficient causality between analogates equals analogy of in- 
trinsic attribution, (1) (b) the analogy of intrinsic denomination based 
not on a relation of efficent causality but on a similarity of relations 
equals analogy of proper proportionality. 

(2) (a) the analogy of extrinsic denomination according to proper 
signification equals analogy of extrinsic attribution, (2) (b) the analogy of 
extrinsic denomination according to improper or metaphorical signi- 
fication equals analogy of improper proportionality or analogy of metaphorical 
proportionality. 


1 Foran interesting attempt ofaystematic logical division ofanalogy seeG.P. Klubertane, 
“The Problem of Analogy of Being,” Rises of Mathys (1957), pp- 261 ft 
"stn general, analogies have always been divide into iniiae and extrinsic... The 
dininction between predicates which meat intrinsic perfetions presen i the subject of 
Wehich they are predicated and predicates which are denominated of ebject for eauons of 
‘ariout Kinds isa traditional and very simple dinintion which does oot need furter labora 
" (Klubertans, St Thoma ow Ansley, 125). 
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‘This division of analogy is able to include most of the modes of analogy 
mentioned by Aquinas in his many classifications of analogy. Actually 
if we omit the solitary classification of analogy of In I Sententiarum 
Dist. 19, Q. 5, A. I ad 2, for which he uses a terminology entirely 
abondoned in Aquinas’ later works we find that all the other modes 
of analogy may be identified with one or the other of our four. The 
analogy of many to one of In I Ethicorum, lect. 7; In IV Metaphysicorum, 
leet. 15 Ju VIL Metaphysicoram, lect. 4; Summa Contra Gentiles 1, 34; Summa 
Theologica 1, 13,5; In I Sententiarum 35, 1, 4, the analogy of two to-a third 
of De Potentia 7, 7 are all analogies of extrinsic attribution. The analogy 
of one to another of Summa Contra Gentiles 1, 34, of Summa Theologica I, 
13, 5, and of De Potentia 7, 7 is an analogy of intrinsic attribution. The 
analogy of many to many of Jn I Ethicorum, lect. 7, the analogy of two 
things having the same relation to different things of Jn V Metaphysicorum, 
lect, 8 and the analogy of proper proportionality of De Veritate2, 11 are 
all analogies of proper proportionality. The analogy of symbolical pro- 
portionality of De Veritate2, 11 is our analogy of improper or metaphor- 
ical proportionality. 

We have thus been able to classify Aquinas’ different uses of analogy 
inn fourfold scheme that is adequate for the purposes of the present 
study. These four modes are in line with Aquinas’ intention of preserving 
God's absoluteness as well as the consistence of creation, and his inten- 
tion of expressing divine transcendence as well as divine immanence, 
Further, these four modes are more consistent than Gajetan's system- 
atization with Aquinas’ whole teaching on analogy. We may now 
‘proceed to an analysis of the main logical differences that characterize 
‘and distinguish these four modes of analogy. 


11, THE BASIC LOGICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AQUINAS’ 
POUR FUNDAMENTAL TYPES OF ANALOGY 


Analogy, a8 a mode of predication, is by definition a logical problem. 
Tn this section we shall consider some features of this problem, with 
special regard for the differences that distinguish our four modes of 
analogy, some of which are semantical, some more strictly logical. 
Let's first consider the semantical differences, 

In modern languages there is still a group of words that are imitations 
of natural sounds, Such are, for example, in English, cuckoo, croak, swing, 
babble, etc. These words are called onomatopcic. In naturalistic theories 
of language, onomatopeic words form the original nucleus of natural 
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Janguage. They are words that man has learned from nature itself! 
But the largest part of modern languages is conventional.? They consist 
of sounds created by man to distinguish an object from another, 
Philologists have shown that conventional words are first introduced to 
designate material objects and they are extended to non-physical 
objects only at a later stage of the formation of the language. Its likely 
that this process has taken place in the following way. After having 
apprehended from nature some natural words (the onomatopocic 
words) man has learned to create conventional words in order to distin- 
guish one thing from another. Then little by little man has enriched his 
Tanguage with new words, capable of designating more and more things, 
But the world is very vast and rich and the formation of an adequate 
Janguage requires the creation of a large number of words, Man soon 
realized that the task of finding new words, ic. new sounds, for every 
new object was a very difficult one, Certainly an ideal, perfect language 
should have had a different word for every class of objects; this would 
have made every ambiguity impossible. But the creation of such a 
perfect language was too difficult and man began to use old words for 
new objects. This was done in two ways: either by putting together two 
old words or by imposing on an old word a new use. The first procedure 
was used when the new object combined in itself some of the character- 
istics of the old objects; this may be seen for example in the introduction 
of the words airplane, motorcar, television, etc. The second procedure was 
‘used when it was found that there was some similarity between the old 
‘and the new object; this may be seen, for example, in the imposition on 
the word car, originally designating a cart, of the meanings of a cage of 
‘an elevator, an automobile, etc.* Mast of the vocabulary of philosophy, 
theology and science has been obtained in one of these two ways.* The 
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second procedure, however, creates a very serious problem, i.e, the 
problem of distinguishing between new imposition (or imposition of a 
new meaning) of an old word and metaphorical use of an old word. 
For example, when we speak of electric current, vision of the intellect, fight 
of folly, voice of the heart, etc., do we use the words current, vision, light, 
toice, ete., metaphorically or do we impose on these words a new mean- 
ing? ‘This distinction is important since if the words in question have 
‘acquired a new imposition they can be defined without reference to the 
original meaning,! but if they are used metaphorically they cannot be 
defined without reference to their proper meaning. What is more, if 
they have acquired a new imposition, it would be a great blunder to 
introduce into their definition the original meaning of the word as it 
‘can be seen in the sentence "The great bear is the brightest constellation 
in heaven.” When a word has received two or more impositions it 
‘becomes an equivocal term and to attempt to substitute one meaning 
for the other is to fall into equivocation. ‘To return to the expressions 
electric current, vision of the intellect, voice ofthe heart, etc., should we consider 
the words current, vision, voice as metaphorical words or as words which 
have received a new imposition of meaning? More generally, are the 
‘words of science, philosophy and theology the same old words used 
‘metaphorically, or are they the old words with new meanings that may 
dispense with the old meaning? On this question there has never been 
agreement among linguists. Most of them are of the opinion that 
scientific, philosophical and theological vocabulary is the same vocab- 
lary of ordinary language used metaphorically. Consequently, they 
recommend to the scientist, philosopher and theologian that they go 
back to the original meaning of the term if they want to find outits true 
meaning.* This theory, in our view, is due to a confusion between the 
‘genetic process of scientific, philosophical and theological words and 
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their meanings. Those who believe that the meanings of these words 
is to be determined by tracing them back to ordinary language assume 
that since they have been imposed on scientific, philosophical and the- 
ological objects because these objects bear some similarity with the 
objects on which the words were first imposed, they must have the same 
meaning. But normally this is not the case. For example, when we call 
automobiles “cars” because of the similarity they have with the four 
wheeled objects, we do not mean by “cars” those primitive four wheels 
objects but the fast, modern means of transportation. As the primitive 
rs from the modern car, $0 too the meaning of car in its first 
{imposition is different from the meaning of carin its modern imposition, 
Temay be objected that since it was the analogy between the two objects 
that suggested the new use of the term, then, in both cases, the term 
‘must mean something similar, The answer to thisis that psychologically 
it may be true that in the early use of the new imposition most people 
may ascribe (o the term the same old meaning and use it for the new 
‘object only as a label; but even from the psychological standpoint, the 
better people know the new object, the more content they will give to 
the new imposition of the term.' For instance, the word “atom” as a 
technical term in physics continues to mean an indivisible particle to 
most laymen; to the physicist, on the other hand, the original meaning, 
of the term “atom” fades away and acquires a very different content, 
If this were not the case no progress in science would be possible, But 
since progress, at least in science, is real, since there are new discoveries, 
since new objects are known, it is necessary to admit that there are new 
‘concepts, But the discovery of new concepts and new abjectsis not always 
accompanied by the creation of new words to designate them. Most 
of the time new concepts, new objects are designated by old words, 
‘The choice of old words for new meanings, however, is not arbitrary, 
Usually the words selected are words previously used to designate 
objects which have some similarity with the objects newly discovered. 
‘This proves that with regard to scientific, philosophical and theological 
terms analogy is present at their origin, but usually itis an analogy con= 
cerning only secondary aspects of the objects which arc designated by 
the common term, and this aalogy ‘gradually fades away from the 
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content of the term. In truth, what photographer is interested today 
in the original imposition of words like diaphragms, focus and lens? What 
philosopher is any longer concerned with the original imposition of 
intellect and understanding, or even of substance and quality? But, what 
about analogous terms? Don't we have, at east here acase where a new 
‘imposition of the term does not take place when the analogous term is 
predicated of new classes of objects? Suarez argues that when the term 
“being” is extended from creatures to God no new imposition of mean 
{ngs takes place; then he goes on to show that the term “being” is not 
analogous but univocal, for, he says, analogous terms are made to 
signify many different things by new impositions.* Now, we may grant 
to Suarez that no new imposition takes place, when one includes within 
the extension of a term new instance, since imposition isthe connection. 
between words and meanings. New impositions are necessary only when 
new meanings are discovered and not when new instances of the same 
meaning are found, For instance, when one includes God or Sputnik 
‘within the extension of goodness he does not introduce a new meaning 
‘of the term "yoodness” but applies the old meaning to a new case.* This 
is true of all analogous terms in any of the four main modes of analogy. 
‘Asto analogy of intrinsic attribution and proper proportionality, Suatez 
himself recognizes that the predication of being requires no new 
position of meaning. Suarez, however, believes that being is not an 
analogous but a univocal term. But all philosophers who support the 
theory of analogy of predication claim that the predication of being is 
the outstanding example of both analogy of intrinsic attribution and 
proportionality. As to analogy of extrinsic attribution, in our episte- 
mological analysis, we have established that in this kind of analogy the 
predication is analogous because of a variation of meaning in thecopula, 
while the attribute itself (which together with the copula forms the 
predicate)* is not analogous but univocal. But it is of the essence of 
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univocal terms to have only one imposition. Finally, with regard to 
metaphorical analogy all philosophers agree that in the metaphorical 
use of'a term no new imposition takes place, because the metaphorical 
‘meaning cannot be understood without reference to the proper meaning. 
of the word. 

‘The results of this exeursus into the origin of language and the im- 
position of meanings may be summarized as follows: first we have tried 
to show that, in the formation of language, analogy is present in two 
ways: a) in onomatopocic words analogy is present as a similarity of 
sounds between objects and words, b) in words which have many im= 
positions analogy is present as a similarity between some accidental 
aspect of the objects designated by the original and the later impositions. 
‘After having established these facts we have argued that: a) the analogy 
between the meanings designated by different impositions of the same 
term is accidental, and in time is bound to disappear; b) analogous 
predication does not require new imposition of meaning. 

We may now move on to consider a more strictly logical problem of 
analogy, namely the logical distinction between the four modes of 
‘analogous predication, especially the logical distinction between analogy 
of extrinsic denomination and analogy of intrinsic denomination, At 
first, it seems that there is no logical distinction between these two forms 
of analogy. If we compare a case of analogy of extrinsic denomination 
(e.g. "Paul is healthy,” “the medicine is healthy,” “the color is healthy,” 
etc.) and a case of analogy of intrinsic denomination (e,g., “man is 
being,” “God is being,” “substance is being,” etc.) we find in them the 
‘same propositional structure, ie. a subject, a copula and an attribute; 
‘moreover the copula is the same, It takes some further analysis before 
noticing that the copula does not always function in the same way in 
the two modes of analogy. In the section on the epistemological problems 
of.analogy we shall see that in analogy ofextrinsic attribution the copula 
is not always used according to the same meaning but has variety of 
meanings. Here, we believe, is the ground for a logical distinction 
between analogy of extrinsic and intrinsic denomination, 

Analogy in its primary meaning is a mode of predication and as a 
mode of predication it can be analyzed in terms of judgments. There 
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‘are many different kinds of judgments, but with regard to analogy they 
may be divided into two main groups: a) judgments which are analogous 
because ofa variation in the meaning of the copula and b) judgments 
which are analogous because of a variation in the meaning of the predi- 
cative attribute. The first group is the group of analogy of extrinsic 
denomination; the second group is the group of analogy of intrinsi 
denomination. A few examples will make this clear, and, at the same 
time, will prove the validity of the distinction. As an example of judg- 
ments which are analogous because of a variation in the meaning of 
the copula let's take the analogous predication of healthy, e.g. “Peter 
is healthy,” “the medicine is healthy,” “the food is healthy,” “the color 
is healthy,” etc. Now the judgments connoted by these sentences are 
analogous. But they are analogous not because of a variation in the 
meaning of the concept signified by healthy (since our epistemological 
analysis will show that this concept is univocal) but because of a 
variation in the meaning of the copula “is, 
“belongs to,” sometimes means “causes,” sometimes means “signifies 
etc, Obviously in regard to the principal analogate, eg, “Peter i 
healthy,” the copula “is” must be taken in its unqualified sense, Tt 
signifies that the perfection of health belongs to Peter. Not so in the 
secondary analogates. Indeed when we say that “the medicine ix 
healthy” or “the food is healthy” we mean that the medicine or the 
food causer health. And when we say that “the color is healthy” we mean 
that the color shows or signifes health. The example of the predication 
of healthy shows, then, that in analogy of extrinsic attribution, judgments 
are analogous not because of a variation in the meaning of the attribute 
fealthy but because of a variation in the meaning of the copula is. This 
variation of meaning in the copula is characteristic also of the other 
kind of analogy of extrinsic denomination, i.e. metaphorical analogy, 
asit can be seen in the analogous predication of lion, e.g. “Achilles is a 
lion,” “that beast is a lion,” etc.; where the copula “is” in the first case 
means “acts like” (i.e, Achilles acts like a lion), but in the second case 
must be taken in its unqualified sense (i.e. it signifies that the perfection 
of leoninity is actually, formally and intrinsically in that beast), We 
may then generalize and say that in analogy of extrinsic denomination 
judgments are analogous not because of a variation in the meaning of 
the predicate attribute, but because of a variation in the meaning of the 
copula, In this respect analogy of extrinsic denomination is logically 
different from analogy of intrinsic denomination, where judgments are 
analogous because of a variation in the meaning of the predicate attrib- 
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‘ute itself, We may take the example of the analogous predication of 
being, e.g. “substance is being,” “God is being,” “man is being,” etc. 
‘The judgments connoted by these sentences are analogous. But they 
are analogous not because of a variation in the meaning of the copula 
“ig” (which has always the same meaning: the possession of the per- 
fection of being by the subject) but because of a variation in the meaning 
‘of the concept signified by the word deing. This variation of meaning 
in the concept of being is unavoidable, when the subjects of which being 
is predicated are, asin our example, God, man and substance, God, man 
and substance are essentially different and the concept of being does 
not signify partial aspect common to all of them but a perfection that 
pervades each one of them, The example of the predication of being 
shows, then, that in analogy of intrinsic attribution judgments are 
analogous not because of a variation in the meaning of the copula “is” 
but because of a variation in the meaning of the predicate attribute 
being.’ We are, then, justified in concluding that there is a logical 
difference between analogy of extrinsic denomination and analogy of 
intrinsic denomination. In analogy of extrinsic denomination, judg- 
‘ments are analogous because of a variation in the meaning of the copula 
In analogy of intrinsic denomination, judgments are analogous because 
ofa variation in the meaning of the predicate attribute. This distinction 
makes clear the is only in analogy of intrinsic denomination (i.e, 
analogy of intrinsic attribution and analogy of proper proportionality) 
that the predicate attribute is esentially analogous, i.e. it designates an 
analogous concept. In analogy of extrinsic denomination (i.c. analogy 
of extrinsic attribution and metaphorical analogy) the predicata attrib- 
ute is not analogous, since it signifies a univocal concept. 
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‘There are other important logical problems ofanalogy, as he problem 
of the relation between language and thought, which is frequently 
described as a relation of analogy,‘ the problem of the relation between 
analogy and univocation,* the problem of a logical definition of anal- 
ogy," ete, But these problems have no direct bearing on the theological 
problems of analogy with which this study is mainly interested. We 
may, therefore, shelve their investigation for the time being and go on 
to the analysis of the metaphysical presuppositions of analogy. 
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METAPHYSICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OF AQUINAS’ 
FOUR TYPES OF ANALOGY 


In this chapter we shall examine the main metaphysical presup- 
positions of the four Thomistic types of analogy. 

‘There are two sorts of metaphysical presuppositions, some regard 
the order of knowledge, others regard the order of being; we call the 
former epistemological, the latter ontological presuppositions. Let's 
first analyze the ontological presuppositions. 


1. ONTOLOGICAL PREsvPostions 


Analogy is the name of a special class of terms, the class of terms that 
are used neither univocally nor equivocally. Like genus and species, 
analogy is not immediately concerned with objects but with concepts 
and terms. Like genus and species, analogy is not a first but a second 
intention, As a second intention analogy requires foundation in reality, 
but it is not immediately founded in reality. Its proximate foundation 
is a first intention. Its correspondance with reality may be very weak 
‘and evanescent. Therefore from the fact that several things have an 
analogous name in common, we cannot conclude that a nature is had 
in common in the real order. Moreover the degree of correspondence 
with reality varies in the different modes of analogy. The ontological 
analogy required by extrinsic attribution is different from that required 
bby intrinsic attribution and proper proportionality. But, to proceed 
with order, let’ first consider the ontological elements common to all 
kinds of analogy. 


A, Ontological presuppositions common to all kinds of predcative analogy 


There are ontological elements, such as plurality of objects, dissi- 
milarity and participation, that are clearly presupposed by all kinds of 
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analogy! Other elements are common to most but not to all of them, 
‘This seems to be the case with similarity and proportionality. 

All kinds of analogy require a multiplicity of objects. In intrinsic 
attribution we have, et, the painter and the painting (asin the senten- 


ces “Titian is Venetian” and “this painting is Venetian”); in proper 
proportionality we have, e.g., substance and accident (as in the senten~ 
ces “substance is being” and “accident is being”); in extrinsic attrib- 
tution we have, e.g., color and man (as in the sentences “this man is 
healthy” and “this color is healthy”) ; in metaphorical proportionality 
‘we have, e.g., Achilles and lion (as in the sentences “Achilles isa lion” 
and “lions are courageous”), Only where there is a plurality of objects 
is analogy possible, since nothing is analogous to itself, 

Analogy requires moreover some dissimilarity between the objects 
‘compared. We cannot, for example, compare Peter and Paul with 
respect to humanity, since humanity is their essential constituent and is 
equally essentially present in both of them. Analogy takes place only 
where « perfection is not possessed in the same way but in dissimilar 
ways, Even when the same perfection is actually present in both objects 
‘compared asin intrinsic attribution and proper proportionality, analogy 
is possible only because the same perfection is distributed in different 
degrees (not quantitative but qualitative degrees).* Finally the dissi- 
milarity may be such that the perfection compared exists only in one 
object and is ascribed to the other or others by the work of the mind, 
‘This happens in extrinsic attribution. For example, ontologically, there 
is no likeness between color and man. Only man is actually healthy. 
But the mind discovers some relation between a particular color and 
health and on the ground of this relation it ascribes health also to the 
color. 

Another ontological character usually ascribed to all kinds of predi- 
ative analogy is that of similarity. But we have just seen that in analogy 
of extrinsic attribution there is no ontological likeness between the 
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‘objects compared. It is for this reason that in Jn I Sententiarum D. 19, 
Q. 5, A.2ad I St. Thomas calls this analogy “analogy according to 
intention only and not according to being.” The principle ofthe univer- 
sal analogy of being is no warrant for the thesis that ll modes of predi 
cative analogy require some kind of ontological analogy. In faith, this 
thesis rests on a confusion of logic and ontology, and of predicamentel 
and transcendental perfections. The principle omne ens est simile ceteris 
‘ntibus holds only for transcendental perfections.* Some ontological 
likeness is required not by all modes of predicative analogy but only by 
intrinsic attribution and by proportionality. However, the kind of 
similarity required by intrinsic attribution and proportionality is 
different for each, as we shall sce in the next section. The ontological 
similarity required by analogy is not a similarity ofform, since similarity 
of form is the ontological presupposition of univocation. Actually in 
no one of our modes of analogy do we find a likeness of form. So, for 
‘example, being, which is the common element of man and star, is not 
the form of either man or star. And Venetian, which is the common 
character of Titian and the painting isnot the form of either one of them. 
‘There is a likeness between the analogous terms but this likeness is not 
‘one of formal causality. Nor is this a quantitative likeness, such that it 
‘can be mathematically measured. Although it is a partial likeness it can 
neither be measured nor be abstracted, as it may be seen in our example 
of Venetian and being. The reason for this is that the analogous per~ 
fection isa trait which pervades the analogates in all their aspects, even 
their dissimilarity? 

Proportionality is another ontological character of analogy. It is 
usually associated with analogy of proper and metaphorical proportion- 
ality, But it is not peculiar to them. There are instances of analogies of 
intrinsic and extrinsic attribution that ean also be turned into the form 
of proportionality:* What is more, even univocation may be expressed 

4 CL lay Mavi, Lat Deg le Samp 822; Andro, The Bond of Being pp. 127-128; 
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terms of proportionality; thus it may be said that animality belongs 
to Peter in exactly the same way that it belongs to the dog Dundee.t 
But there is difference between univocal and analogous proportionality 
as there is difference between univocation and analogy. In univocal 
proportionality the relations are equal, they are exact and measurable 
as in mathematical proportionality. In analogous proportionality the 
relations are neither exact nor measurable, and they are not equal but 
only similar. For example, we cannot say that being belongs to Peter 
in exactly the same way that it belongs to the moon, but we can say that 
‘being belongs to Peter in a way similar to the way being belongs to the 
moon. This is especially true of analogy of intrinsic attribution and 
proper proportionality, Here the proportional likeness is a proportion 
ality of dissimilars (similitudo dissimiliam) founded not, as in the case of 
‘univocal likeness, on unity of species or genus but on diverse and un- 
perfection proportionally common. 
Participation is another property ofall modes of predicative analogy. 
But participation is no monopoly of analogy. It is also a property of 
tunivocation, We may, for example, say that both man and horse pa 
pate in animality.t This seems to defeat any hope of finding in partici- 
pation the solution of the problems of analogy.* But the situation is 
not so desperate. Only a confusion between predicamental (or logical) 
and transcendental (or ontological or metaphysical) participation makes 
the notion of participation useless. However, if we distinguish between 
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logical participation (e.g, the participation of several species in their 
genus, as humanity and asininity in animality) and ontological partici- 
pation (e.g., the participation of an effect in its cause as the painting 
in the painter)! we may be in a position to appeal to metaphysical 
participation for the solution of some ontological problems of at least 
‘one mode of predicative analogy, i-c. analogy of intrinsic attribution? 
(On the logical level participation is univocal, i. itis exactly the same 
inall participants. For example, Peter and Dundce participate inanimal- 
ity in exactly the same way. On the ontological level participation is not 
univocal but analogous. For example, Titian and the painting do not 
participate in Venetianity in an equal way, but only in a similar way, 
In the case that the analogous perfection is a genuine transcendental 
property, e.g. being, the primary analogate possesses it essentially, 
absolutely, and therefore by identity and not by participation. Only 
the secondary analogate is not identical with the analogous perfection 
‘but has a limited degree of it and is, therefore, said to participate in it. 
For example the First Cause of being is being itself, itis identical with 
being. But beings that are caused are not identical with being; they 
share in being. In having a share, or a degree of being, they are said to 
participate in being. We can see now that between univocal and analo- 
gous participation there is a fundamental difference. In univocal 
participation the perfection participated in is not wholly possessed by 
any analogate: no analogate is identical to the analogous perfection. 
For example, as far as our experience can tell, there is no subsistent 
animal to whom animality belongs by identity. In analogous partici- 
pation, if the analogous perfection isa transcendental, there cannot be 
secondary analogates without a primary, and to the primary analogate 
the analogous perfection has a relation of identity.* 
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B. Ontological presuppositions peculiar to the various kinds of analogy 
4) Intrinsic attribution and causality 

We have seen above that intrinsic attribution requires a real similarity 
between analogates and that this similarity is based on a relation of 
éflicient causality. For example, there is analogy between the Venetian 
painting and Titian, because Titian is the author of the painting, But 
efficient causality of itself alone does not guarantee a similarity between 
‘cause and effect. For instance, we may know that an omelet has been 
prepared by the Chinese Chiang, but this fact gives us no assurance 
that the omelet is Chinese. We may have this assurance only if we can 
‘appeal to the principle of the likeness between cause and effect. Only 
ifthe Scholastic principle omne agens agit simile sibi is valid are we justified 
in believing that there is something Chinese about the food. The pos- 
sibility of analogy of intrinsic attribution rests, then, on the validity of 
the principle of likeness between cause and effect. The validity of this 
principle is generally assumed by Aquinas, for whom it is selfeevident 
that an effect i like its cause. But there is at least an instance, where we 
‘are not so willing to grant its validity, namely the case of the God- 
‘creature relation. Assuming that God is the cause of the world and of 
everything that is in it, if the principle of likeness between cause and 
effect is universally valid, we are bound to conclude that there is some 
likeness also between God and His creatures. But we know that creatures 
are finite, temporal, imperfect etc. while God is infinite, eternal, perfect 
‘te. Itseems, therefore, that without some further justification we cannot 
apply the principle of similarity between cause and effect also to God. 
Since this is essentially a theological problem we reserve its discussion. 
for the chapter on the theological use of analogy. For the time being we 
may recognize for the principle omne agens agit simile sibi the validity 
that common sense ascribes to it, and we may agree with Aquinas that 
in so far as the principle of similarity between cause and effect is valid, 
also analogy of intrinsic attribution is possible.! 
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b) Proportionaity ond real distinction 

‘The ontological basis of analogy of proper proportionality is a real 
conformity between analogates. This conformity is described by Aquinas 
as a relatio conveientiae. There are two main problems concerning the 
conformity required by analogy of proper proportionality: (a) the nature 
of this conformity: is it a conformity of natures or a conformity of rela~ 
tion? (b) the conditions for this conformity: in order to havea conformity 
of relations is it necessary to have a real distinction within the analogates 
or is a logical distinction sufficient? 

(a) The nature of conformity required by proper proportionality. 
We have seen that intrinsic attribution is possible because the principle 
of likeness between cause and effect guarantees a similarity between 
analogates which are in a relation of causality. This similarity is a direct 
similarity. The similarity required by proper proportionality is of a 
‘vory different kind, Here we no longer have a direct similarity of natures 
but a similarity of relations, When we say for example, that being is to 
the house as being is to the moon what we intend to compare are not 
the two beings but the relation being/house to the relation being; moon. 
Proportionality, then, brings out a similarity between two relations and 
not a similarity between two natures. For this reason St, Thomas 
describes proportionality as a similarity of proportions (similitudo pro- 
‘portionum) or similarity of relations (similitude habitudinum).! Hee correctly 
uses the term similituo and not identitas because the likeness required 
by proper proportionality is one of similarity rather than identity. In 
this, analogy of proper proportionality is distinguished from mathemat- 
ical proportionality. For example, in the mathematical proportionality 
2/4 equals 3/6 and 3/6 equals 25/50 etc. the relation, that of doubleness 
in this ease, is identical in every proportion no matter how large the 
numbers or how wide the distance between the numbers compared. 
‘Doubleness always retains the same meaning and is, therefore, predicat- 
ed of each extreme univocally and not analogously. 
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(b) Does proper proportionality require a real distinction between 
the terms compared? ~ It has sometimes been said that proper propor- 
tionality is rooted in the real distinction between essence and existence. 
‘This view seems to us untenable for at least two reasons. (1) In Aristotle, 
where the distinction between essence and existence does not enter,? 
there scems to be analogy of proper proportionality, for instance in the 
four causes and in every category of being.* (2) Real distinction between 
the (erms is not required by the notion of proportionality. For example 
the proportionality 2/2 equals 4/4 is as good as any other.t 


) Intrinsic attribution and proper proportionality 

Before leaving the analogies of intrinsic denomination for an analysis 
of the analogies of extrinsic denomination itis expedient to make here 
some remarks concerning the value of intrinsic attribution and proper 
proportionality. Cajetan and the Cajetanists do not recognize intrinsic 
attribution. This forces them to turn analogies of natures into analogies 
of relations. For instance, if wisdom is predicated of God and man, 
according to the Cajetanists, wisdom is not predicated of both of them 
because in their natures there is some similarity with respect to wisdom, 
bbut because the relations Wisdom/God and wisclom/man are similar.* 
Butis this what we intend to say when we attribute wisdom to both God 
and man? When we say that God is wise and that man is wise we do not 
intend to set up a similarity between the relation of wisdom to man and. 
the relation of wisdom to God. What we want to say is simply that 
‘wisdom belongs properly and intrinsically to both God and man and 
that, therefore, there is a similarity between Wisdom and wisdlom.¢ 
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‘This is not to deny that itis possible to set up a proportionality between 
the relation of wisdom to God and the relation of wisdom to man.! 
‘What is questioned is the expediency of this procedure. What informa- 
tion does proper proportionality give us, which is not already supplied 
bby intrinsic attribution? Intrinsic attribution explicitly signifies the 
similarity between primary and secondary analogate.. The secondary 
analogate is an imperfect imitation of the primary with respect to the 
property caused by the primary in the secondary analogate, Intrinsic 
attribution implicitly expresses also that the relation of the analogous 
property to the secondary analogate is an imperfect imitation of the 
relation of the same property to the primary analogate, For example, 
if we say that there is analogy of intrinsic attribution between God's 
wisdom and man's wisdom, because man’s wisdom is an imitation of 
God's wisdom, we implicitly disclose that the relation of wisdom to man 
is an imperfect likeness of the relation of wisdom to God. The only 
advantage that proper proportionality has over intrinsic attribution 
is that proper proportionality makes the likeness of relations explicit.? 
But, on the whole, intrinsic attribution says much more than proper 
proportionality? 

Tt has been said that proper proportionality is necesasry in order to 
offset the tendency of intrinsic attribution to fall into univocation.t 
According to this theory intrinsic attribution is supposed to stress the 
similarity between the analogates, while the function of proper propor- 
tionality is to stress their differences. This does not seem to us to be the 
case, at least if intrinsic attribution is conceived in the way Aquinas 
conceives it. When intrinsic attribution is conceived in such way that 
the analogous perfection is predicated of the primary analogate 
sentially and of the secondary analogate only by participation (and we 
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have seen that this is the way intrinsic attribution is conceived by 
St. Thomas), any fear that intrinsic attribution destroys the difference 
between the primary and the secondary analogate and falls into uni 
vocation is unjustified. Intrinsic attribution stresses the likeness between 
analogates as much as their difference. Proportionality, then is not used 
because intrinsic attribution tends to destroy God's transcendence. 
Proper proportionality is used to help intrinsic attribution to bring out 
its hidden treasures, to make explicit what it contains implicitly. 


4) Extrinsic attribution and improper proportionality 

Analogy of extrinsic attribution and analogy of improper propor- 
tionality are by definition two modes of analogy in which the analogous 
predicate is attributed to the secondary analogate (or analogates) ac- 
cording to extrinsic denomination. In these two analogies, then, the 
analogous term does not clesignate in the secondary analogate something. 
Intrinsic to its nature.* Therefore, between the secondary and the prima 
ry analogate there cannot be either a likeness of natures (similituds 
hnaturae) nor a likeness of relations (relatioconcenientia proportionum) of the 
analogous perfection to their subjects.® Yet there must be some reason 
for the mind, for example, to call food “healthy” rather than “stupid” 
and the meadow “smiling” rather than “coward.” What is the ontologic~ 
al ground for this operation? 

(i) The ontological ground of extrinsic attribution. ~The traditional 
view is that the ontological ground of extrinsic attribution is a relation 
of causality of the secondary analogate to the primary. This relation. 
of causality, however, is not one of efficient causality but one of material 
causality (¢.g., when being is predicated of privation or American of 
Formosa) or of exemplary causality (e.g., when man is predicated of 
the statue) or of inal causality (e.g., when a missile that has not yet been 
shot is called inter-cosmic).t Since the relation is not one of efficent 
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causality, the principle omne agen: agit simile sibi cannot be applied and, 
consequently, no ontological ground is left for intrinsically ascribing 
the analogous property also to the secondary analogate.% For instance, 
‘we may say that Formosa is American insofar as she is within the range 
of American political influence. This influence is a real relation of 
America to Formosa but it is a relation which does not establish any 
‘ontological likeness between the two analogates. In analogy of extrinsic 
attribution, then, there is no real, ontological analogy between primary 
and secondary analogate, with regard to the analogous perfection. Yet, 
due to the real relation of the secondary to the primary analogate, the 
‘mind finds sufficient reason for ascribing also to the secondary analogate 
the property with regard to which the secondary analogate has some 
relation tothe primary. The analogous property, however, really belongs 
only to the primary analogate.* Evidence for this is the fact that in 
extrinsic attribution it is impossible to construct a proportionality be- 
tween the relations of the property of the primary analogate and the 
property of the secondary analogate. For example, it does not make any 
sense to say that American/Formosa equals American/United States. 
No American will be able to see any likeness between these two propor 
tions. Another reason for denying that the analogous property really 
belongs to the secondary analogate is the fact that, if we take away the 
primary analogate, then the analogous property can no longer be 
predicated of the secondary analogate, even if the secondary analogate 
continues to exist.* For example, today we can no longer say that Spain 
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‘is Roman, although Spain continues to exist, since the Roman Empire 
has fallen, There can be no doubt, therefore, that in analogy of extrinsic 
attribution there is no ontological likeness between the primary and 
secondary analogate with respect of the analogous perfection. There is, 
however, an ontological ground (the relation of either material or final 
causality) which directs the mind to establish a logical likeness between 
the primary and secondary analogate. 

(ii) The ontological ground of improper proportionality. — As in 
extrinsic attribution, so too in analogy of improper proportionality 
there is no ontological likeness between the natures of the primary and 
secondary analogate. Yet there must be a reason for the mind to set up 

is In the case of improper proportionality the ontological 
not a relation of non-efficient causality, as in extrinsic 
attribution.' For instance, when we predicate “lion” of the beast and 
Achilles, we do so neither because the lion has generated or eaten 
Achilles, nor because Achilles wanted to become a lion or to ride a tion, 
‘We predlicate “lion” of Achilles because there is something in Achilles’ 
behaviour or in his way of acting that resembles the behaviour or way 
of acting ofa lion, The ontological ground of improper proportionality 
is, then, a likeness of action. It is in this similarity of action that the 
mind finds a sufficient reason for ascribing also to the secondary analog- 
ate a property which actually belongs properly and intrinsically only 
to the nature of the primary analogate. Once this attribution is made it 
becomes possible to construct a proportionality between the relations 
of the analogous perfection to the primary and secondary analogates, 
‘The resulting proportionality remains improper because the analogous 
perfection belongs really only to one term of the proportion. Here, as 
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in extrinsic attribution, the likeness is more logical than real, though 
there is a real reason for the mind to construct a logical analogy. 

Teis sometimes held that there is more ontological ground in improper 
proportionality than in extrinsic attribution, i.e, that there is a better 
ontological justification for the mind to call Achilles a lion than to call 
‘a medicine (whase end is to procure health) healthy.? But, although in 
both extrinsic attribution and improper proportionality there is some 
‘ontological ground which directs the mind to establish an analogy be- 
tween primary and secondary analogates, the mind works much more 
arbitrarily in constructing analogies of improper proportionality than 
in constructing analogies of extrinsic attribution, While we have de- 
finite rules, by which we can all decide whether an analogy of extrinsic 
attribution is legitimate or not, we don’t have any such rule for analogy 
of improper proportionality. So, for example, nobody will deny that 
certain kind of abject is an intereosmic missile, though it will continue 
to stay at Gape Canaveral for several months. We can agree on this 
because we have a general rule, that enables us to ascribe to something 
1 predicate, which actually belongs only to its end, No such general 
rule exists for analogy of improper proportionality. For this reason 
‘many times we can't agree as to whether between two beings there is a 
similarity of actions or not. For example, many Americans question 
the statement that Governor Adams isa fox. They believe that he does 
not act like a fox. Many other people think so. But there is no rule for 
deciding this difference of opinion. The ontological ground is not 
sulficiently open to objective investigation. Again, after hearing the 
same song those who enjoyed it may say: “that was a sweet melody.” 
But those who did't like it, will reject the expression "sweet melody,” 
because they cannot admit that the melody affected their earsin thesame 
pleasing way as sweet things (e.g. candy) affect their palates. It is then 
clear that the relation of action, which is the ontological ground of 
improper proportionality, is something very vague and indefinite, 
‘while the relation of material and final causality, which is the ground of 
extrinsic denomination, is something very definite and objectively 
determinable. There is, therefore, more ontological ground for analogy 
of extrinsic attribution than for analogy of improper proportionality. 
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©. The image of God in man 

Up to the present our attention has been concentrated on the on- 
tological presuppositions of the four Thomistic types of analogy. Our 
analysis has been abstract and theoretical. Tt has not been concerned 
with the way Aquinas has actually conceived the ontological analogy 
between God and man, But since this is a problem that will come up 
again and again in Protestant theology, we cannot leave the subject 
without giving a brief exposition of Aquinas’ theory on the resemblance 
that man bears to God. In doing this, we shall follow the clear exposition 
that he gives in the Summa Theologica. 

Question 93 of the Pars Prima is entitled: “The end or term of the pro- 
duction of man.” Aquinas divides the Question into nine Articles. 
Article One asks “whether the image of God is in man?” ‘The answer 
is affirmative and says that “itis manifest that in man there isa likeness 
to God, copied from God as from an exemplar; yet this likeness is not 
‘one of equality, for such an exemplar infinitely excels its copy. Therefore 
there is in man a likeness to God: not, indeed, a perfect likeness, but 
imperfect.” 

In the reply to Objection Three St. Thomas explains that this likeness 
is the ground for affirming that between God and man there is a certain 
unity; then, he goes on to qualify this statement by distinguishing 
‘between various kinds of unity. “Now a thing is said to be one not only 
numerically, specifically, or generically, but also according to a certain 
analogy or proportion.” 

In this passage Aquinas obviously calls the ontological analogy that 
takes place between God and man “proportion,” ie. analogy of intrinsic 
attribution (and not analogy of proportionality), because here man is 
seen as an effect of divine causalit 

Article Four asks “whether the image of God is to be found in every 
man?” Aquinas answers: 

Since man i said to be the image of God by reason of his intellectual nature, he 
in the more perfectly like God according to that in which he ean best imitate God in 
his intellectual nature, Now the intellectual nature imitates God chiefly in this, 
that God understands and loves Himself. Wherefore, we see that the image of God 
is in man in three ways. First, inasmuch as man pomescs a natural aptitude for 
Understanding and loview God: and this aptitude consists in the very nature ofthe 
‘ming, which i common toall men. Secondly, inastiuch as man actually or habitually 
‘knows and loves God, though imperfectly; and this image consists in the conformity 
of grace. Thirdly, inazmuch as man knows and loves God perfectly. 

Article Five asks “whether the image of God is in man according to 
the Trinity of the Persons?” Aquinas answers that “in man there exists 
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the image of God, both as regards the Divine Nature, and as regards 
the Trinity of Persons, for also in God Himself there is one Nature in 
three Persons.” This fact does not imply, however, that “by his natural 
knowledge man could know the Trinity of the Divine Persons,” as the 
author of Objection Three tries to argue. “This argument would avail 
if the image of God in man represented God in a perfect manner, 
But, as Augustin says (De Trinitate XV, 6), there is a great difference 
between the Trinity within ourselves and the Divine Trinity. Therefore, 
as he says: we see, rather than believe, the trinity which is in ourselves; 
‘whereas we believe rather than see that God is Trinity.” 

In the remaining articles Aquinas tries to ascertain the degree of 
likeness that man bears to the Trinity. On this point he is much less 
optimistic than Augustin. The latter has seen in man a whole scries of 
images of the Trinity. Aquinas, on the contrary, asserts: “first and 
chiefly, the image of the Trinity is to be found in the acts of the soul, 
that is inasmuch as from the knowledge that we possess, by actual 
thought, we form an internal word; and thence break forth into love, 
Butsince the principles of acts are the habits and powers, and everything 
‘exists virtually in its principle, therefore, secondarily and consequently, 
the image of the Trinity may be considered as existing in the powers 
and still more in the habits, for as much as the acts virtually exist 
therein.” 

Aquinas does not give any technical name to this analogy that man 
‘bears to the Trinity. If we wish to apply the name of one of our four 
types of Thomistic analogy to this case, we should call it an analogy of 
proper proportionality. Indeed the analogy in question is not “formally” 
based on the principle of causal similarity but on the fact that man’s 
spiritual operations are similar to God's operation. 

In conclusion, from Question 93 it clearly appears that Aquinas con- 
ceives man’s ontological resemblance to God both as an analogy of 
intrinsic attribution and as an analogy of proper proportionality. 


2, EPISTEMOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSTTIONS! 


We turn now to the discussion of the contribution of the mind in the 
formation of analogous concepts. Having determined the ontological 
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presuppositions of our four modes of analogous predication we are now 
im a better position to discuss the problem of their epistemological 
presuppositions. 

‘There is not much of an epistemological problem with regard to the 
‘two analogies of extrinsic denomination (i.e, extrinsic attribution and. 
improper proportionality). Our analysis of their ontological ground has 
shown that the analogous property intrinsically belongs only to the 
primary analogate and that on account of a relation of material or final 
causality or of a likeness of action the analogous property is ascribed 
‘also to the secondary analogates. The analogous term, then, designates 
‘4 concept which has the same meaning both when applied to the 
primary and secondary analogates, but signifies something intrinsic 
only (o the primary analogate. Since the concept designating the anal- 
‘ogous property doesnotchangemeaning (e.g.whenhealthy is predicated 
of a color it still has the meaning of functioning according to the laws 
of a living organism; when lion is predicated of Achilles it still means a 
powerful beast), itis a univocal and not an analogous concept.! Pred 
cation according to intrinsic attribution is called analogous because of 
change of meaningin the copula and not in the meaning ofthe concept, 
For example, the two propositions “Peter is healthy” and “his color is 
healthy" are analogous because there is a variation in the meaning of 
the copula, though the meaning of the attribute “healthy” is the same. 
In the first proposition ir may be replaced by has (ie. Peter has some~ 
thing that functions according to the laws of a living organism) ; in the 
second proposition is may be replaced by shows (i.e. his color shows 
something functioning according to the laws of a living organism), 
Similarly in the case of the propositions “Achilles is a lion” and “that 
animal isa lion,” while the meaning of “lion” isthe samein both of them, 
the meaning of isin the first proposition is acts lke (a lion) ; the meaning 
of is in the second proposition is has the being of (a lion). 

It is then clear that in analogies of extrinsic denomination the 
‘meaning of the concept designated by the analogous term is univocal; 
‘and that it is through a modification in the meaning of the verb “to be” 
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that the univocal concept is made to apply to things in which it does not 
designate anything intrinsic. It is because the concept designated by 
the analogous term is univocal that we have said that analogies of ex- 
trinsic denomination donot create any special epistemological problem. 
For no realistic philosopher has any difficulty in recognizing the ability 
‘of the human mind to form univocal concepts. But many realists have 
cither denied the very possibility of analogous concepts or found it 
difficult to explain the nature of such concepts. The analogous concept 
is in fact supposed to represent something which intrinsically and 
properly belongs to each analogate in a different way. But how can the 
same concept designate analogates whose natures are so different as 
animals, men, angels and God (as, for example, when the concept of 
knowledges applied to animal, human, angelic and divine knowledge) ? 
Here we have a very serious epistemological problem and to. this 
problem we now turn. 

‘Analogous concepts are distinguished from univocal concepts inas- 
‘much as the ontological ground of univocation and analogy is different, 
‘The ontological ground of univocation is considered to be the same in 
all analogates. The ontological ground of analogy is not the same in 
each analogate but only similar. The univocal concept represents a 
perfection that is absolutely of the same nature in all its univocates; 
hence all univocates have in the mind one and the same concept which 
corresponds to them adequately and perfectly (e.g. the concept of heavy 
perfectly and adequately designates the same perfection in all bodies, 
no matter whether they are living, sentient, human or just mineral 
bodies). ‘The univocal concept has this property of adequately re- 
presenting some perfection ofits univocates because it describes limited 
non-pervasive aspect shared by many things as when we say that men, 
stones, mountains are white. Since the univocal concept represents only 
«partial, limited, non-pervasive perfection, it issaid to bean abstraction. 

‘The ontological ground of the analogous concept is not the same 
{in each analogate but only similar. This is so because the analogous 
concept designates perfections which are intrinsic to each analogate, 
and these perfections are not partial aspects of the analogates but 
pervasive data, while the analogates themselves do not belong to the 
same class, ic. they are not members of the same species or genus (this 
is true both with regard to intrinsic attribution and proper proportion 
analogs eto = motion the can of te predetve sone wl tae 
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ality when the analogous perfection is metaphysical). For instance, 
‘when I'say that Peter is a being, the ball isa being, the book is a being, 
the earth is.a being, etc, if by “being” is meant the perfection by which 
a thing is something rather than nothing, in all my predications of 
being I designate the whole thing to which the perfection is attributed, 
‘Thus when I say that Peter is a being I mean that everything in Peter 
has the perfection of being something rather than nothing, etc, But 
this all-pervasiveness of the analogous perfection creates two scrious 
epistemological problems both for analogy of intrinsic attribution and 
analogy of proper proportionality: a) by what operation can the human 
rind know a perfection which is all-pervasive? b) how can one concept 
alone represent each analogate with regard to a perfection which has in 
cach of them a different realization? The problem concerning the 
operation by which the mind acquires analogous concepts (ic. concepts 
of all-pervasive perfections) has been scholarly studied by many Thomist 
in recent times,* but since no Thomist questions the fact that the human 
mind knows all-pervasive perfections (as existence, awareness, identity, 
being etc.) much of their discussion tends only to establish a terminology 
coherent with St. Thomas’ theory of knowledge. Today most Thomists 
‘agree that the operation by which the mind knows analogous concepts 
may be correctly called abstraction (but not in the Humian sense), 
intuition (but not in the Kantian sense), separation, precision, abstractive 
intuition, imperfect abstraction.* All these terms have a sound ‘Thomistic, 
tradition and can be interpreted according to Aquinas’ theory of 
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knowledge. Recent Thomistic research, however, has contributed 
little to the solution of the problem concerning the operation by which 
the human mind acquires analogous concepts. The problem here is to 
show that the human mind has a power (how we call such a power does 
not matter) to form concepts that represent many different objects with 
respect to a perfection realized in each of them in a different way (¢.B. 
the perfections of being, knowing, living etc.). But if this is the correct 
formulation of the first problem, itis clear that its solution is contingent 
‘upon the answer one gives to the second problem (how ean one concept 
alone represent each analogate with regard to a perfection which has 
in each of them a different realization?), Its, then, more logical for us 
to search first for the solution of the second problem and put off for a 
moment the solution of the first. 

Te seems evident to us that there are only two ways of explaining how 
it is possible for one concept to represent many objects with regard to a 
perfection which has in each of them a different realization: either the 
analogous concept represents perfectly one analogate and the others 
imperfectly or it represents confusedly all analogates, Let's see in detail 
how this works in our two kinds of analogy of intrinsic denomination: 
proper proportionality and intrinsic attribution.! 

We have seen that in intrinsic attribution the analogous perfection 
belongs to both the primary and secondary analogate but belongs to the 
secondary analogate because of a relation of efficient causality to the 
first. Now, since the analogous perfection belongs to both primary and 
secondary analogates the concept of such a perfection represents both 
‘of them, but since the perfection is shared by them in a different way, 
the analogous concept cannot represent both of them adequately, 
Either the analogous concept is a perfect representation of the primary 
analogate and a vague representation of the secondary, or itisa confused 
representation of both of them. The first case is possible because the 
principle of likeness between cause and effect (on which analogy of 
intrinsic attribution. is based) assures us that there is something in 
‘common between the concepts of the primary and the secondary anal- 
‘gates and, therefore, the concept of the primary analogate is in some 
‘way a representation of the secondary analogate. This is clear from our 
familiar example of the predication of Venetian. Assuming that one 
knows very little about Titian’s style and the Venetian School, by secing 
some of Titian’s paintings he will form at least a vague idea of Titian’s 
style. Vice versa by knowing Titian’s style one will have some idea of 
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thestyle of Titian’s paintings." Ifboth primary and secondary analogates 
aare well known then itis possible to form an analogous concept which 
is a vague representation of both of them. This is our second case, in 
‘which one considers the different ways according to which the analogous 
perfection is participated by the primary and secondary analogates and 
tries to disregard them without actually excluding them. In this way 
he obtains a concept which in its indeterminacy can apply to both the 
primary and secondary analogates. This brief description of the ways 
in which we may acquire a concept capable of representing a perfection 
which is realized in essentially different ways makes it clear that in the 
case of metaphysical perfections and principles (i.e. perfections and 
principles whose immediate cause is God Himself) only the first proce~ 
dureis applicable: we know how the analogous metaphysical perfection 
or principle is realized in the primary analogate® (the creature) and 
use the concept of the perfection of the primary analogate as.a vague 
representation of the perfection of the secondary analogate (God). 
‘Since we do not havea direct knowledge of both primary and secondary 
analogates we cannot proceed to form a concept which represents 
vaguely both of them, by disregarding the different way in which the 
analogous perfection is realized by them.* 

In analogy of proper proportionality the procedure of forming the 
analogous concept is substantially the same as in analogy of intrinsic 
attribution, As in analogy of intrinsic attribution, we have here to do 
with the formation of a concept which does not represent (at least in 
the ease of analogous metaphysical concepts) a limited, separated, ab- 
stracted aspect of the analogates but a perfection which pervades them 
in their individuality, But how is it possible for the same concept to 
represent many objects, which do not share a perfection in the same way 
but in essentially different ways? It is clear that the same concept, e.g. 
the concept of life, cannot at the same time adequately represent men, 
lionsand trees. We must then conclude that either the analogous concept 
represents perfectly one of the analogates and imperfectly the other 
analogates or it represents imperfectly all of them,‘ The first procedure 
is possible because one analogate is similar to the other, and, therefore 
the concept representing one analogate represents also the other. Also 
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the second procedure ix possible, by blurring the difference between 
the analogates.! Of course, in this second procedure, there is a danger 
of falling into univocation.* And this is really what happens if we try 
so to prescind from the differences between analogates as to actually 
exclude them from the common concept. In this ease the common 
concept will not be « concept of a pervasive perfection but of something 
else, For example, in trying to form a common concept of being we may 
climinate all the differences between the different realizations of this 
perfection and reduce it to represent only the aspect of presence, Thi 
possible but this is not what we mean by being, for by being we mean the 
‘whole reality of the object of which we say “being,” because of every 
thing and of every aspect of everything we say that it is, that itis being, 
Being is a perfection that belongs to everything pervasively. We-know 
this perfection, but we know it only insofar as itis actualized in this or 
that particular being. We have the concept of the being of a tree, 
house, a car, a man ete., bat not of being as such. We have, then, a 
concept of the perfection of being but this concept does not represent 
the perfection of being as such. Our concept of being is always a concept 
‘of'some particular being.? Moreover, since particular beings actualize 
the perfection of being in different ways, no concept of a particular 
being can be an adequate representation of being as such, So, for in- 
ince, the concept of the being of a tree cannot be an adequate fe~ 
presentation of the being of a dog, of the being of a star etc,, ie. of all 
the perfections of being as they are included in being as such. For when 
we predicate being of many things that are mot members of the same 
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species, as when we say that stones, houses, cars etc., are real beings, 
‘we can only apply to thema concept of being that either represents cach 
one of them imperfectly or represents one perfectly and the others 
vaguely. 

We can, then, conclude that both in intrinsic attribution and in 
proper proportionality there is a twofold procedure whereby human 
mind arrives at the formation of analogous concepts of analogous per- 
fections, namely, either the analogous concept represents one of the 
analogates perfectly and the other analogates imperfectly, or it re- 
presents every analogate imperfectly. How can we eall these two proce- 
dures? It seems to us that the procedure of forming a concept which 
represents one analogate perfectly and imperfectly the other analogates 
isa sort of vague intuition: in some way we intuit in the perfectly known 
analogate the other analogates. On the other hand the procedure of 
forming a concept which represents vaguely all the analogates scems 
to us to be a kind of incomplete abstraction. It is abstraction since the 
differencesare disregarded, itisincomplete because they are not actually 
‘excluded but simply left there in a “latent” state.? This is our answer to 
the problem as to the kind of operation involved in the formation of 
concepts of analogous perfections (i.e. of concepts representing many 
different objects with respect to a perfection realized in each one of 
them ina different way). 

To sum up the main results of our analysis of some epistemological 
problems of analogy, we have seen that in analogies of extrinsic de- 
nomination the analogous term does not designate an analogous but 
‘univocal concept, It is only in analogies of intrinsic denomination that 
‘we have analogous concepts. The singular characteristic of these analo~ 
‘ous concepts is to represent many objects with respect to a perfection 
that is realized in each of them in essentially different ways. Since the 
perfection is realized in essentially different ways (ic.; itis an analogous 
perfection) the concept of this perfection cannot represent each anal- 
ogate in an adequate way, but either represents all analogates im- 
perfectly or represents one analogate perfectly and the others imperfect- 
ly. The operation involved in forming an analogous concept that 
represents one analogate perfectly and the others imperfectly is a sort 
of vague intuition; the operation involved in the knowledge of an 
analogous concept that represents all analogates in an imperfect way 
is a kind of incomplete abstraction. 

‘There are other epistemological problems involved in the knowledge 
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of analogous concepts, as those concerning the unity and value of these 
concepts. But they need not detain us, since much has been written 
about them and theirsolution is but a corollary ofthe two basic problems 
‘we have just solved.' We may, then, proceed to the analysis of Aquinas’ 
theological use of analogy. 


AQUINAS’ THEOLOGICAL USE OF ANALOGY 


In the previous chapters we have dealt with Aquinas’ doctrine of 
analogy in general. Some of the most important results of our investiga- 
tion are the following: (1) Aquinas teaches not only analogy of in- 
equality, analogy of proper and improper proportionality, and analogy 
of extrinsic attribution, as it has been generally believed after Cajetan, 
but also analogy of intrinsic attribution, an analogy based on the 
principle of similarity between cause and effect, (2) Aquinas uses 
analogy of intrinsic attribution in order to provide an adequate inter= 
pretation for the God-creature relationship and a justification for 
theological language. Aquinas’ justification of theological language 
rests on his interpretation of the God-creature relationship. Accor 
to his interpretation of this relationship, finite reality (creatures) points 
to God, since it is causedt by God. Being caused by God, finite reality 
bears some similarity to Him because every effect resembles its cause, 
"This interpretation of the God-creature relationship authorizes the use 
of human language, because finite reality itself points to God. 

In our discussion of the analogy of intrinsic attribution we pointed 
‘out that Aquinas’ interpretation of the God-creature relationship is 
valid only if the principle of similarity between cause and effect stands. 
We know that common sense assumes its validity. But in the case of the 
God-creature relationship this cannot be taken for granted. Aquinas is 
not unaware of the difficulties that beset the principle of similarity 
between cause and effcet, especially when it is applied to the God- 
creature relationship. To solve these difficulties he has developed an 
ingenious theory around the principle that every effect resembles its 
cause and has taken much pain (o show that the principle of similarity 
between cause and effect holds also in the case of the God-creature 
relationship. In the present chapter we shall analyze and discuss 
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Aquinas’ doctrine of the principle of similarity between cause and 
effect as the ground of analogy between God and creatures, Aquinas’ 
consequent interpretation of the God-creature relationship, and his 
justification of theological language. 


1, THE PRINCIPLE ‘OMNE AGENS AGIT SIMILE stat” 


‘The general meaning of the principle is clear: it says that there is no 
cause whose effect does not bear some similarity with it. The principle 
expresses a law about causal relations in general. But the ground of the 
principle is not as clear as its meaning, Sometime Aquinas says that the 
principle omne agens agit simile sibi is self-evident, other times he tries to 
prove it inductively, most frequently he proves it deductively, The 
inductive argument is usually expressed by the concise formula; “it is 
inductively evident (apparet per inductionem) inal cases that like produces 
like." Tv is clear that thisis not an inductive but an ostensive demonstra- 
tion. Itis not a proof but a manuductio. Actually it seems that a proof of 
the principle of similarity between cause and effect starting from the 
effect is not possible; for, starting from the effect, one ean prove only 
the need of a sufficient cause and not an exemplary cause.* 

Most frequently Aquinas establishes the principle of similarity be- 
tween cause and effect deductively by examining the nature of the 
action of the cause, His formulas for the deductive argument are either 
(a) “it belongs to the nature of action that an agent produce its like, 
since each thing acts according as itis in act,”* or (b) “every agent, as 
such (in quantum huiasmodi), produces something like itself." Both 
formulas say the same thing, namely, that a cause or agent can act or 
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produce an effect, only by producing something that bears some similar- 
to itself, since causality (ability to act) belongs to a being insofar as 
it is in act. Action is proportionate to a being’s act, and the effect is 
proportionate to the action. This meams that a cause cannot produce 
effects of any sort, but necessarily produces effects according to its 
nature (its actuality, its form)? The nature of the effect depends on, 
and is proportionate to, the nature of its cause. To Aquinas this means 
not only that the activity of a cause is restricted to. fixed, limited sphere 
of effects, that it can produce only these effects and not others, that 
effects are proportionate to their causes, but also that effects are like 
their causes. Aquinas believes that a cause is responsible not only for the 
being of the effect (esse efectus) but also for its form (forma effctus), If a 
‘cause were responsible only for the este effectus the same cause could 
produce effects of all sorts. But a cause can produce only some effects 
and not others. The reason for this is that causes are not mere external 
conditions of their effects but communicate to them that actuality or 
form which makes them these particular effects and not others.* 

Forall these reasons Aquinas believes that itisof the essence of efficient 
causality to be exemplary (ie. itis of the essence of efficient causes to 
produce effects like themselves) and, consequently, it is of the essence 
ofan effect to resemble its cause. The effect pre-exists in its cause and, 
in its action, the cause seeks to assimilate the effect to itself, Causes are 
like artists. The artist tries to reproduce in his work his preconceived 
model, A cause tends to produce in its effect the degree of likeness with 
itself that corresponds to the degree of the effect’s immanence in the 
cause.t 

Te seems to us that the evidence adduced by Aquinas in support of 
the principle ome agens agit simile sbi is the sort of evidence a philosopher 
would adduce for a self-evident principle. Aquinas himself, as we have 
secon, sometimes says that the principle of similarity between cause and. 
cffect is self-evident. Moreover his inductive argument is simply an 
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ostensive demonstration, namely the demonstration proper of self- 
evident principles. Finally, with regard to his deductive arguments, 
the principle that every effect is like its cause is not so much a conclusion 
of the arguments as it is an explanation of the meaning of action and 
+ since to act or to be a cause means communication of one’s 
own actuality and perfection, to say that something is an agent or a 
cause is an implicit affirmation ofits resemblance to the effect. There- 
fore, there can be no doubt that Aquinas considers the principle omne 
‘agens agit simile sibi as self-evident. It seems, however, that Aquinas 
does not consider it a first metaphysical principle but a principle 
deducible from other higher principles because he attempts to establish 
it by deductive procedures. It seems to us that Aquinas deduces the 
principle of similarity between cause and effect from a principle that 
‘retwonld cal the peincple ofoicint reason, The principle of ficient 
reason is generally understood to regard the effect and to say that no 
effect is without reason. But the principle is much more inclusive, It 
regards not only effects but also causes, It says that nothing is without 
reason (nihil st sine vatione). Now, according to Aquinas, the principle 
‘mne agens agit simile sibi is an explanation of the meaning of causality. 
Tt tells the reason why something acts and why we eall it a cause. But 
this is at least part of what we want to say when we say that a cause has 
a sufficient reason for acting. Therefore, although Aquinas does not 
explicitly deduce the principle omne agens agit simile sbi from the principle 
of sufficient reason because the terminology principle of suficient reason is 
‘unknown to him, he does so implicitly when he considers it an expla- 
nation of the meaning of action and causality. 

‘Wemay now ask whether Aquinas is right in considering the principle 
omne agens agit simile sibi as self-evident. Is it not in conflict with the 
principle of spontaneity of nature? Tt seems to us that there is no 
necessary conflict between the two principles. The principle of similar- 
ity between cause and effect does not deny the spontaneity of nature, 
Tt does not deny that a cause may evolve and produce more perfect 
‘effects. It merely says that effects are proportionate to their causes, since 
‘causes produce something like themselves. The principle omne agens agit 
simile sibi neither denies evolution within the cause nor within the effect, 
‘but denies that evolution takes place in the very act of causation, i.e, 
in the passage of the perfection from the cause to the effect so that in the 
effect there is more perfection than in its cause.t 
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2, RESTRICTIONS TO THE PRINCIPLE OMNE AGENS AGIT SIMILE SIDI 


‘Aquinas understands the term causa, as it occurs in the formula omne 
agens (ie. omnis causa) agit simile sibi, in a rather narrow sense, He 


‘maintains that the principle is valid only in this restricted meaning of 
ceause, The most important restrictions he prescribes to the meaning of 
the term causa and, therefore, to the principle omne agens agit simile sii 
are three: (i) Cause, as it occurs, in this principle means only causes 


per senot causes per accidens.* Therefore the 


ciple of similarity applies 


‘only to causes per se, For instance, a musician need not generate a 
musician, because he does not generate as musician but as man, With 


regard to generation, the fuct that he is a musician is only a causa per 
accidens:* (ii) Cause does not mean instrumental but only principal 
causes. For the instrumental cause acts by the power of the principal 
cause and, consequently, tends (0 assimilate the effect not to itself but 
to the principal cause.* For instance when a student in writing his exam 
makes use of a fountainpen, the student is the principal cause and the 
fountainpen is the instrumental cause of the exam. Therefore the prin- 
ciple of similarity applies only to the student. The exam bears a similar 
ity to the student's mind rather than to his fountainpen. It is possible, 
however, totalk also ofa similarity of the effect to the instrumental cause, 
since the effect does not proceed only from the principal cause but also 
from the instrument. For instance, the way the student's exam is written 
depends on the kind of pen he uses. In general it is correct to say that 
insofar as the effect proceeds from the principal cause it is like the prin 
cipal cause and insofar as it proceeds from the instrumental cause it is 
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like the instrumental cause. (ili) A cause assimilates the effect to itself 
only insofar as itis cause of the effect; it fails to assimilate the effect to 
itself to the degree the effect is the result of the action of other causes, 
For example, mud under the action of the sun becomes at the same time 
hot and dry. The sun as the cause of heat makes the effect like itself only 
with respect to heat. Dryness is not the proper effect of the action of the 
sun but of the matter on which the sun acts. A similar example is that 
of the egg, which under the action of fire becomes at the same time 
hot and hard. Heat is due to the efficient cause, ie. fire, hardness is due 
to the matter of which an egg is made.? In general, then, itis correct to 
say that the likeness of an effect to its cause is proportionate both to the 
degree of influence of the agent on the effect and to the degree of 
receptivity of the nature of the effect 
By prescribing these three important restrictions to the use of the 

principle omne agens agit simile sibi Aquinas shows that when he says that 
‘every agent produces something like itself, he does not really mean all 
agents but only primary and per se agents. Itis also clear that when he 
teaches that all effects are like their causes he is not saying that one can 
form a clear picture of its cause merely by knowing that something is 
‘an effect. Acutally Aquinas believes that there is no instance in which 
‘an effect equals the perfection of its cause. No effect can be a perfect 
image of its cause. This is impossible both when the cause is God and 
‘when the cause is a creature, When the cause is God, His effect being, 
necessarily a finite creature cannot equal Him, because it has only a 
finite power of imitating the infinite perfection of its cause.t When the 
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cause isa creature, it can never produce an effect equal to itself, because 
no creature is the total cause of any effect. For Aquinas, then, the 
principle omne agens agit simile sibi means only that when the agent is 
primary and fer se there is some likeness between cause and effect. 
Aquinas, however, does not content himself with this vague meaning 
of the principle. He believes that it is possible to determine a little more 
precisely what the likeness between cause and effect consists in, Act 
cording to him this further determination is possible by distinguishing 
between univocal and equivocal causality. 

In De Potentia Aquinas describes univocal and equivocal causality 
as follows: 


‘The form of the effect isin the natural agent inasmuch a8 the agent produces an 
effect of lke nature, since every agent producesit like. Now this happenin two wayn, 
‘When the effect bears a perfect likeness to the agent, ax proportionate to the agent’ 
power, then the formof the effect isin the agent in thesame degree: thusitisin univocal 
Agents, for instance fire generates fie. When, hiowever, the effect in not perfectly 
Tikened to the agent, as being improportionate to the agent's power, then the form. 
‘of the effect is not ia'the same degree in the agent but in a higher degree: tla ls the 
‘ease in equivocal agent, for instance the aun generates fire-* 


With respect to the degree of likeness that causes bear to their effects, 
they are, then, divided by Aquinas into two main classes, the class of 
univocal causes and the class of equivocal causes.* A cause is said to be 
‘univocal when the likeness it bears to its effect is specific; namely, cause 
and effect are alike insofar as they both belong to the same species, 
Such is the case, for instance, in animal generation. For example a dog, 
i « univocal cause, because the puppies belong to the same species 
‘of the dog. One important feature of univocal causes is that they can be 
less perfect than their effects, since they are not the total cause of their 
effects. For this reason St. Thomas sometimes goes as far as to say that 
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they are not causes in the proper sense but only instrumental causes.? 
Finally, since univocal causes belong to the same species as their effects, 
they cannot be the cause of the species but only of individuals within 
the species. Univocal causes, then, presuppose a cause of the species to 
which they belong, and this can only be an equivocal cause. This shows 
clearly that according to Aquinas equivocal cause has ontological 
priority over univocal cause and that the most equivocal of all causes 
has an absolute priority over all univocal and equivocal eauses.* 

‘A cause is said to be equivocal when it does not bear a specific but 
cither a generic or an analogous similarity toits effect. A case of generic 
similarity is the similarity of the sun to the fire, A case of analogous 
similarity is that of the sun to hot clay. With respect to both effects, i.e. 
fire and clay, the sun is an equivocal cause and not a univocal cause, 
because it does not bear a specific similarity to them. This, however, 
seems to create a serious problem for the principle omne agens agit simile 
sibi, For, we have seen that the principle of similarity between cause and 
effect is true only if effects are precontained in their causes. But, in the 
case of equivocal causes, it seems that in the effect there are perfections, 
i.e: its specific perfections, that are not contained in the cause. If this 
isso. the principle of similarity between cause and effect breaks down, 
‘According to Aquinas, however, itis not true that the specific perfections 
of equivocal effects are not contained in their causes. They are contained 
in their causes, but only virtually since it is of the nature of equivocal 
‘causes to be more perfect than their effects, In equivocal causality, then, 
the effect retains some likeness to the cause with respect to its specific 
perfections insofar as the effect is found in the equivocal cause virtually.! 
Moreover, the analogous perfections of equivocal effects cannot be 
attributed to the equivocal cause according to the same ratio, Analogous 
perfections can be attributed to the equivocal cause only if the ratio, 
namely the mode according to which they are possessed by the effect, 
is disregarded. Only the perfection as such can be attributed to the 
equivocal cause, since the analogous perfection is possessed by the 
equivocal cause in a more eminent way.* Of course, that the perfections, 
both specific and analogous, of the effect are possessed by the cause in 
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‘a more perfect way is true only of primary and fer se causes and not of 
accidental and instrumental causes.* 


3, THE LIKENESS BETWEEN COD AND THE WORLD, 
AND THEOLOGICAL LANGUAGE 


We can now consider Aquinas’ application of the doctrine of the 
similarity between cause and effect to the God-creature relationship, 
and his understanding of the analogy of intrinsic attribution as an inter- 
pretation of theological language. 

According to Aquinas the most important instance of the principle 
‘omne agens agit simile sibi is God, because He is the primary and per se 
‘cause, As primary and fer se cause God brings out effects like Himself? 
God, however, is not & univocal but an equivocal cause, since every 
creature must fall short of the perfection of divine goodness Therefore 
He contains the perfections of His effects either virtually or eminently* 
rather than specifically. Since God contains all the perfections of His 
creatures, man can use the names of the perfections of the creatures to 
describe God's perfections. But because the perfections of the creatures 
are only present in God either virtually or eminently man must impose 
‘some qualification to his language when he applicsit to God.* According 
to Aquinas the qualifications concerning the perfections that are pos- 
sessed by God virtually are different from the qualifications concerning, 
the perfections that are possessed by Him eminently, The names of 
perfections that are in God only virtually cannot be predicated of God 
properly, but only metaphorically. This is the case of all the names of 
perfections that belong to the specific nature of creatures and to their 
proper actions. For instance, the names lion, repentance, hand etc. are 
names that can be predicated of God only metaphorically, Metaphor- 
ical predication is used in theology especially to express God's dynamic 
attributes, ie. the perféctions relative to God’s external action, (acto 
‘ad extra), We can express some of God's actions only by using names 
like repentance, punishment, anger, etc. But these names are not predicated 
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of God as names of perfections that constitute His divine nature, but 
because God in His relations to man acts in ways that resemble repent- 
ance, punishment, anger. Metaphor as an analogy based on similarity 
of action can be used in theology, whenever God's action bears some 
similarity to the action of some creature. Actually, in the Bible, meta- 
phorical analogy is used more frequently than any other mode of 
predication. 

‘The names of perfections that are in God eminently are predicated 
of God properly with respect of the perfection predicated (perfctio 
pracdicata) and metaphorically with respect of the mode of predication 
(modus praedicandi). This is the case of all analogous perfections, What 
is important here is, first ofall, Aquinas’ distinction between analogous 
and. specific perfections, and, secondly, his distinction between res 
pracdicata and modus proedicandi. We must examine these two distinctions 
in detail. 


(a) Distinction between specific (or mixed) and analogous (or simple) perfections 

Isa distinction between analogous and simple perfections possible? — 
Aquinas believes so. He frequently distinguishes between names of 
mixed (specific) and simple (analogous) perfections. He says that some 
names denote a perfection taken precisely under its specific mode of 
finite realization, These are names of perfections that can be realized 
only in a creature. Such perfections are not simple but mixed. For 
‘example the word “sensation” signifies knowledge in its specific mode 
of realization in an organic faculty. Names of mixed perfections can be 
predicated of God only metaphorically.* Other names, however, denote 
a perfection independently of any specific mode of realization. ‘These 
‘are names of simple perfections and can be predicated of God properly. 
For example, the word “knowledge” does not imply any limitation 
cither to human or angelic knowledge: itis not restricted to any particu- 
Jar mode of realization and can, therefore, be predicated of God prope 
ly. There are only a few names of simple perfections. Besides knowledge, 
‘Aquinas’ classification includes being, truth, beauty, goodness, person, 
life and few others.* But he never provides a general criterion for names 
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of simple perfections. He seems to believe that this is not possible and 
that one has to decide case by case.? 


(b) Distinction between mode of signification and thing signified 

‘According to Aquinas names of simple perfections can be predicated 
‘of God properly, but only with respect to the thing or perfection 
signified, not with respect to the mode of signification. But, is this 
distinction between res signifeata andl modus sigifcandi possible? Aquinas 
believes that the distinction is possible because, though we take all our 
‘names from creatures, in many cases we do not identify the perfection 
signified by them with the perfection realized by ereatures. For exemple, 
‘we take the name “science” from man but we dot not identify the 
perfection signified by science with the human way of knowing. We can 
‘conceive of some more perfect realization of the perfection of science, 
although our imagination is incapable of visualizing it. Therefore the 
distinction between res significata and modus signifcandi is possible; we 
are able to read! off from creatures those aspects that are identical with 
their finite realization from the perfections as such.* OF course this is 
possible in the case of simple perfections, because only simple perfections 
‘are not restricted to a specific mode of realization, In the case of simple 
perfections, then, we can attribute to God the perfections in an absolute 
fsense.? But this is a difficult enterprise because we do not have any 
‘concept of a simple perfection in an absolute sense, We do not have, 
for example, any concept of science as such, of truth as such, of goodness 
as such, Since our knowledge is essentially dependent on creatures we 
cannot understand the meaning of the name of any perfection without 
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thinking of some particular mode of realization of the perfection in a 
creature. Perfections taken absolutely cannot be conceived but only 
affirmed by a human mind. Therefore when we attribute to God a 
simple perfection we can do that only with an implicit reference to 
some finite mode of realization. The finite mode is always co-signified, 
itis always meant in obliguo.' And the finite mode is meant negatively, 
namely by denying it; while the simple perfection (in an absolute sense) 
is meant positively, i.e. by affirming it. Affirmation and negation are 
inseparable when man seeks to predicate something properly of God. 
In theology the via negatioa and the via afirmatica must go together. Later 
‘we shall examine in detail Aquinas’ teaching on the affirmative and 
negative ways.? But we must first complete our exposition of his teaching 
on the attribution to God of names taken from human language, 

‘All names, in their mode ofsignification, apply primarily and properly 
to creatures, only secondarily and metaphorically to God. But names of 
simple perfections, with respect of the perfection signified, apply 
‘marily to God and only secondarily to creatures. The reason is that with 
regard to the mode of signification the primary analogue is always a 
creature, but with regard to the perfection signified, in the case of 
simple perfections, the primary analogue is God. For example, with 
respect of the perfection signified by the name “beauty,” the primary 
analogue is God. In fact, God is the most beautiful of beings and the 
cause of all beauty. God's beauty is without alteration or vicissitude, 
without increase or diminution: itis not like the beauty of things, which 
all have a particularized beauty (particulatam pulchritudinem et particulatam 
naturam). Heeis beautiful by Himselfand in Himself, absolutely beautiful, 
He is exceedingly beautiful (smperpulcher), because there is pre-existent 
in a superexcellent way in the perfectly simple unity of His mature the 
fountain of all beauty. The beauty of the creature is nothing but a 
similitude of the divine beauty shared among things (ex divina pulchritudine 
esse omnium derioatur) = 


dy 1 Sot 22, 1, 2 ad 1 fe ad 3. 
* Ins, p24 
2 TaD Nomis 1V, Lact. 5 6; alo S. Th 1, 13,6 & a6, Aquinas teaching 
‘on this plat, eth with gard i dhe mode of sigfication creatures the primary analogue 
‘and with regard to the perfection sguiied God i the primary analogue, cannot leave any 
doubt thatthe analogy wed here by Aquinas isthe analogy of inten attribution. Only 
Inv analogy of stribotion ie i pote speak of primary and secondary analogatcs. In 
Analogy of proportionality where & no primary and secondary analogate: Only analogy of 
fntinse attribution i capable to bring out the important feature of 
namely that with respect tothe mode of signification analogous concepts havea creature as 
primary analogate and God as secondary analogate: they are at adequate representation 
‘fa ereated perfection, ama vague, inadequate represeatation ofa divine perfection, 
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So far we have considered only Aquinas’ doctrine of the attribution 
to God of names of perfections. There are two more classes of names with 
which Aquinas concerns himself in order to fix their correct use in 
theology. They are the class of the names of negative attributes (e.g, 
infinity, eternity, simplicity etc.) and the class of names of imperfections 
(c.g, sin, blindness, stealing ete.). In brief, Aquinas’ view is that names 
of negative attributes in their proper meaning can be used only for God 
in their metaphorical meaning, they can be used also for creatures,! 
Names of imperfections, on the other hand, can be used only for creatu- 
res: they cannot be predicated of God either properly or metaphorically.? 

‘To summarize, Aquinas’ doctrine on the applicability of human 
language to God consists in the distinction of four classes of names, 
which have essentially different properties with regard to their appli- 
cability «© God. The four classes of names are: (1) names of simple 
perfections, (2) names of mixed perfections, (3) names of negative per= 
fections, (4) names of imperfections. Their properties are the following: 
(1) names ofsimple pertections, with regard to their mode of signification 
‘are used. properly for creatures and only metaphorically for God; with 
regard to the perfection signified they are predicated primarily of God 
‘and secondarily of creatures; (2) names of mixed perfections are used 
properly for creatures, and can be predicated of God only metaphor- 
ically; (3) names of negative perfections are used properly for God, 
and can be predicated of creatures only metaphorically; (#) names of 
imperfections can be used only for ereatures: they cannot be predicated 
‘of God either properly or metaphorically. An interesting feature of 


* De Verte 5, 8 a 3; C. Gen. 1, 90. 

* eT Sen. 3, 3, 2 ad 2. 
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30. CE De Verte 3, 8a 8). 
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this classification is that the distinction between modus signifcandi and 
tes significata is possible only in the names of the first class, namely the 
names of simple perfections. It is only these names that can be used 
properly both for creatures and for God. The names of the other three 
classes, where the distinction between mode of predication and thing 
signified is impossible, can be predicated properly only of God (names 
of negative perfeetions) or only of creatures (names of mixed perfections 
and names of imperfections). 

‘Asit can be gathered from the present exposition, Aquinas considers 
the class of names of simple perfections as the most important class for 
theological language. He rejects Maimonides’ doctrine teaching that 
‘negative attributes are the best names of God. According to Aquinas, 
negative attributes can have a meaning only with reference to alfirma- 
tive attributes. Negative attributes are the complement of affirmative 
attributes. In affirmative attributes emphasis is laid on the affirmation 
Of the res signficata and the negation of the modus significandi is only co- 
signified, In negative attributes emphasis is laid on the negation of the 
modus significandi, while the res signifeata is only co-signified. But affir- 
mative attributes come first, because negation presupposes affirmation, 


4, NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE THEOLOGY 


Since our knowledge of any perfection is necessarily a knowledge of a 
particular mode of realization of the same, man may always take either 
a negative or a positive attitude with regard to the attribution to God 
of the name of any perfection. He may deny or he may affirm it. Ac- 
cording to Aquinas the first attitude is always correct.® The second is 
correct only if the perfection is simple and the affirmation is restricted 
to the thing signified (res signfeata). The negative and the positive atti- 
tude (ia negationis et vi afirmationis), however, should not be separated, 
because they are not two ways that lead to God from two different 
directions, as America can be reached both from the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans. The negative and the positive ways are rather Tike the 
wheels of a bicycle. As a bicycle cannot go if the two wheels don’t go 
together, so too there cannot be any sound theology if the negative 
and positive ways are not used together. The positive way alone leads 
to anthropomorphism, to idolatry, to blasphemy. The negative way 
ert coer aly of denier Soot on nets stan oe BL A Wels 


“"Maimanides og Negative Attributes” in La Ginchrg Fane Vas, pp. M1L=146. 
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alone leads to agnosticism and atheism. It is then clear that in Aquinas 
the negative way is not a form of agnosticism but a way of expressing 
the transcendence of God's perfection, which is recognized to be beyond 
any concept man may form either from material or spiritual beings, 
Human concepts of perfection, because of their very arigin, always 
maintain an implicit reference to the limited modes from which they 
are abstracted only imperfectly. Human concepts never positively 
signify the divine mode of perfection. It is for this reason that they can 
always be excluded from God. Even the perfection of all perfections, 
being (ess), cannot be predicated of God sic et simplicitr. Tt must be 
excluded from God with respect to the mode in which it is realized in 
creatures (secundum quod est in ereaturas)," In the Commentary to the Sentences 
Aquinas gives the following enumeration of the steps of the negative 
way (via remotinis): 

‘Wo deny firstly anything corporeal about Him and seoondly anything intellectual 
‘or mental, at least in the respects in which this element is found in living creatures, 
4 for instance, goodness anv wisdown. And then there remains in our intellect ony 
that God is and nothing further. Finally we remove even the idea of “being” itself, 
insofar as this idea of “being” is preseat in creatures, and then God remains in & 
dark night of ignorance, and it sin this ignorance that we come closest to God in 
th Is, as Dicnysiun (De Divins Nomi, vi) says. For in such mits, they say, docs 
Goa dwell 

Although the modus signifcandi must always be excluded from God 
and, in the ease of mixed perfections the perfection itself must be 
denied, there are names that can and must be affirmed of God with 
respect to the res signifata, These are the names of simple perfections, 
‘The res praedicata by these names belongs to both God and creatures but 
belongs to God eminently (eminentr). This eminence is threefold, i.e. 
of universality, plenitude and unity. In God there are assembled all 
the perfections scattered in many finite beings. In God each perfection 
is free from all imperfection. In God each perfection constitutes one 
and same reality.® The eminent way according to which God's perfec 
tions are realized cannot be conceived by man. It can only be asserted. 
God always remains beyond man’s comprehension (supra intellectum).t 


1 He LSet 8,1, 1a 4. 
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‘The modus of His being is absolutely unknowable.* Hence the exclama~ 
tion of Aquinas, shortly before his death, with reference to his un- 
finished Summa, containing the best of his knowledge of God: “What 
rubbish itis!” (.Miki videtur ut palea). Such is the value of all knowledge 
of God when it is of a human fashion and speaks with a human voice, 


5. ANALOGY OF INTRINSIC ATTRIBUTION AND. 
ANALOGY OF PROPER PROPORTIONALITY 


‘The most important result of the first three chapters of this study 
‘was the conclusion that Aquinas teaches not only analogy of inequality, 
analogy of proper and improper proportionality but also analogy of 
intrinsic attribution. This is now fully confirmed by our analysis of 
‘Aquinas’ interpretation of the God-creature relation. In fact we have 

1S 4,11, 1 a As De rita 2, | a 9; C. Got 1, 305 UHL 495 S. They 
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seen that Aquinas conceives the likeness between creature and God as 
aa direct likeness based on the principle of similarity between cause and 
effect, And we know that direct likeness based on the principle ome 
‘agens agit simile sibiis the essential trait of analogy of intrinsic attribution. 
‘Analogy of proper proportionality is rarely used by Aquinas, and only 
in his early works. It is entirely abandoned in his mature works. He 
arrived at this complete divorce of proportionality both because pro- 
portionality is vitiated by serious internal difficulties when applied to 
God! and, more important, because proportionality is inadequate to 
express at the same time God’s transcendence and immanence, Pro- 
portionality is certainly able to express God's transcendence, but fails 
to adequately express His immanence, since it cannot express the 
dependence of the finite on divine causality, In analogy of proper 
proportionality there are no primary and secondary analogates, All 
analogates are primary. For these reasons Aquinas came to the con- 
<lusion that analogy of proper proportionality cannot give an adequate 
interpretation to the God-creature relation, and dropped it entirely 
in his great Summar, 

Aquinas believes that an adequate interpretation of the God-creature 
relation can be provided by analogy of intrinsic attribution. Analogy of 
intrinsic attribution is able to signify both that thee isa likeness between 
primary and secondary analogate, and that the secondary analogate is an 
imperfect imitation of the primary. Intrinsic attribution is able to stress 
the likeness between analogates as much as their difference, It says that 
the analogous perfection is predicated of the primary analogate 
essentially and of the secondary analogate by participat 

‘Many Thomists are suspicious of the theological possibilities of in- 
trinsic attribution because they believe that intrinsic attribution is 
exposed to univocity, anthropomorphism and idolatry. But this is not 
the case, Certainly, there is a sort of intrinsic attribution that is unable 
toescape the dangers of univocity and idolatry, namely intrinsic analogy 
duorum ad tetium, But in Chapter Two we have seen that Aquinas con- 
stantly warns against its use in theology. However, the casc is entirely 


+ One of the dicuties that seems to preclude analogy of proper proportionality fw 
theology is that then We ty to set wp a proportionality between God and creatures, ©: 
‘human existence i to bumaa eaence se divine existence isto divine ence, there scene 10 
the no Hatiarity between the two proportions; eause the relation between the elements of 
thei propriate (ne here a dnction betwee ceca cx 
jn God) while the relation between the elements of the hussaa propartion is teal (since there 
[ita real distinction between ence and existence in man). For an attempted answer io this 
Ulficalty ee for fnstance, Anderson, TBe Boa! of Beng, pp. 304 fad Rlubertan, a c., 
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different with intrinsic attribution unius ad allenum. Intrinsic attribution 
sunius ad alterum cannot expose divine transcendence to any danger since 
it stresses both the similarity and the dissimilarity of creatures to God 
at the same time. In intrinsic attribution wnius ad alterum, negative and 
positive theologies are joined together as polar sides. God’s transcenden- 
ce is protected by negative theology; His immanence is guaranteed by 
positive theology. Positive theology expresses God's immanence through 
the clement of similarity; negative theology gives expression to God's 
transcendence through the element of dissimilarity that separates 
creatures from God. 

In his doctrine of analogy of intrinsic attribution, Aquinas has 
elaborated an adequate tool for the interpretation of the God-creature 
relationship, and consequently, an adequate tool for theological lan 
guage.! 


4 In Chapters Six and Seven weshall sce dhat in sate respects Aquinas analogy ofintinsle 
atuibution is a more adequate tool than Tilich’s syenboliam and Uarth's analogy of faith. 
‘Aquinas’ analogy of intinaic attribution is more adequate because it applicable not only 
tothe dimension of revelation and yrace but abo tothe dimers of erration and matte. 
Moreover Aquinas’ analy uf the distinction between mau sigwfeand and rs sigma 
is more satsfetory than Barth's analysis of the distinction between form and content or 
Tile a othe dsc ete Uncrate ye mani. 1 by teas 

ofthese distineins that Barth, Tilich andl Aquinas ry to safeguard both God'srarscendenee 
land immanence ad io give an adequate interpretation of theological language. But, through 
4 detailed analysis of the distinction berween made signal and rs ‘Aquinas 
fas rived oro lanfcation of aes wh eapet othe apply 0 on, 
that we shall not find either in Barth or in Tiich. The weaknes of Aquinas’ doctrine of 
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ANALOGY IN PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 
FROM LUTHER TO KIERKEGAARD 


After Aquinas, with regard to analogy, Catholic theologians are 
generally more concerned with the correct interpretation and system 
atization of his teaching than with a new study of the problem. Con- 
sequently a history of analogy in Catholic theology can be easily traced 
through the study of Aquinas’ commentators. Something of this kind 
has been done in the previous chapters. 

In the present chapter we shall attempt to give a sketchy outline of 
the teaching ofthe most eminent Protestant theologians on analogy and 
its use in theology. To our knowledge no systematic historical study of 
the doctrine of analogy in Protestant theology has yet been done. This 
may explain in part the many drawbacks in the present chapter: the 
stigma of pioneer work. 


1, MART LUTHER: 


One of the basic traits of Luther's thought is his constant aversion to 
any rationalization of Revelation, i.e., (0 any use of reason in the 
understanding of the Word of God. Naturally we cannot expect from 
him a systematic study of theological language and of its philosophical 
presuppositions. In his writings we find, however, many fragmentary 
statements on this subject, whose comparative study seems to authorize 
the following conclusi 

(1) “There is a double knowledge of God general and particular, All men 
have the general knowledge, namely, that there is a God, that he created 
heaven and carth, that he is just, that he punished the wicked. But 
what God thinketh of us, what his will is towards us, what he will give 
‘or what he will do, to the end that we may be delivered from sin and 
death, and be saved, (which is the true knowledge of God indeed), 
this they know not. Asit may be that I know some man by sight whom 
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yet, indeed, I know not thoroughly, because I understand not what 
effection he beareth towards me.”? 

(2) The general, natural knooledge, that whichis acquired bythe philosopher, 
doesnot give us any true knowledge of God. “Philosophy understands naught 
of divine matters.”* “Many philosophers and men of great acumen 
have also engaged in the endeavor to find out the nature of God; they 
have written much about Him, one in this way, another in that, yet 
all have gone blind over their task and failed of the proper insight."* 
“No human wisdom had been able to conceive what God is in himself, 
or in his internal essence. Neither can anyone know or give information 
of it except it be revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. For no one knoweth, 
1s Paulsays (I Cor.2 : 11), the things of man save the spirit of man which 
is in him; even so the things of God none knoweth save the Spirit of 
God, From without, I may see what you do, but what your intentions 
are and what you think T cannot see. Again, neither can you know 
what I think except I enable you to understand it by word or sign, Much 
less can we know what God, in his own inner and secret essence is... 
God's actual divine essence and his will, administration and works ~ 
are absolutely beyond all human thought, human understanding and 
wisdom; in short, they are and ever will be incomprensensible, in- 
scrutable and altogether hidden to human reason. When reason pre- 
sumptuously undertakes to solve, to teach and explain these matters, 
the result is worthless, yea, utter darkness and deception." 

(3) In the present situation of man a natural knowledge of God is no longer 
‘possible since there is no analogy between man and God. The “image of God" 
in which man was originally created is no longer there. It haa been lost 
by sin, “Memory, mind and will, we do most certainly possess; but 
wholly corrupted, and most miserably weakened; nay, (that may speak 
with greater plainness), utterly leprous, and unclean. If these natural 
‘endowments therefore constitute the image of God, it will inevitably 
follow, that Satan also was created in the image of God ; for he possesses 
all these natural qualities; and to an extent and strength, far beyond 
‘our own. For he has a memory and intellect the most powerful, and a 
will the most obstinate. ‘The image of God therefore is something far 


1M, Luther, Conta on Galatians, tral. by E. Middleto (London: 1889), pp. 318 
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different from all this, It is a peculiar work of God. If there be those 
however who are yet disposed to contend, that the above natural 
endowments and powers do constitute the image of God; they must of 
necessity confess, that they are all leprous and unclean... That image 
of God in which Adam was created was a workmanship the most 
beautiful, the most excellent, and the most noble, while as yet no leprosy 
ofsin adhered either to his reason or to his will... Afier the fall however, 
death crept in like a leprosy, over all the senses. So that now, we cannot 
reach the comprehension of this image of God by our intellect, nor even 
in thought.”" 

(4) God and Revelation can be rightly known only by faith (“ola fie’). 
“No one can rightly understand God or his Word who has not received 
such understanding directly from the Holy Spirit".* The meaning of 
‘words like “just,” “wise,” “omnipotent,” when applied to God, can be 
‘understood only with the help of faith. “For were his justice such as 
could be adjudged as just by the human understanding it were manifest- 
ly not divine, and would differ in nothing from human justice.”* 
“Therefore only Christians can intelligently speak of what the Godhead 
‘essentially is, and of his outward manifestation to his creatures, and. 
his will toward men concerning their salvation. For all this is imparted 
who reveals and proclaims it through the 


(3) The knowledge of God acquired by faith, however, does not xo beyond 
the analogy of extrinsic attribution, “Note this fact carefully, that when you 
find in the Scriptures the word God's justice, itis not to be understood 
of the self-existing, immanent justice of God...; but according to the 
use of the Holy Writ, it means the revealed grace and mercy of God. 
through Jesus Christ in us by means of which we are considered godly 
and righteous before him, Hence itis called God’s justice or righteous- 
ness effected not by us, but by God through grace, just as God's work, 
God's wisdom, God's strength, God's word, God's mouth, signifies what 
hhe works and speaks in us.”* Even for the man of faith “God remains 
inscrutable in his nature and majesty". “In order that there may be 
place for faith, all the things that are believed must be hidden away.” 

2 MC Luther, Cmmmiary on Gone, taal by HE Coe (Edinbursh 1958), p. 90, 
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“He is an unspeakable being, above and outside everything we can 
name and think. Who knows what that is, what is called ‘God’? It is 
over body, over spirit, over everything we can say, hear and think.” 
“To aim at His perfect comprehension is dangerous work, wherein we 
stumble, fall and break our necks.”* 

Why can’t our knowledge of God and our theological language go 
beyond analogy of extrinsic attribution even after Revelation? The 
reason is that the change operated by the Word of God in the faithful 
is an extrinsic and not an intrinsic one. ‘The justice that faith brings 
to man does not transform him but is only imputed to him, The old man 
does not die, but continues to live side by side with the just (simul justus 
1 peccator). “The blessedness of grace is that the sin which remains in us 
is not imputed unto us, but we are accounted righteous before God... 
How much soever, therefore, the remnants of sin within us may turn 
and rage at times, we are nevertheless, still accounted righteous before 
God; and sin is not imputed unto us, by reason of our faith, which keeps 
up a continual resistence against flesh.”* This is the reason why on the 
logical and epistemological level Luther teaches that Revelation only 
brings a power of extrinsic attribution to our knowledge of God and to 
theological language: it is beeause on the ontological level Revelation 
only establishes an analogy of extrinsic attribution between God and 
man. 

‘AC this point it is worthwhile to draw a brief comparison between 
‘Aquinas’ and Luther's doctrines of analogy. They differ on two fun- 
‘damental points: (1) according to Aquinas man never loses his “image 
‘of God,” not even after the original sin; whereas according to Luther 
man is wholly deprived of it by original sin; (2) the implication for 
theological language of their ontological views of sinfil man is that, 
‘without God's grace, according to Luther, man cannot reach any true 
description of divine nature and, even with His grace, cannot go beyond. 
‘an extrinsic analogy; while on the contrary, according to Aquinas, man 
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can reach true knowledge of God, of His essence and of His operations, 
bothin the condition ofsinand in the condition of grace: in both states the 
language that he applies to God can go beyond the analogy of extrinsic 
attribution and reach both intrinsic attribution and proportionality. 
‘What reasons led Luther to the assertion of such an extremely limited 
analogy between God and man, an analogy that devoids theological 
Janguage of much of its meaning? We believe that they are two: his 
nominalistic concept of God,t and his pessimistic view of man, 


2. JouN canvas 


Tn Calvin's writings we do not encounter any systematic treatment 
of analogy, but his theory may be reconstructed out of the following, 
statements: 

(1) Man is endowed with a twofold knowledge of God: « natural knowledge 
based on the revelation that God makes of Himself in nature and man, 
‘and a supernatural knowledge based on the revelation that God makes 
‘of Himselfin Jesus Christ.* In nature God is manifested to us essentially 
‘as the Creator, but in the countenance of Christ He is the Redeemer. 

(2) Limits of natural knowledge: natural knowledge of God comes to 
tus through the opera Dei, by which Calvin means all the creative and 
providential activity of God. “We know God, who is invisible, only 
through His works.”* God reveals Himself in nature, in the course of 
natural processes and in the history of humanity, “Thus he has revealed 
Himselfiin the design of the universe, allowing Himself to be recognized 
‘every day, so that men eannot open their eyes without seeing the traces 
of His presence."* “There is nothing so obscure and contemptible, even 
in the smallest comers of the earth, that some marks of the power and 
wisdom of God may not be seen in them." Especially “in the splendors 


+ Ockham, the founder ofthe nominalsic schon, taught that God's existence cannot be 
philowphically demonstrated and that His excnce ie unknowable. To his Crefonda and 
Tithe Fabletal Luther declares t bea member of Oekhae’s school (factions sccamicae). 
“The samme is attested by Melanchioo: "Gabeielem et Cameracensem pone ad verbutn me 
tnoriter rectare poterat. Di multunque lest sexpta Oecarm. Haus acumen antefecbat 
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of the heavens there is presented to our view a lively image of God."* 
‘According to Calvin then there is in the universe a mirror in which itis 
to be seen the efigies Dei, the image of God. But man in particular isa 
‘masterpiece produced by the omnipotence, goodness, and wisdom of 
God. He is endowed with capacities from which we may infer divinity. 
“In the beginning the image of God was conspicuous in the light of the 
‘mind, the rectitude of the heart and the soundness of all the parts of 
our nature.”* “In the mind of man is His true image.”* Man in his 
created state of purity in virtue of bearing the image Dei was capable of 
the knowledge of God. But the knowledge that he could acquire of God 
from the contemplation of nature and of himself did not go beyond an 
analogy of extrinsic attribution. For in nature and man God reveals not 
His exsentia, which no man can see, but His virtues, “Even had man re- 
mained free from all blemish, his condition was too lowly for him to 
reach to God without a mediator.”* God’s nature is incromprehensible 
‘because it transcends man in every respect. “The divine mature is in- 
finitely exalted above the comprehension of our understanding.” With 
respeet to God the Creator we only know that He is good, wise, power- 
ful, ete. (ie. His oirtues). And by these virtuter we know not what God 
is in Himself, but what He is like towards us (ie. we obtain an analogy 
of extrinsic attribution: we say that God is good, wise, omnipotent, 
because His works are good, wise, omnipotent.) God gives us “a de- 
seription not of what He is in Himself, but of what He is towards us, 
that our knowledge of Him may consist rather in a lively perception 
than in vain and aery speculation.”* 

(3) After the Fall, without the help of Revelation, no true knowledge of God 
is pussble either from the contemplation of nature or of man. The cause of this 
situation is the corruption that has ensued upon the sin, After the Fall 
the image of God in man was not “utterly annihilated and effaced” but 
‘was corrupted in such a way that God can now be known only by the 
special, supernatural illumination of thesoul by the Word and the Spirit, 
‘Man, being out of harmony with God and with His creation, can no 
longer perceive the revelation of God which is the true meaning of the 
universe.? The knowledge of God which we may acquire from His works 
and deed is subjective and unreal. “What we describe as God, apart 

2 Ibid, p. 195. 

2 Galvin, di. 1, 19, 35 1 5, 6 

9 Galvin, fede 17,22. XLVI, p. 408. 
{Galvin fit 12. 1 

5 Galvin, In Ps 86, 8.6: R, XXXI, p. 794, 

* Calvin, fs 1 10,2. 

7 Galvin, Bae 1, 6,25 1, 11, 151,15, 4. 
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from the Biblical Revelation in Jesus Christ, is nothing but one idol”. 
Asa result of sin our language loses its power of analogy and becomes 
utterly equivocal. “Thus in vain do so many lights shine in the universe; 
they cannot illuminate for us the honor of the Greator.”* After the Fall 
“no man can have the least knowledge of trac and sound doctrine, with- 
‘out having been a disciple of Scripture.” "God alone is an adequate 
‘witness to Himself and cannot be recognized except through His own 
"t Hence we must understand Him “in the guise in which 
hhe has revealed Himself to us.”* This means that we may not seck God 
“elsewhere than in His holy word, nor think of Him except in the terms 
which His word illuminates for us, nor speak of Him except in 40 far as 
‘our words are taken from His word."* We find God nowhere else except 
in the Mediator. “For since Christ is the sun of righteousness we sce 
nothing if we look outside His reality; it is He too who opens the eyes 
ofour spirits.”” 

(4) The limited power of Reodation: God's ue nature remains in- 
serutable even after the Revelation in Jesus Christ. “For how can the 
infinite essence of God be defined by the narrow capacity of the human 
‘mind?...Wherefore let us freely leave to God the knowledge of Himself."* 
‘The knowledge of God's essence is a mystery, a secret known only by 
God, Hence the cognitio Dei Redemptori. made available by Jesus Christ 
does not reveal what God is in Himself but God's will towards us."For 
the apprehension of faith... chiefly consists in our understanding what 
is His will towards us. For itis not of so much importance for us to know 
what He is in Himself as what He is willing to be to us." But even with 
regard to the virtutes Dei names like strong, just, holy, pradent are not 
applied to God according to an intrinsic analogy (i.e. an analogy of 
what He isin Himself) but according to an extrinsic one: they “describe 
God now in one way, naw in another according to His works." There is, 
however an exception to this rule: the names Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. To speak of God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy 

* Galvin, di 4,15 1 5, 12. 
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Ghost, means something other than observing that “God is strong, 
righteous and wise.” “These words, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
assuredly indicate real distinctions.”* It is precisely because these descrip- 
tions designate something real in God that we are in a position to 
distinguish Him from the vain phantoms, from all idols. But because the 
ground of analogy here is very weak (for relations in God are so different 
from ours) this intrinsic attribution cannot improve to a great degree 
our understanding of God.* 


Let us now attempt « brief comparison between Luther's and Calvin's 
doctrines of analogy. They manifestly agree on all the major points: 
the twofold knowledge of God, the corruption of the Image of God 
after the Fall, the Analogia fidei, the character of extrinsic attribution 
ofboth natural and revealed knowledge of God. Both Calvin and Luther 
teach a twofold knowledge of God, one based on the image of God in 
nature and man, the other based on the revelation in Jesus Christ, 
Calvin, however, with regard to the natural knowledge, stresses more 
than Luther its symbolic character. For both Luther and Calvin the 
image of God in man isso corrupted by sin that « natural knowledge of 
God becomes impossible forever. After the Fall true knowledge of God 
can be achieved only in so far as our words are taken from His Word. 
Neither in Luther nor in Calvin do we find trace of analogia entiy after 
the Fall. They both assert that an analogy is established by Revelation 
(analogiafdei) but itis an analogy freely chosen by God Himself. Even 
after Revelation our theological language remains closed within the 
domain of extrinsic attribution. Both Calvin and Luther consider 
God's essence as wholly inscrutable. The idea of Deus absconditus is as 
native to Calvin's theology as to Luther's, with whom it is generally 
associated. 


3. A. quenereDT 


Inthe Reformation there are other important figures (Ci. Melanchton 
and Zwingli) whose theological thought ought to be analyzed in order 
to obtain a complete picture of the history of the Protestant doctrine 
of analogy. But for the understanding of its development the study of 
Luther and Calvin is sufficient. We pass, therefore, from the age of 

¥ Calvin, date 1,13, 4. 
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Reformation to the age of Orthodoxy. The immediate wave which 
followed the Reformation period isthe period usually called Orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy in Protestant theology plays the same role played by 
‘Scholasticism in Catholic theology. As Scholasticism is the systemati- 
zation and consolidation of the ideas of the Church-Fathers, likewise 
Orthodoxy is the systematization and consolidation of the ideas of the 
Reformation, 

One of the most brilliant systematizers of Protestant Reformation 
thoughtis A. Quenstedt. His major work isthe Theologiadidacticopolemica, 
‘We shall follow his exposition of the doctrine of analogy in orderto have 
a typical interpretation of the teaching of the Reformers on this point.* 

‘Quenstedt first states the following thesis: “Essence, substance, spirit 
and the other attributes, which are predicated of both God and crea 
tures, are not predicated of them either univocally or equivocally but 
analogously.”* Then he goes on to explain the meaning of univocal, 
equivocal and analogous predication. In univocal predication several 
things have in common both the name and the perfection signified by 
it in the same way (aequaliter). Now this predication cannot take place 
in the case of God and His creatures, because that which a creature has 
in common with God belongs to it relatively to God’s action, and con- 
sequently such perfections are primarily in God and only secondarily 
in creatures.? 

In equivocal predication several things have in common the sume 
‘name but not the perfection signified. Now this cannot be sail to be the 
case of God and His creatures because then any knowledge of God from 
ereatures would be impossible. 

In analogous predication several things have in common both the 
same name and the perfection signified by it, though in a different way 
(inaequatite). This is the case of the predication of the attributes of God: 
they designate perfection which belongs to bothGod andHis creatures. 

Being familiar with the Cajetanistic division of analogy into analogia 
inaequalitatis, proportionalitatis, and attritutionis, Quenstedt goes on 10 
specify that when we predicate the same name of God and creatures 
‘we don't have an analogy of inequality or of proportionality but of 
attribution.* 


* Such iti considered by K. Barth. See Kichliche Dyematit 2/1, p. 268, 
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So far so good. Quenstedt's interpretation is in full agreement with, 
our interpretation of the Luther and Calvin doctrines of analogy. But 
‘Quenstedt, borrowing from Suarez’ terminology, then gocs on to say 
that itis not an analogy of extrinsic but of intrinsic attribution, Now 
this is just the opposite of what we have been saying in the previous 
pages. Which of the two interpretations is the correct one? We should 
doubt the correctness of our reading of Luther and Calvin if we were 
alone to sce the things in this way, But it is not so. A scholar of the 
authority of Karl Barth shares our own view and considers Quenstedt's 
interpretation erroneous* But how could as keen a theologian as 
Quenstedt misinterpret the Reformers on this fundamental point? 
‘We believe that it happened in this way. As many other philosophers 
and theologians of his time, Quenstedt makes use of Suarea’ terminology 
butnot very intelligently, i.e- without making the necessary adaptations, 
For Suares, as a Catholic theologian is in a position to interpret the 
analogy between God and ereatures as an analogy of intrinsic atttib- 
ution, whereas Quenstedt, as a Protestant theologian, as a disciple of 
Luther and Calvin, is not. 


4. SOREN KIERKEGAARD 


‘The Age of Enlightment follows the Age of Orthodoxy. During this 
period we assist to the break down of speculative theology in two opposite 
directions: rationalism and fideism, two movements which have a 
common ori 
precisely, theological rationalism has its roots in the Critique of pure 
‘Reason and in Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone, where Kant asserts 
the superiority of natural religion over revealed religion; whereas 
fideism arises out of the Critique of Practical Reason and the Critique of 
Judgment, where Kant shows that the only means of access to the sphere 
‘of Transcendence is practical reason and the feeling of the Absolute. 

The two great representatives of these theological movements, 
rationalism and fideism, are Hegel and Schleiermacher. But we shall 
not pause to study their views on the God-creature relationship because 
this is not conceived by either Hegel or Schleiermacher in such a way 
1s to leave room for a doctrine of analogy and supernatural revelation. 
Indeed by conceiving the God-creature relationship as a necessary one 
Hegel annihilates that element of difference (between God and His 

2 hit 
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‘eteatures), that is essential to both analogy and revelation, The situation 
is not very different in Schleiermacher’s theology, where the element 
of distance required by analogy and revelation is also eliminated, this 
time not by reason (as in Hegel's system) but by the feeling of absolute 
dependency, a feeling which is immediately aroused by the reflections 
of God in nature, 


In reaction to the Hegelian and the Schleiermacherian conception 
‘of the God-creature relationship,’ Kierkegaard propounds a view of 
such relationship in which God's absolute transcendence is so asserted 
as not to destroy every ground for an analogy between Him and His 
creatures. Because of the strong impact exercised by Kierkegaard on 
contemporary Protestant theology a study of his doctrine of the Godl- 
creature relationship from the standpoint of analogy is certainly re- 
warding. His teaching can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Godis separated from man and every other creature by an infinite, 
absolute qualitative difference. “Between Ged and man there is an elernl, 
‘essential, qualitative diference, which no one without presumptuous 
thinking can allow to vanish in the blasphemous assertion that God and 
man are indeed differentiated in the transitory moment of temporal 
existence, so that man within this life ought to obey and worship God, 
but in eternity the difference must vanish in the essential equality, so 
that God and man would become equals, just like the king and his valet, 
‘Thus between God and man there is and remains an eternal, essential, 
qualitative difference.”* 

(2) The infinite qualitative difference, before the Fall, did not prevent 
man from having a positive relationship to God, since “every man is 


1 For Kierkegaard’ repeated eitcvens of Hegel's and Seblciermachers views on religion 
sce the Index of Name inthe Taian eition of the Jarels (Kiruegaard, Dis, tans by 
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created in the image of God." This image of God, however, does not 
consist in an immediate, direct likeness, “as between God and a human 
being... there is an absolute difference. In man’s absolute relationship 
to God this absolute difference must therefore come to expression, and 
any attempt to express an immediate likeness becomes impertinence, 
frivolity, effrontery, and the like. Precisely because there is an absolute 
difference between God and man, man will express his own nature most 
adequately when he expresses this difference absolutely. Worship is the 
maximum expression for the God-relationship of a human being, and 
also for his likeness with God, because the qualities are absolutely 
different,”* As on the ontological level there is a very slight analogy 
between God and man, s0 to0 on the epistemological level man can 
acquire « knowledge of God which bears a very weak analogy to His 
reality, This is so because man knows God from creation, which is an 
indirect manifestation of God. “Hes in the creation, and present every 
where in it, but directly He is not there... Nature is, indeed the work 
‘of God, but only the handiwork is directly present, not God, Is not this 
to behave, in His relationship to the individual like an elusive author 
who nowhere sets down his result in large type, or gives it to the reader 
beforehand in a preface?... Or is not God so unnoticeable, so secretly 
present in His works, that a man might very well live his entire life, be 
married, become known and respected as citizen, father, and captain 
of the hunt, without ever having discovered God in His works?... The 
immediate relation to God is paganism... All paganism consists in this, 
that God is related to man directly, as the obviously extraordinary to 
the astonished observer. But the spiritual relationship to God in the 
truth, i.e. in inwardness, is conditioned by a prior irruption of inward- 
ness, which corresponds to the divine elusiveness that God has absolutely 
nothing obvious about Him, that God is so far from being obvious that 
He is invisible. It cannot immediately occur to any one that He exists, 
although His invisibility is again His omnipresence."® “God is a highest 
conception not to be explained in terms of other things, but explainable 
‘only by exploring more and more profoundly the conception itself. The 
highest principles for all thought can be demonstrated only indirectly 
(negatively). 

(8) With the Fall the image of God becomes corrupted, the slight 
vestige of divinity with which man was originally endowed melts away. 

* Kierkegaard, Cnclaing Unni Pour, 238 note, Cf. Being Discos, 100-108. 
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In his pride man does no longer recognize God’s absolute difference and 
loses the imago Dei, whose essence is this very recognition. Instead of 
‘being related to God as a worshipper man now becomes an idolater, 
who believes in an immediate relationship to God.' Sin is this very pride 
of immediacy, whose bitter fruit is the excavation of a new abyss be- 
tween God and man, much deeper than that of the infinite qualitative 
difference. “If the distance is infinite between God, who is in heaven, 
aand thee, who art on earth, infinitely greater isthe distance between the 
Holy One and thee, the sinner.” Actually "sin is the one thing that 
cannot be predicated of God, whether by the ria negationis or the via 
‘eminentiae, If, in the same way as one says that God is not finite, one 
were to add that He is not a sinner, it would be blasphemy.”* Not only 
sin cannot be predicated of God, but everything belonging to man, 
being contaminated by sin,* is to be excluded from God, Of man we 
cam say that he thinks, that he exists. This cannot be said of God : “God 
does not think, he creates; God does not exist, He is eternal.”* Because 
of'sin an absolute heterogeneity between God and man, between the 
human mind and eternal truth takes place also on the epistemological 
level. “The inwardness of sin... is the greatest possible and the most 
painful possible distance from the truth, when truth is subjectivity”. 
‘Afier the Fall reason is no longer in a penition to reach a true knowledge 
of God, at the most it can give an abstract definition of Him, as when it 
calls the first ummovable principle.”? In brief, after the Fall man 
finds himself in a mere negative relationship to God both on the onto- 
logical and on the epistemological level: no analogy, no imago Dei can 
exist. 

(4) A positive relationship, a likeness, an analogy between man and 
God is reestablished by the Word of God, by Jesus Christ. ~The dread 
‘of possibility, (which constitutes the essence of sin), holds him (man) as 
its prey, until it ean deliver him saved into the hands of faith, In no 
‘other place does he find repose, for every other point of rest is mere 
nonsense, even if in men’s eyes it is shrewdness.” In Faith, in the 


1 Oc. p. 219 and 369. 
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Word of God, in Jesus Christ man is recreated by God, who “annihi- 
lates the unlikeness that exists between them,”? by making Himself 
understood and loved. Especially, in love is realized the new analogy 
between God and man, because God's “nature is love.”* “Moved by 
love, God is thus eternally resolved to reveal Himself. But as love is the 
motive s0 love must also be the end; for it would be a contradiction for 
God to have a motive and an end which did not correspond. His love is 
love of the learner (man), and His aim is to win him. For itis only in 
love that the unequal can be made equal, and it is only in equality or 
unity that an understanding can be effected.”* 

What kind of analogy does faith operate in the faithful, according to 
Kierkegaard? Is it only an analogy of extrinsic attribution or does it 
transform his being so deeply as to establish in him an analogy of in- 
trinsic attribution? Kierkegaard’s teaching on inwardness, on redupli- 
cation, imitation, on truth as subjectivity seems to favor the interpre- 
tation of those scholars who find in him a doctrine of analogy of in- 
trinsic attribution. But there are many reasons for suspecting the 
validity of this interpretation: (a) notwithstanding a very sharp criti- 
cism of Luther's and his followers’ aesthetic religious attitude, in his 
heart, Kierkegaard remains very Protestant.t Now we know that 
according to the Reformers, faith establishes an analogy of extrinsic 
and not intrinsic attribution between God and the believer. (b) Kierke- 
guard's teaching on inwardness, imitation, reduplication cannot be 
cited in support of a doctrine of analogy of being ot of analogy of in- 
trinsic attribution, because inwardness, imitation, reduplication to him 
‘means suffering, lack of being, non-being, not increase of being, divine 
grace or some other ontological quality.* (c) With regard to the episte- 
mological level he ascribes, indeed, to the believer the acquisition of a 
true knowledge of God, the gaining of eternal truth, but these are vague 
‘before Got fr here again the negtave is the mark by which the God-reationhip is re- 
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statements, When he is more specific he does not assign to man much 
‘more than a purely negative knowledge of God.! Here and there we 
also. encounter statements of positive content, e.g., “God is Love,” 
“God is a person,” “God is spirit.” But we have found similar state- 
ments in Calvin and Luther also, to whom they did not mean more 
than an analogy of extrinsic attribution. On the basis of these reasons 
we are inclined to interpret Kierkegaard’s teaching as affirming that 
the analogia fidei is nothing more than an analogy of extrinsic attri- 
bution. 


Now, before passing to the study of the two most influential Protes- 
tant theologians of our time, we should reserve some attention to the 
‘two major representatives of the Liberal School, Ritschl and Harnack, 
But we shall have occasion to say something on their teaching on the 
God-creature relationship when we deal with Barth’s theological 
development. For this reason we shall not pause to study their doctrines 
now, and will immediately pass to an analysis of Tillich’s doctrine of 
religious symbolism. 


P2398. 
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TILLIGH’S DOCTRINE OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 


Paul Tillich was born in Brandeburg in 1886 and was educated in the 
German universities. His early academic career was set against the 
German scene; but since 1933 he has been in America at the Union: 
‘Theological Seminary of New York. Since September 1955 his work 
continues at the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

‘Today Tillich is one of the most prominent Protestant theologians. 
In America his influence is stronger than that of any other Catholic or 
Protestant theologian.’ His major work is Systematic Theology. How- 
ever, after the reading of this difficult work the student of Tillich's 
thought may feel lost in a maze, wondering as to which is the archi- 
tectonic principle of his system. Fortunately for the student of Tillich's 
theology, Tillich himself, in an essay, has opened his tind to us. In his 
“Reply to Interpretation and Criticism” the reader finds the revealing 
statement: “The center of my theological doctrine is the concept of 
symbol.”* The reader who is anxious to find a clue to the understanding 
of the difficult theotogical system of the great German theologian will 
certainly stop at this sentence, he will ead it again and will underlineit. 
‘He will then turn to the other writings of Tillich's and try to discover 


University Pres, 1951 and 1957. The third volume has not yet appeared, The 
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their meaning by interpreting them in the light of this clue, Elsewhere 
the reader will find other statements that will strengthen his hope that 
this clue is the right one, like the statement, “the direct object of theology 
is found only in religious symbols,” and thestatement, “Theology is the 
conceptual interpretation, explanation and criticism of the symbols in 
which aspecial encounter between God and man has found expression.”* 
‘Now the student of Tillich’s system can no longer doubt that symbolism 
is the key to Tillich’s theological thought. Now he feels reassured, be- 
cause with the clue of the doctrine of symbolism many of Tillich’s views 
become clear and also the doctrines of correlation, estrangement, New 
Being, etc., disclose their meanings. 

Tillich has briefly summarized his doctrine of symbolism in an essay 
‘which appeared thirty five years ago in German.* But he became aware 
‘of the centrality of the doctrine of symbolism in his theological system 
only after the publication of the first volume of his Systematic Theology. 
He has since tried to make up for the lack of a systematic presentation 
of the doctrine of symbolism in the introductory section of Systematic 
‘Theology, in several occasional writings* and especially in Dynamics of 
splendid summula of Tillichian thought. Today Tillich’s student 
hhas at his disposal sufficient material for the reconstruction of a well 
developed theory of symbolism, both in its general principles and its 
detailed applications to theology. To this reconstruction we now turn, 
But first we briefly review the long history of the doctrine of symbolism 
from Philo to Tillich. 


1, amsToRY OF THE DOCTRINE OF SYMBOLISM 


‘The term “symbol” comes from the Greek word “symbolon”. Its 
general meaning in Greck is that of “a sign by which one knows or 
infers a thing.”* Aristotle uses the term “symbol” to denote the relation 


1B, Tilich, “Theology at symbotian in Religious Synbli, ed. FH, Johnson (Harper, 
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between spoken words (or written words) and mental concepts,! and 
between mental concepts and physical objects: in speaking and thinking 
‘man has to use symbols in place of things “which cannot be made to 
appear themselves in our midst.”* 

‘The systematic use of the concept of symbol in theology began with 
Philo, Philo distinguishes between two kinds of meaning: literal or 
‘obvious meaning and allegorical or symbolical or underlying meaning, 
With regard to the interpretation of statements made in the Bible about 
God he sets down the rule that no anthropomorphic expression about 
God is to be taken literally; statements like “God walks,” “God re~ 
ents,” etc,, are to be understood allegorically or symbolically. In 
‘general, however, Philo refused to apply to all the narratives of the 
Sacred Books the allegorical interpretation at the expense of the literal 
interpretation.* In the history of religious homiletics, ever since its be- 
sginnings both in Judaism and Christianity, there has been besides the 
symbolic interpretation of scriptural texts also a symbolic interpretation 
of facts observed in nature. With Clement of Alexandria this latter kind 
of interpretation is placed on a par with the former kind, and the two 
‘are united to form the symbolic interpretation. According to Clement, 
material things as observed by us in nature, have an outward and an 
inner meaning. Physical things have a spiritual meaning, a religious 
significance, since they participate in the perfections of the Greator. 
God is the archetype, physical things are images of this archetype.! 
Religious philosophers, then, have always used the concept of symbol 
in two ways, one to express the hidden meaning of the Sacred Books, 
and the other to express the hidden meaning of observed material 
things, The concept of symbol is used more or less extensively by all the 
Church Fathers and Scholastic theologians. Among the great Scho- 
lastics who have made use of the symbolical interpretation as a theo- 
logical method, Maimonides and Bonaventura deserve special mention, 
Maimonides uses symbolism mainly in order to express the hidden 
meaning of Biblical statements about God. Bonaventura uses symbolism 
especially to express the hidden meaning of observed material things. 


CE, De i, Nea, 6-7. 
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After many centuries of nominalism and rationalism, two mental 
attitudes which have little sympathy for symbolism, interest in symbols 
hhas revived during the last fifty years, especially through the writings of 
Cassirer, Urban, Niebuhr, Morris, Whitehead and Tillich.t Although a 
general theory of symbols is for the most part still in the speculative 
stage, Tillich has developed a theory of symbols capable of dealing with 
any kind of theological problem. We will first summarize Tillich’s 
doctrine of symbols in general, and then his application of symbolism 
to theology. 


2, TILLIGH’s DOCTRINE OF THE SYMBOL IN GENERAL 


(4) Definition of symbols 

Tillich defines a symbol as something pointing beyond itself ‘This 
definition of symbol brings out its “figurative quality,” which is one of 
its essential qualities.’ But the definition is not specific enough, for not 
only symbols but also signs are things pointing beyond themselves, An 
adequate definition of symbol must therefore bring out the essential 
difference that distinguishes a sign from a symbol.t According to Til- 
lich, the essential difference consists in the fact that a siign does not 
participate in any way in the reality, power and meaning of that to 
‘which it points, whereas a symbol participates in the reality, power and 
meaning of the thing symbolized.* For cxample, the letters of the 
alphabet as they are written (e.g. an “A” or an "R”) are signs: they do 
‘not participate in the sound to which they point.* The flag is a symbol: 


+E, Cauirer, Die Bgrififerm im Mythichen Denn (Beri, Language and Myth 
{New York, 1946); W. M. Urban, Langage ond Rashi, (New York, 1999); R. Niebuhr, The 
‘Truth in Myton Naloe of Raliginr Esponowe, Eaays ia onor of D.C. Mackintosh, pp. 
117-136; © Moers, Sis Language end Bulasime (New York, 1946); A. N. Whitehead, 
Symbolism, i: Meaning and Bf (New York, 1927) 
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it participates in the power of the king or nation for which it stands. 
A symbol, then, may be defined as something pointing to something 
‘else and participating in the reality, power and meaning of the thing to 
which it points. There are three corollaries of this definition of symbol: 
1, Symbols have an innate, inherent power within themselves, Signs 
are impotent in themselves,! 2, Signs are arbitrary products, symbols 
are not 3, Signs may be replaced, symbols cannot. Signs are inter- 
changeable at will. They do not arise from necessity, for they have no 
inner power. Symbols, however, do possess a necessary character. They 
cannot be exchanged, They can only disappear, when, through disso- 
lution, they lose their inner power. 

Ina symbol two main aspects are distinguishable. These aspects are 
called by Tillich some times empirical and transcendent,* other times literal 
and self-transcending,® and other times ordinary and hidden.® The empirical 
or literal or ordinary aspect is the material which forms the symbol. 
‘The transcendent, or self-transcending or hidden aspect is the symbol 
considered in its figurative function. For example, smoke is a symbol of 
fire, The empirical aspect of smoke is the gaseous product of burning 
organic materials. The transcendent aspect of smoke is its pointing to 
fire, Here it is important to note that smoke is not identical with fire 
either in its empirical or in its transcendent aspect. In general, the 
symbol is distinct from the thing signified both in the empirical and in 
the transcendent aspect. 

Tt seems to us that in his study of the nature of symbols Tillich does 
‘not insist enough on the twofold aspect of symbols. He is not clear on 
the relation between empirical and transcendent aspect. Sometimes he 
‘seems to consider the two aspects as two levels of meaning of the same 
reality,’ Other times he seems to conceive them as two different reali- 
ties.* The result of this ambiguity is that when he considers the two 
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aspects as two levels of meaning of the same reality, the objective inde- 
‘pendence and distinct reality of the thing symbolized is better safe- 
guarded; but when he conceives the two aspects as two realities, the 
‘independent reality of the thing symbolized tends to be absorbed into 
the transcendent dimension. It is this ambiguity that gives a flavour of 
panthcism to Tillich’s doctrine of religious symbolism. We will come 
back to this erucial point of the Tillichian doctrine of symbolism later. 
For the moment itis enough to have underlined one of the fundamental 
ambiguities of his doctrine. 


() Function of gmbols 

‘Tllich assigns to symbols two functions, which he calls main and 
basics but we would rather call them subjective and objective Functions.* 
‘The basic or objective function of symbols is the opening up of levels of 
reality which otherwise are hidden and cannot be grasped in any other 
way. All arts create symbols for a level of reality which cannot be 
reached in any other way. A picture and a poem reveal elements of 
reality which cannot be approached scientifically, In the creative work 
of art we encounter reality in a dimension which is closed for us without 
stich works.* The main or subjective function of symbols is the opening 
up of levels of the soul, levels of our interior reality. Symbols open up 
dimensions and elements of reality, which otherwise would remain 
unapproachable, only by unlocking dimensions and elements of our 
soul which correspond to the dimensions and elements of reality. "So 
every symbol is two-edged. It opens up reality and it opens up the 
soul. 
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(6) Disision of symbols 

Tillich never elaborates a systematic division of symbols, He gives 
several enumerations, mostly based on either the material of which 
symbols are made or the end for which they are used. The first is the 
‘most frequent. According to this enumeration symbols are works of art, 
pictures, poems, plays, melodies, words, etc.' According to the enumer- 
ation based on the end for which symbols are used, symbols are either 
‘cognitive or practical.* Another vague division contrasts symbols with 
sign-symbols. Sign-symbols are defined as “things... like candles, 
water... cross (which) were originally only signs, but in use became 
symbols."® In “The Religious Symbol” Tillich distinguishes between 
symbols which give “expression to an invisible thing which has no 
existence except in its symbols, as for example, cultural creations like 
works of art, scientific concepts and legal forms” and symbols which 
give expression to a thing which exists in itself independently of the 
symbol, as for example, a flag used as the symbol of a king,* In our 
opinion the last of these divisions is erroneous, because it contradicts the 
very essence of symbol, which is that of pointing beyond itself, But the 
symbols of the first branch of Tillich’s last di 


‘must be firmly denied, otherwise the very notion of symbol volatitizes.* 


(d) Theories of symbot 

In his classification of the theories of symbol Tillich distinguishes be~ 
tween negative and positive theories. The characteristic of the negative 
theories is that they deny that the symbol has an objective reference and 
attribute to it merely a subjective character. A definite subjective state 
and not the actual facts referred to in the symbol is expressed in the 
symbol.# The characteristic of the positive theories is that they assert 
that the selection of the symbols is not unrelated to the objective refer~ 
ence of the symbols, but rather has an essential relation to it.? Tillich 
takes account of the good points of the negative theories. He recognizes, 
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for example, that these theories have shown that the psychological and 
social situation is decisive for the selection of symbols.’ But on the whole 
he considers the negative theories as “especially dangerous for religious 
symbols, since the latter... intend to express a reality and not merely the 
subjective character of a religious individual.”* Tillich’s classification 
of the theories of symbol shows that, at least in intention, he professes a 
positive theory of symbol, namely, a theory that recognizes the objective 
reference of the symbol? 


(¢). The origin of symbot 

‘As we have seen, symbols arise necessarily, since they have a neces- 
sary character,* They are what they are in themselves, not by human 
will; because they participate in the “object” to which they point and 
‘are not merely subjective creations, They are not created but chosen by 
the user of the symbol.* Symbols, however, being instruments of 
knowledge, always require a relation to some knowing subject, to some 
user of the symbol, otherwise they are not actual but only potential 
symbols, [tis then in the very nature of an actual symbol to have both a 
subjective and an objective reference. The objective reference is its 
‘participation in the object to which it points, The subjective reference 
is its relation to the user of the symbol. Tillich, who, as we have 
een, profesies a positive, ic., objective theory of symbol, maintains 
both the subjective and the objective reference of the symbol.* But 
sometimes he uses an unguarded language, that gives the impression 
that he teaches a negative, ic.,a subjective theory of symbol.” He says, 
for example, that symbols are “creations of the human mind,” that they 
“are created... by the collective unconscious.”* This language is not 
necessarily in conflict with Tillich’s objective theory of symbolism, 
‘which maintains that the symbol participates in the object symbolized, 

£ Op. ats p.5 
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since there are cases in which the user of the symbol is also the creator 
of the symbol. For example, the flag is both created and used by the 
nation represented by the flag. But to say in general that religious 
symbols are creations of the collective unconscious is to speak the 
Janguage of a subjective theory of symbolism. 


(f) The truth of symbols 

In Dynamics of Faith Tillich offers adequacy as the criterion of truth for 
symbols.* Since symbols have two sides,* a subjective and an objective 
side, to have truth in symbols there must be adequacy with respect to 
both sides. A symbol is adequate in its subjective side if it opens up in 
the soul a level of reality that corresponds to the level of reality to which 
the symbol points, A symbol is adequate in its objective side if it points 
to.a dimension of reality which cannot be known otherwise. Adequacy 
as.a criterion of truth for symbols is fully consistent with Tillich's view 
that symbols are two edged. In his writings, however, there are many 
passages that cannot but puzzle the reader. Frequently he identifies the 
adequacy of the subjective side with the actual acceptance of the 
symbol. The fact that a symbol is actually accepted is sulficient to 
make the symbol subjectively true, Symbols that are alive are true. 
‘Symbols that are dead are false.* It is no longer a question of corre- 
spondence between subjective and objective levels opened up by a 
symbol. The objective level is entirely disregarded. Here we have a 
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wholly subjective criterion of truth, according to which symbols that 
are alive are true, symbols that are dead are false. But this criterion is 
not only in conflict with Tillich’s professed “objective” theory of 
symbol. In our view the statement “symbols that are dead are false” is 
‘meaningless. Symbols that are dead are neither true nor false. They are 
not symbols at all. False symbols are symbols that are alive but subjec~ 
tively do not open up the dimension of reality that corresponds to the 
objective dimension of reality opened up by them. In conclusion, only 
the criterion of adequacy in the sense of correspondence, rather than in 
the sense of acceptance, is consistent with Tillich's “objective” theory 
of symbol.t 


3, TILLICH’s DOCTRINE OF TIE RELIGIOUS sYRNOI. 


‘The religious symbol is a sub-species, a kid of symbol. Asa kind of 
symbol it shares all the essential qualities of a symbol: it points beyond 
itself, it participates in the “object” signified, it opens up new dimensions 
of the soul, it is not an arbitrary product, etc. Everything that Tillich 
says of the symbol in general applies also to the particular class of the 
religious symbol, In order to avoid tiresome repetitions, we consider 
only those points that seem necessary to give an adequate presentation 
of Tillich’s doctrine of the religious symbol. Especially, we shall focus 
on the relation between religious symbols and the principle of corse= 
lation, between theology and philosophy, since itis our contention that 
‘Tillich's doctrine of religious symbolism is a consequence of the princi= 
ple of correlation, which is the basic principle of Tillich’s philosophy. 

Tillich distinguishes between two ways of dealing with religious 
symbols, a philosophical and a theological way.*’The philosophical way 
deals with religious symbols abstractly, the theological way deals with 
religious symbols concretely. Philosophy asks the question as to what 
religious symbols mean. Theology deals with religious symbols insofar 
as they are symbols for us. Theology does not explain the meaning of 
religious symbols in general but shows how in the actual case a religious 
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symbol belongs to our final concern. In dealing with religious symbols 
the philosopher tries to maintain a detached objectivity; he tries to 
remain general and abstract in his concepts; he tries to abstract from 
concrete and special elements and to create generally valid concepts 
concerning religious symbols. The theologian, quite differently, is not 
detached from his object but is involved in it, He looks at the religious 
symbol with passion, fear and love. This is not the eror of the philoso~ 
ppher or his passion for objective truth; it is the love which accepts 
saving, and therefore, personal truth, The basic attitude of the theo- 
ogian is commitment to the content of the religious symbol he ex- 
pounds, Detachment would be a denial of the very nature of this 
content, The attitude of the theologian is “existential.” He is involved 
in the concrete situation.* 

But no study of the religious symbol can be wholly abstract, nor can 
it be wholly concrete. According to Tillich, it isimpossible to deal with 
religious symbols either purely philosophically or purely theologically 
because the two approaches are correlated and, therefore, inseparable. 
Here Tillich’s principle of correlation must be briefly stated. 


(a) The principle of correlation 

Students of Tillich are usually tempted to think that the principle of 
correlation holds only between philosophy and theology. They fall into 
this erroncous reduction because in his Systematic Theology Tillich iltus- 
trates the principle of correlation by showing how it works in the case 
‘of the relation between philosophy and theology.* But the correlation 
between philosophy and theology is only an instance of a universal 
principle which, according to Tillich, holds between the infinite and 
any finite reality. Faith and reason, history and revelation, philosophy 
and theology, art and ultimate concern, science and faith, man and 
God are all instances of the principle of correlation. There is no reason 
without faith, no history without revelation, no philosophy without 
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theology, no art without ultimate concern, no science without faith, no 
man without God and vice versa.t 

Tn the ease of philosophy and theology the correlation is conceived as 
‘an interdependence of philosophical questions and theological answers.* 
According to Tillich, philosophy makes an analysis of the human 
ation out of which the existential questions aris, and theology provides 
the answers to the questions implied in the human situation2 Between 
‘question and answer, consequently between philosophy and theology, 
there is separation, since the question cannot come from theology and 
the answer cannot come from philosophy. “The answers cannot be 
derived from the questions, that is from an analysis of human existence, 
‘They are ‘spoken’ fo human existence from beyond it, Otherwise they 
would not be answers.”* On the other hand “man cannot receive 
answers (0 questions he has never asked.”* This separation between 
philosophy and theology, however, is never complete, To some extent 
philosophy is always imbued by theology and theology by philosophy, 
“Every philosopher is a hidden theologian.”* He is a theologian in the 
degree to which his existential situation and his ultimate concern shape 
his philosophical vision, He is a theologian in the degree to which his 
intuition of the universal logos of the structure of reality as a whole is 
formed by a particular logos which appears to him on his particular 
place and reveals to him the meaning of the whole.? On the other hand, 
the theologian is to some extent always a hidden philosopher, because, 
when dealing with his ultimate concern, he presupposes in every 
sentence the structure of being, its categories, laws and concepts. The 
theologian eannot escape the question of being any more easily than 
can the philosopher.* The principle of correlation, then, holds between 
philosophy and theology. Correlation here means not only muttial 
interdependence, but also mutual interpenetration of philosophy and 
theology. The reason for this mutual interpenetration is that both 
philosophy and theology deal with being itself, the ultimate reality. It 
is true that the philosopher, in his study of ultimate reality, is detached 
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while the theologian is involved. But this is a difference which is not 
‘maintained in the actual life of the philosopher and theologian, Tt 
cannot be maintained, because the philosopher is a human being with 
an ultimate concern, hidden or open. And the faithful one is a human 
being with the power of thought and the need for conceptual under- 
standing? 

Tillich's reader here probably wonders whether the correlation of 
philosophy and theology is an interdependence of two different atti- 
tudes (detached and involved) towards the same reality (being itself) 
or primarily an interdependence of two different dimensions of reality 
(immediate and ultimate) and only secondarily an interdependence of 
the attitudes that correspond to the two levels of reality. Tillich actually 
teaches both views. But it seems to us that we should take the second 
view as Tillich’s basic teaching. This interpretation is also required by 
‘Tillich’s doctrine of symbolism which, as we have seen, teaches that 
two levels of knowledge correspond to the two dimensions of reality. 
Finally this interpretation is confirmed by his rejection of naturalism as 
1 theological method. According to Tillich correlation is at the same 
time an alternative to naturalism or monism and to supernaturalism or 
‘dualism, Naturalism considers theology as a branch of philosophy. 
Supernaturalism rejects any relation between the two. Against natural- 
ism, the principle of correlation maintains that theology is not a cre~ 
‘ation of philosophy: philosophy and theology are spheres of knowledge 
‘and deal with two different dimensions of reality, Against super- 
naturalism, the principle of correlation holds that philosophy and 
theology are not two separate universes of objects but two dimensions of 
the same reality; therefore they are necessarily interrelated. 

‘Other instances where the principle of correlation holds are history 
and revelation, science and faith, art and ultimate concern, man and 
God. They are all carefully analyzed by Tillich, but for our present 
purposes it will be enough to touch upon the correlation between 
history and revelation, and the correlation between man and God. 

History and revelation are distinct but not entirely separated. They 
are distinct because history deals with a dimension of reality different 
from that of revelation. History deals with the dimension of factual 
truth. Revelation deals with the dimension of ultimate concern, Since 
history and revelation deal with two different dimensions of reality, 
neither the truth of revelation can be made dependent on the truth of 
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history; nor the truth of history can be made dependent on the truth of 
revelation. Yet history and revelation are not entirely separated be- 
cause history, in dealing with the dimension of facts, is always guided 
by an ultimate concern, On the other hand, revelation can and must 
interpret the meaning of facts from the point of view of man’s uhimate 
concern.! 

‘The most important instance of the principle of correlation is the 
correlation of God and man. All the other correlations are a conse- 
‘quence of this.* Strangely enough, however, Tillich never deals system= 
atically with the divine/human correlation as such.* But the occasional 
references to it are so multiple that there can be no doubt about his 
views on this point, In Systematic Theology I, he concisely affirms that 
“the divine-human relation is a correlation” and explains it as a re- 
lation of question and answer.t More frequently he explains the divine/ 
human correlation in terms of finite and infinite-* In the second volume 
of Systematic Theology he explains it in terms of essential unity and 
existential estrangement.* According to Tilich the divine human corre- 
lation has three moments: a moment of union, a moment of estrange- 
ment and a moment of reunion,* In the moment of union God and man 
are one: the elements of the correlation are united.* The union of God. 
and man is broken in the Fall, In the Fall God and man are separated: 
‘man isin a state of estrangement from God; he loses his infinity, he isno 
longer essentially what he ought to be.* Even in the Fall, however, 
though estranged from God, man is not entirely cut off from Him: man 
can never be completely separated from God.!* In the moment of 
Dynanics of Fai, yp. 85-9. 
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reunion the estrangement of man and God is overcome. This takes 
place in revelation which is the experience wherein God grasps the 
human mind and reconciles it with Himself? 

‘This, in its main lines, is Tillich’s teaching on the principle of corre~ 
lation. According to Tillich, as we have seen above, correlation, as an 
expression of the relation of God and man (and as an expression of the 
relation of the ground of being and every finite reality) has some ad- 
vantages over the rival principles of naturalism and supernaturalism, 
He is ready to admit, however, that the principle of correlation may 
also have some drawbacks.* It seems to us that it has two main weak- 
nesses, It is unable to safeguard God's transcendence: by making God 
‘and man interdependent, correlation denies the infinite distance be~ 
tween the two. Moreover, the principle of correlation seems to be in- 
capable of giving an acceptable interpretation of the doctrines of Cre~ 
ation and Fall, Of course Tillich teaches God's transcendence? and does 
not identify Creation with Fall! But neither the doctrine of God's 
transcendence nor the doctrine of the distinction between Creation and 
Fall are consistent with the principle of correlation. For according to 
this principle the correlative elements are mutually interdependent. 
‘Therefore, if God and man are in a relation of correlation they too are 
mutually interdependent, and there is no longer an infinite distance 
between the two, although Tillich’s definition of correlation and tran- 
scendence may allow him to say this. Finally, when God and man are 
not ina correlation of union, they must be in a correlation of disunion, 
namely of estrangement; and this seems to make Creation and Fall 
really equivalent, though logically distinct. 

‘Another brief consideration is in order here. What is the relation 
‘between the principle of correlation and the principle of symbolism? 
Dayan of Fait, pp. 78-79. 
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‘Thisis a topic about which Tillich has not expressed himself. However, 
‘on the whole, itis clear that in Spstematic Theology the principle of corre- 
lation is assumed as the guiding principle and symbolism plays only a 
subordinate role.* And it is logically so. For, where correlation is the 
fundamental principle of reality, as in Tillich's system, symbolism is its 
necessary consequence. Where the finite is correlated to the infinite in 
stich way that every finite participates in the infinite and everything 
points to the ground of being, it is natural that anything is capable of 
heing a symbol of the ultimate, a medium for the revelation of the 
ultimate, Symbolism, in this view of reality, does not need any further 
justification, It is required by the principle of correlation? 


(h) The basic propositions of the doctrine of the religious symbol 

‘We may now turn to the exposition of Tillich’s doctrine of religious 
symbolism. 

‘The first proposition the reader should notice in studying Tillich’s 
doctrine of the religious symbol is that it is a theological and not a 
philosophical doctrine, ic, it is the doctrine of a theologian, not of a 
philosopher; it is a doctrine asserted in the circle of faith and not the 
product of philosophical reason. This is frequently stated by ‘illich in 
unambiguous terms. ‘The reader should take the author's intention 
seriously even if the content of his teaching seems to point otherwise, 
He should judge Tillich’s doctrine of the religious symbol as a theo- 
logical doctrine rather than a philosophical teaching.* 

‘The second basic proposition of the doctrine of religious symbolism 
is the statement that God is the ground of being, the matrix of every- 
thing 
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‘The third basic proposition is the statement that, since God is the 
‘ground of being, everything participates in Him.t 

‘The fourth basic proposition is the statement that, although every 
thing participates in God, nothing is identical with God. Since nothing 
exhausts the power of God nothing can be taken as a literal manifes- 
tation of His being. God as the true ultimate transcends the realm of 
finite reality infinitely. Therefore no finite reality can express Him 
directly and properly. Finite reality ean only be a symbol of God, a 
medium of His revelation? 

‘The fifth basic proposition is the statement that, although every- 
thing is a potential symbol of God, nothing becomes an actual symbol 
jout God's action, It is not up to man to turn finite reality into 
actual religious symbols “for God is manifest only through God."* 

‘The sixth basic proposition is the statement that God has become 
actually and continuously manifest in human history, first in prepara- 
tory symbols, finally in the symbol of Jesus ax the Christ,* Jesus a the 
Christ, then, is the final symbol but not the only religious symbol, For 
God has manifested Himself through many other religious symbols. 
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But God's revelation in the symbol of Jesus as the Christ is the decisive, 
fulfilling, unsurpassable revelation, that which is the criterion ofall the 
‘others. Jesus as the Christ is the criterion of all the other symbols be- 
cause in him the symbol has the power of negating its finitude without 
losing itself, Jesus as the Christ overcomes his own finite conditions by 
sacrificing them, In doing so he affirms that he is the bearer of the final 
revelation, He becomes completely transparent to the infinite, the 
mystery he reveals, He is able to surrender himself completely because 
‘he possesses himself completely. And he possesses and therefore sur- 
renders himself completely because he is united with the ground of 
being and meaning without separation and disruption.* “The ac- 
ceptance of the cross, both during his life and at the end of it, is the 
decisive test of his unity with God, of his complete transparency to the 
‘ground of being... Jesus of Nazareth is the medium of the final reve- 
lation because he sacrifices himself completely to Jesus as the Christ."* 

‘The best symbolical representation of the infinite or unconditioned 
in Tillich’s view is the Gross. Ghrist on the cross is the supreme picture 
ofa historical person denying his own claim to existence for the sake of 
the unconditional demand in which he is caught up. Especially on the 
Gross, Christ becomes the vehicle of revelation, the symbol in which 
final revelation takes place.* The Cross has two outstanding character- 
istics, maintenance of unity with God and complete self-denial, On the 
Gross Christ cries: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
‘and promptly adds: “Father into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
(Mt, 27.46; Lk, 23.46). It is here that we have a man like ourselves, 
‘who, when all his hopes and dreams are blasted irrevocably, is yet s0 
intimately united to God that he can go on accepting the divine de- 
mand. Here we have God making himself transparent ina man, and 
man united to God. This is the God-man, Jesus as the Christ is the 
‘model, the ideal symbol for all mankind. “He represents to those who 
live under the conditions of existence what man essentially is and there- 
fore ought to be under these conditions." In this way he “bridges the 
infinite gap between the infinite and the finite”; he brings about the 
reunion between God and man.? The effectiveness of the symbol of the 
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Cross consists in its universal character: it represents a universal situ- 
ation, This situation is qwofold: (1) all things conditioned and finite 
come under judgment and must pass away; (2) the unconditioned 
transforms the finite into something new and unconditioned. The Cross 
isa normative symbol because it provides a criterion for the judgment 
of other symbols. It affirms that any symbol is relatively true or false in 
proportion as it expresses or fails to express both maintenance of unity 
with God and complete self-denial, 

Here Tillich’s reader may ask what is the validity of the proposition 
which affirms that Jesus as the Christ is the criterion of religious 
symbols, We have scen that in Tillich’s systern symbolism is a conse~ 
quence of the principle of correlation. It is therefore logical to seek for 
the justification of this criterion in the principle of correlation. Symbols, 
according to Tillich, are finite materials of the second moment of corre- 
lation, when the finite and the infinite are separated. They are media 
for the realization of the third moment, the moment of the reunion of 
the finite and the infinite. The third moment is realized when the finite 
surrenders its finitude to the infinite in order to let the infinite become 
‘manifest. This has perfectly happened only in one religious symbol, the 
symbol of Jesus as the Christ. Only Jesus as the Christ has surrendered; 
i,e, has sacrificed his finitude entirely. In doing so he has become 
completely transparent to God. Other religious symbols have realized 
the revelation of God more or less adequately in proportion to their 
imitation of the symbol of Jesus as the Christ. 

Te seems to us that in a Christian theory of symbolism based on the 
principle of correlation, like Tillich’s theory, Jesus as the Christ is 
rightly the criterion of all religious symbols, But the language used by 
Tillich, especially in his discussion of the Symbols of the Cross in terms 
of the correlation of the finite and infinite, raises some difficulties. In 
his discussion of the Symbol of the Gross he says that the reconciliation 
of finite and infinite has taken place in Jesus as the Christ because Jesus 
has suffered and has sacrificed his finitude in order to let the infinite 
become transparent: through the death of Jesus the Christ is revealed. 
Here the language, “surrendered, sacrificed,” seems to suggest that itis 
only through the annihilation of the finite that estrangement is overcome 
and reunion takes place. But if the finite is annihilated it is no longer 
possible to talk of a reconciliation, of a reunion of the finite and the 
infinite, The words “surrendered,” “sacrificed,” therefore, cannot mean 
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annihilation. They are to be understood in such a way that the reality 
of the finite is not annihilated in the reunion of the finite and the in- 
finite, The words to surrender, to sacrifice fnitude arc to be interpreted to 
‘mean only to move fnitude into the background, to hide it, in order to let in- 
finity come to the foreground, and become manifest. Asin estrangement 
the infinite is hidden in the finite, so too in reunion the finite is hidden 
in the infinite.* This interpretation is consistent with the principle of 
correlation which requires the distinction of the components but not in 
such a way that they are both placed on the same level. Rather, corre- 
lation is apt to give a religious interpretation to the finite-infinite re- 
lation only insofar as it recognizes the priority of the infinite over the 
finite and condemns as estrangement the attempt to place the finite 
before the infinite. 

‘Another important proposition concerning Jesus as the Christ is 
‘Tillich’s statement that the results of historical research about religious 
symbols, especially about the symbol of Jesus as the Christ, are irrele- 
vant to the belief in religious symbols, to the belief in the symbol of 
Jesus as the Christ The truth of faith cannot be made dependent on 
the historical truth of the stories and legends in which faith has ex- 
pressed itself? The historical Jesus is only a probability.! and to make 
faith dependent on such probability is to make faith impossible, But 
faith ix not exposed to this difficulty, because although faith may be 
‘mediated through historical events it does not imply factual assertions, 
and itis therefore not exposed to critical analysis by historical research * 

Now, it seems to us, that Tillich as a philosopher of history, who 
classifies all the results of historical research as probable,* is justified in 
considering the historical Jesus as a probability. This is consistent with 
Tillich’s doctrine of the degree of certainty of historical symbols in 
general. But the statements, “faith does not imply history” and “faith is 
not exposed to the critical analysis of historical research"? are in con~ 
flict with Tillich's doctrine of the correlation of faith and history and 
create serious difficulties to an objective theory of historical religious 
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symbols. In the second volume of Systematic Theology he declares that 
the factual element in the Christian event were denied, the foun- 
dation of Christianity would be denied” and confidently adds that 
“methodological skepticism about the work of historical research does 
not deny this element."* Earlier he had said: 

Jesus ns the Christ is both historical fat and a subject of believing reception, 
ine cannot speak the truth about the event 9a which Christianity is based without 
asserting buh ides. theology ignores the fact to which the name of Jesus of Naza- 
Feth point, it ignores the basic Christian assertion that esiatial God-Manhood has 
appeared within existence and subjected ibelf to the conditions of eaistence without 
being conquered by them. Ithere were no personal fein which existential estrange= 
rmetit had been overcome, the New Being would have remained a quest and an ex- 
Pictation and would not be a reality in time and space. Only ifenstence is conquered 
Ino point ~ a pertona lif, representing existence as a whole ~ i is conquered in 
prineiple, which means “in begining and in power This isthe reason that Christian 
theology must inkst on the actual fact to which the name Jesus of Nazareth refers? 
This relation between history and faith is clearly stressed also in 
Interpretation of History where Tillich says that: “ ‘Christ and history’ is 
the combination of two concepts, neither of which can be treated 
completely without reference to their connection. At some point 
Christology meets the concept of history, and at some point the analysis 
of the nature of history inevitably leads to the question of Christology.”"* 
History cannot do without revelation, without faith, without an ultimate 
concern. Faith, revelation, theology cannot dispense with history. Only 
this teaching is consistent with Tillich’s objective doctrine of the re= 
tigious symbol and with his principle of correlation. We have seen above 
that the religious symbol always has a subjective and an objective pole 
and that, according to the principle of correlation, history and faith 
(and faith and reason), although distinct, are never entirely separated. 
Moreover, according to Tillich, in Christianity the third moment of 
correlation, namely the moment of reunion or reconciliation, has taken 
place, It is therefore impossible that for a Christian the results of an 
unbiased historical research should be different from the factual 
elements presupposed by Christian faith. Nor can the Christian dis- 
pense with historical research because the faithful is a human being, a 
rational animal. He does not operate according to his nature if he does 
‘not use his reason. And Tillich, who is usually so sensitive to the activity 
of creatures and who makes such activity correlative to God's activity, 
certainly does not need such an elimination of reason when historical 
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truth is in question. Therefore the occasional passages in which Tillich 
teaches a dualistic view of faith and reason, of history and revelation, 
and encourages the believer to dispense with reason and history; and 
the passages where he suggests a subjectivistic view of the symbol of 
‘Jesus as the Christ are to be considered as inconsistent with the central 
teaching of his system. 


(¢) Function of the religious symbot 

‘As pointed out in the section on symbols in general, the function of a 
symbol isa twofold revelation, a subjective and an objective revelation.® 
‘This is true also of the religious symbol. The objective revelation of the 
religious symbol is the opening up of the depth of objective reality, the 
‘ground of being; the subjective revelation is the opening up ofsubjective 
reality, the depth of the soul. The best analysis of these two functions of 
the religious symbol made by Tillich is contained in the first volume of 
‘Systematic Theology in the chapter on “The reality of Revelation.” There 
illich says that religious symbols, insofar as they reveal the ground of 
being (i.e. in their objective function), are “miracles”; and insofar as 
they reveal the depth of the soul, they are “ecstasies.” To quote Tillich 
himself: 


Revelation always i a subjective and an objective event in strict interdependence, 
Someone ln grayped! by the masifestation of the enystery> this is the aubjective side 
‘of the event, Something occurs through which the mystery of revelation grasp 
‘domeone; tha is the objective side. These wo sides cannot be separated. If nothing 
happens objectively, nothing is revealed. If 90 one receives what happens subject- 
ively, the event fala to reveal anything, ‘The objective occurrence and the subjective 
‘reception belong to the whole event of revelation. Revelation isnot real without the 
tecelving side, and it ia not real without the giving side. The myatery appears object- 
jvely in terms of what traditionally has bee called ‘miracle’ It appears subjectively 
in terms of what has been sometimes called ‘ecstasy’* 
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‘This is true ofall religious symbols, but is perfectly realized only in the 
symbol of Jesus as the Christ, because only in him are the giving and 
the receiving side, the subjective and the objective revelation, perfectly 
Joined, Only in Jesus as the Christ are the miracle (the Christ) and the 
‘ecstasy (the Church) in exact correspondence. 


(d) Division of the religious symbol 

In the section on symbolism in general we saw that Tillich has never 
arrived at a systematic classification of symbols. This is not true of the 
religious symbols, In fact he has attempted several systematic classifi- 
cations and has arrived at a dichotomous division of religious symbols, 

In Theology and Symbolism Tillich distinguishes three levels of religious 
symbols, which he calls transcendent, sacramental and liturgical. On 
the transcendent level lie those symbols which point to the whole itself, 
as God and His attributes. To the sacramental level belongs the ap- 
pearance of the holy in time and space. ‘To the liturgical level belong 
those signs which are elevated to symbolic power, e.g., special objects, 
special gestures, special garb, including water, light, odors, colours and 
sounds? 

In The Religious Symbols and Knowledge of God the liturgical level is 
combined with the sacramental level. In this way Tillich obtains a 
dichotomous division of all the religious symbols. In this division the 
first class is constituted by the transcendent symbols (God, divine 
attributes, divine actions, ete.) the second class is constituted by the 
immanent symbols (the appearances of the divine in time and space, 
the sacraments, e 
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overlooked, that is, the inclusion of concepts and words among religious 
symbols, From the previous analysis of Tillich’s doctrine of symbolism. 
‘one may have received the impression that he considered as religious 
symbols only objects and events, not concepts and words. But from his 
classification of religious symbols we learn that this is not the case, The 
concepts of God and His attributes and the divine names are also 
symbols. This is an important point in Tillich’s doctrine of symbolism, 
because it is on the ground that divine concepts and names are symbols 
that he argues that they are not to be taken literally but symbolically or 
metaphorically.t 


(e) Dangers of symbolism and task of theology 

Religious symbols are constantly threatened by the dangers of 
Aiteralism and mysticism. 

Literalisma understands symbols in their immediate meaning, It uses 
the symbolic material, taken from nature and history, in its proper sense 
not in its symbolic meaning, It identifies the symbolic material with the 
symbolic meaning, It disregards the character of the symbol to point 
heyond itself to something else, Literalism, for instance, localizes the 
fall of Adam on a special geographical point and attributes it to a 
human individual; it understands the Virgin Birth in biological sense, 
resurrection and ascension as physical events.* In doing this, by de- 
stroying the symbolic meaning of the symbolic material, literalisn falls 
into idolatry. The evil of idolatry is so common because symbols, by 
participating in that to which they point, have the tendency to re- 
place that to which they are supposed to point and to become ulti- 
mate in themselves. All idolatry is nothing else than the absolutizing of 
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symbols of the Holy and making them identical with the Holy itself. 

‘The other danger of symbolism is mysticism, Mysticism is a reaction 
against literalism. Literalism distorts symbols by making them identical 
with the ground of being. Mysticism criticizes the demonically distorted 
symbols by devaluating every medium of revelation of the ground of 
being and by trying to unite the soul directly with the Holy, to make it 
enter the mystery of God without the help of any finite symbolic 
material, In this way mysticism liberates one from the concrete-sacra- 
‘mental sphere and its demonic distortions, but it pays the price of re~ 
‘moving the concrete character of revelation and of making it irrelevant 
to the actual human situation, It elevates man above everything that 
‘concerns him actually, and implies an ultimate negation of his existence 
in time and spac..* 

Before considering the remedies Tillich suggests against the dangers 
of symbolism, it may prove worthwhile examining whether Tillich has 
entirely escaped these dangers. There is no doubt that he has escaped 
the danger of literalism.? But it seems to us that he has not been equally 
‘able to avoid the danger of mysticism. From his discussion of the symbol 
of Jesus as the Christ, and from the examples he uses in criticizing 
literalism, we sce that in order to avoid the danger of literalism Tillich 
does away with much symbolic material (for instance, the factual 
clement of resurrection, ascension. Virgin Birth, fall of Adam, etc.). 
Although he recognizes that the symbol of Jesus as the Christ requires 
the fact of Jesus of Nazareth, Tillich tends to disregard the historical 
events of the life of Jesus and to stress only their symbolic meanings; he 
tends to do away with the symbolic material, ie. Jesus of Nazareth, and 
to keep only its two functions, namely the Christ and the Church. But 
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itis not possible, in an objective theory of symbolism, to havea symbolic 
meaning without any symbolic material. It is possible only in a sub- 
jective theory of symbols, Tillich’s tendency to fall into mysticism is 
‘even clearer in the case of the Fall, the Virgin Birth, the Ascension and 
the Resurrection, where the factual elements, the symbolic materials, 
‘are entirely eliminated. 

‘We may now turn (o the remedies against the dangers of symbolism, 
Tillich maintains that it is the task of theology to protect religious 
symbols from the dangers of literalisim and mysticism. Theology ab- 
solves this task by interpreting, explaining and criticizing religious 
symbols in such a way that by resisting these two dangers they may ex- 
press the transcendence of the Holy in tension with its expression of the 
divine immanence. Theology, then, deals with religious symbols by 
conceptualization, explanation and criticism. Conceptwalization dis- 
closes the relation of the symbols to each other and to the whole to 
which they belong. Explanation attempts to make understandable the 
relation of the symbols used to that to which they point. It explains the 
relation of the religious meaning of the symbolic material to its original 
‘and simple meaning. Finally, theological criticism of religious symbols 
‘attempts to do two things. First, it seeks to prevent the reduction of the 
symbols to the level of non-symbolic thinking. The moment this hap- 
‘pens, their meaning and their power is lost. Secondly, it tries to estab- 
lish, on one hand, that some symbols are more adequate than other to 
the encounter which expresses itself in symbols; on the other hand, it 
shows that some symbols are inadequate in the totality of the symbolic 
meaning which they represent; they contradict the fundamental 
symbolic structure.* 
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(On several occasions Tillich asserts that by his doctrine of symbolism 
‘he means the classical doctrine of analogy. So, for instance, in 
‘marks on Weigel's “Contemporary Thought and Paul Tillich,” Tillich 
states categorically that by symbolic knowledge he means “exactly 
what St, Thomas means with analogia ents.”" 

In my opinion this identification of symbolism and analogy is not 
correct, It rests on an ambiguity, due (o an indiscriminate use of the 
terms “metaphorical,” “symbolic” and “analogical,” Tillich maintains 
that theological language must be interpreted symbolically rather than 
literally, because only a symbolical interpretation safeguards God's 
transcendence and avoids idolatry; and by symbolical interpretation he 
means metaphorical or analogical interpretation, Tillich uses the terms 
“analogical,” “symbolical” and “metaphorical” as equivalent names of 
his theory of theological language.* 

Now it may be granted to Tillich that in ordinary language the 
terms “analogical,” “symbolical” and “metaphorical” are sometimes 
used synonymoualy, and that Aquinas himself occasionally uses the 
term “analogy” for “metaphor.” But this is no excuse for identifying a 
theory (Tillich’s theory) that interprets theological language symbol- 
ically in such a way as to exclude from it all literal interpretation, with 
Aquinas’ theory that interprets theological language analogically in 
such a way that literal interpretation is preserved. In our discussion of 
Aquinas’ four modes of analogy we have seen that at least in the ana~ 
logies of intrinsic denomination the literal meaning is maintained,? Ttis 
then clear that symbolism and analogy do not solve the problem of 
theological language in the same way. According to the symbolical 
theory of theological language everything can be predicated of God 
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symbolically and only symbolically. According to the analogical 
theory some names are predicated literally, some symbolically and 
some neither literally nor symbolically. For example, the analogical 
theory refuses to apply to God names like accident potentiality, sinner, etc 
even symbolically, but maintains that the perfection signified by names 
like person, goodness, wisdom, etc., applies to God literally. The symbolic 
theory does not make any distinction between these two classes of names 
and applies all of them to God as symbols. 

‘Also the presuppositions of analogy and symbolism are in some 
important respect different. We have scen that Tillich’s symbolism 
rests on a correlation of finite and infinite, or more precisely, on the 
second moment of this correlation, when the finite and infinite are 
estranged and the infinite is only symbolically apparent through the 
finite. Analogy, as we have seen, rests not on a correlation of finite and 
infinite, but on a unilateral relation of the finite to the infinite. 

‘Analogy and symbolism, then, are two different interpretations of 
theological language.* They have, however, something in common, 

(1) Both analogy and symbolism assume that creatures participate in 
the perfections of the Greator and that there is a relation of similarity 
between God and creatures. (2) Both assume that man does not know 
God immediately but mediately, through creatures. (3) Both hold that 
‘human language has its original meaning when applied to ereature and 
is only used in a derivative meaning when applied to God. The direction 
‘of symbolic and analogical interpretation is from creatures to God; not 
from God to creatures. (4) Finally there isa fundamental harmony be- 
tween analogy and symbolism in the spirit of their approach to the 
problem of theological language. The basis of this harmony is their 
similar appreciation of the depth of God's transcendence and in their 
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common concern for the power of finite symbols to express the infinite, 
Both analogy and symbolism seek, on the one hand, to prevent any 
segment of creation from making itself God and, on the other hand, to 
shut out no segment or aspect of the creation from being a pointer to 
God; they both war against everything that usurps the place of God 
and everything that mutilates man and the subhuman order. 


BARTH’S DOCTRINE OF ANALOGY OF FAITH 


Karl Barth is the most genial prolific and influential Protestant 
theologian of our time. In the history of his thought there are two 
decisive turning points. The firs is the abandonment of liberalism in 
favor of a dialectical method which draws upon the infinite qualitative 
difference between time and eternity;? the second is the abandonment 
of the method of dialectic in favor of the method of analogy.* The first 
conversion is documented by Rimerbri/* In this revolutionary book 
Barth reasserts the transcendent and sovercign character of the God of 
the Bible. For a century the liberal school had emphasized the imma- 
nent character of God by relating religion to the other aspeets of human 
life and thought, to reconcile religion with science, and to show the 
universal harmony between human mind and divine spirit, As a 
student of Harnack, Barth had also embraced and defended the pris 
ples of the liberal school for several years. But with the Rimerbrief he 
gave the signal for revolt. With warlike temper he attacked the ration= 
alism, humanism and liberalism that had invaded Protestant theology 
and brought to light again the unique and paradoxical character of 
Biblical faith. To give expresion to the infinite qualitative difference 
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between natural and revealed religion and between philosophy and 
Bible, Barth introduced the dialectical method. But this method proved. 
very soon to be unsatisfactory and incapable of expressing the infinite 
‘qualitative difference, because dialectic conceives the universe, before 
creation and after the end, pantheistically. Moreover dialectic does not 
make any distinction between existence and sin and is therefore unable 
to give an adequate interpretation to the divine-human relation, In 
Fides Quaerens Intellectum Barth came to a better understanding of the 
‘nature and function of theology. Its task is not to emphasize the other- 
nest of God, but, on the basis of faith, to penetrate into the meaning of 
Revelation, i.e. into the knowledge of God that God himself makes 
available to man. Now Barth realized that only with the method of 
analogy was the theologian in a position to arrive at an understanding 
of the content of Revelation. But not by means of the analogia ents, 
‘which as a human philosophical category, is unable to understand the 
Word of God. The only analogy capable of understanding God and his 
Revelation is the analogy of faith (analogia fei. Fides Quaerens Intellectum 
then, respresents in the history of Barth's thought the second decisive 
turning point: the abandonment of dialectic in favor of analogia fide, 
In analogia fide he discovered the tool, the form capable of expressing 
the content that dialectic had sought in vain to communicate in the 
Rimerbrief But before the Kirchliche Dogmatik Barth does not atrive at 
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any systematic elaboration of the doctrine of the analogia fidei, and even 
in his monumental work he never stops to give us a thorough exposition 
of the method of analogy of faith. In the different volumes of this 
‘work, however, he has disseminated many thoughts on thesubject of the 
‘nalogia fidei, which, once collected and coordinated, may form a 
complete exposition of Barth’s method. In the present chapter we will 
attempt to collect Barth’s thoughts on analogy of faith, We will 
summarize what he has to say on the necessity of the method of analogia 
‘fide’ a8 1 solution of the problem of theological language, and will 
‘analyze and discuss his solution of the semantical, epistemological and, 
theological problems of analogy of faith.* 


1, pmLosorHy AND THEOLOGY 


Barth's discussion of the problem of theological language is a theo- 
ogical not « philosophical discussion. He believes that this is the only 
right position, He does not deny the posibility of a philosophical 
theory of theological language. He recognizes the existence of a natural 
theology and implicitly the possibility of a philosophical interpretation 
of theological language? But he believes that natural theology is 
necessarily a false theology and that any philosophical solution of the 
problem of theological language must be also false.* Here a brief 
analysis of Barth's view on the relations between philosophy and theolo- 
fry is mecessary.# 

Barth does not give a formal definition of philosophy. He calls philo- 
sophical any product of the human mind, and seems to conceive philo- 
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sophy not so much as a systematic rational view of theworld asahuman 
way of thinking about anything. Much more accurate and detailed is 
his determination of the nature of theology. Theology (more precisely, 
dogmatic theology) is defined again and again as the “self-test to which 
the Christian Church puts herself in respect of the content of her pe- 
culiar language about God.” The purpose of theology is to test “the 
coherence of present-day proclamation with the original and prevailing 
essence of the Church.”* 

‘The main differences between philosophy and theology are the follow- 
ing. ‘The object of philosophy is abstract; the object of theology is 
concrete: the concrete historical Word of God, The object of philosophy 
is within man’s power; the object of theology is not: it is freely given by 
God. The object of theology is not bound to any established precon- 
ition, that can be calculated by human knowledge, but is an “abso- 
ute” event, The object of philosophy is known by reason; the object of 
theology is known by faith. There is no continuity between faith and 
reason, philosophy and theology, nature and supernatural, man and 


Although philosophy and theology are two different sciences, there is 
‘no necessary conflict between them; on the contrary, theology is always 
bound to go together with philosophy, since all theology must take a 
philosophical form.* It is inescapable that the theologian in testing the 
coherence of the present-day proclamation of the Word with the origi- 
nal “Kerygma” carries with him, consciously or unconsciously, some 
kind of philosophy. “We all wear some kind of glasses, If we did not we 
‘would not be able to see.”* Therefore, philosophy cannot be either con- 
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demned or repudiated by any theologian. Theologians, however, may 
not forget that the use of philosophical concepts in theology is a danger- 
‘ous enterprise, For, it may happen that those concepts, whose form he 
intends to apply to a theological content, may already have such a 
content that will drive the theologian inevitably into a mode of thought 
in contradiction with Revelation. This danger can be avoided only if 
the theologian allows his language to be determined by his object (i.e. 
Revelation). The Word must not be subjected to human presuppo- 
sitions, but human presuppositions are to be subjected to the Word. Of 
course, human. presuppositions cannot be eliminated, but the theo- 
logian must realize that they do not enter into theology as a part of a 
synthesis but only as form of a guiding object. Theology is never re 
sponsible for its statements to any philosophy; it is responsible only to 
God in Jesus Christ. No philosophy can be the norm of theology. There- 
fore theology cannot be bound to accept any specific type of philosophy. 
‘No philosophical system as such is appropriate to the interpretation of 
the Bible. It can at the most become such in the encounter with Reve- 
lation, with an act of submission to the Word of God. Philosophy is the 
handmaid of theology. This signifies that the theologian must not con- 
sider his philosophy as something absolute, situated, so to speak, on the 
same level as the Bible. The use of a philosophical scheme of thought in 
theology is legitimate and fruitful, only if it is determined and com- 
‘manded by the text of the Bible. In conclusion, philosophy and the 
Word of God are inseparably joined in theology. But philosophy can 
only be the ancilla. The Domina is the Word of God. 
‘We may now turn to the exposition of Barth’s doctrine of the analogia 
‘fei, Much of what he says on this subject can be understood only in the 
light of his teaching on the relations between philosophy and theology. 


2, NECESSITY OF ‘ANALOGIA FIDE” 


We cannot find any better words for stating Barth's view on this 
point than his own words. In Section 27 (om the limits of the knowledge of 
‘ann didnot hinder Aquinas. With the mame presappastions one canbe a goad ora bad 
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God) of Church Dogmatics Barth tells us, in a synthetic and schematic 
form not customary to his style, that in theological discourse univocity 
‘and equivocity are impossible and that axalogia fdei is “unavoidable”, 
Here are his words: 


What do we mean when we apply the same word tothe creature on the one hand 
and to God's revelation and Gost on the other? We are aware, or we think we are 
Aware, of what bein, spirit, sovercigaty, creation, redemption... miean when We use 
these tera to deseribe a creature. We are also aware, ot think that we are aware, 

, when in the aphere uf the creature we aay eye, ear, mouth. 
Does all this mean the same thing when we alo say it about God? 
exnnot affirm this, noe ean the veracity of our knowledge be found in a 
this kind between our knowledge and Him asthe known. A parity ofthis ype would 
‘ean cither that Gaal has ceased to be God and become merely a creature, or that 
‘man with his capacity has become a gad. 

‘Ought we then to speak of a disparity of content, and meaning when we apply a 
description o the creature oa the one hand and to Gas revelation and God on the 
‘ther? When we speak of God as being spirit, sovereign da they mean something 
Ailerene rom when we se thes to describe a creature? We mut be earful what we 

if we wish to affima this. There can be an all to human exaggeration 
a the Kanwlelge of God, by which we do not praise God but deny Hix, 
ind of disparity necemarily meas that infact we do not know God. For if we 
‘know Him, we know Him by the meazs given ws; otherwise we do not know Him at 
al, The fact that we know Him most mean that, with our concep, views and words, 
‘we do not describe something quite diferent from Himset, but that in and by these 
Seas of ors the pe we hve we deeb and expen Gad Hine. Otherwie 
‘without this relationship, under the presuppeaition of simple dapat. there ea 
Possibly be any question of the veracity of ur knowledge of God. The whole rela 
‘hip will have to be regarded as simply negative asa relationship of mutual exclusion 
‘There will ot then be in fact any fellowship between the knover and the known. 
God's revelation will simply be a veiling, and it cannot therefore be understood a4 
In thi perplexity the older theology accepted the concept of analogy 
ne Fellowship in question. By tis term both the fale thesis of parity and 
‘equally fale thesis of disparity were atacked and destroyed, but the elements of truth 
in both were revealed. In distinction to both likens and uniikeness “analogy” meant 
similarity, a partial correspondence and agreement and, therefore, one Which 
limits both parity and siaparity between two or more diferent entities, The term it 
‘burdened by is usein naturaltheology, and it eed specific elaification in thisrespect. 
But.ac this point it isas such unavoidable. i this llownhip ther car be no question 
of either parity or disparity, there cemains only what is generally meant by analogy’ 
similarity, paral correspondence and agreement? 
In brief, Barth’s argument starts from the fact that we predicate the 
same words, e.g. eye, mouth, being, spirit, of both creatures and God, 
and we believe that we know what we mean not only when we predi- 
cate them of creatures but also when we predicate them of God. The 
second step of the argument is that this situation cannot be correctly 
expressed either by univocity (since no parity such as supposed by 
tunivocity exists between creatures and God) or by equivocity (since it 
* Chrch Dogmatic 2/1, pp. 24-225; cf: aay 223. 
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‘makes all knowledge of God impossible, which contradicts what has 
already been affirmed in the first step ofthe argument). Therefore, the 
conclusion that analogy is the only correct interpretation of theological 
discourse, is legitimate and necessary. 

Barth, however, is careful to point out immediately that analogy is 
necessary (“unavoidable”) not because it is imposed by man, but be- 
cause itis chosen by God: “Pressed... by the true revelation of God, we 
‘are pushed to the word ‘analogy’.” It is the relationship posited in 
God's true revelation that in some way attracts this word to itself, and 
makes it unavoidable, Analogy is not a deification of man and his word. 
By declaring that analogy is the correct interpretation of theological 
Aiscourse we are not trusting in a power of apprehension and therefore 
of correctness immanent in us or in this word. We know that it cannot 
have such in and of itself; But we trust in the true revelation of God 
coming to us and therefore to these words as well. For the sake of God's 
revelation man and his human word cannot be abandoned toa nothing- 
ness of fundamental godllessness.* According to Barth, then, analogy is 
‘only factually necessary. Analogy is required by the fact that man 
knows God and speaks about Him; but analogy is freely established by 
God, Man is not an element of a correlation of which God is the other 
‘extreme, Man is a creature freely called into being by God. Moreover, 
God does not manifest to man the analogous content of theological 
Janguage in the act of Creation but only in the act of Revelation, For 
this reason Barth’s analogy is an analogia fidei. Analogy of faith is. an 
interpretation of theological language that differs at the same time 
from both symbolism and analogy. It differs from symbolism inasmuch 
as symbolism is based on a correlation between finite and infinite, 
while analogia fidei is based on a unilateral relation between God and 
creature, It differs from analogy, inasmuch as analogy admits the 
powibility of a true interpretation of theological language also outside 
Revelation. This is denied by analogia fiei. 


3, THEOLOGICAL SEMANTICS OF “ANALOGIA FIDE!’ 
(a) Barth's use of analogia fei 
Barth is familiar with all the traditional uses of analogy.? In this 
study we are interested only in his use of analogy as a form of 
1 Tip 26, 
4 Thi. pp, 226-227. 
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predication and in its epistemological and ontological presuppositions. 
Barth never deals systematically with the various uses of analogy of 
predication, But he occasionally mentions all the main forms, ic, 
‘analogia proportionalitatis, analogia inaequalitatis, analogia attributionis in- 
trinsecae et extrinsecae' There are many other kinds of analogy described 
cor used by Barth, as analogia enti, analogia relationis, analogia operationis.® 
But these are not modes of predication but modes of being, and, there- 
fore we shall consider them later in the analysis of the ontological 
foundation of analogy. 

Of the four modes of analogy of predication Barth rejects analogy of 
inequality (analogia inaegualitatis) because it is unable adequately to 
express God’s transcendence and is exposed to panthcism.? Barth 
rejects also analogy of proportionality (analegia proportionalitatis). By 
analogy of proportionality he means a mode of predication signifying 
‘8 quantitative correspondence between two beings. The quantitative 
correspondence can be understood and represented algebrically ax a 
plus and minus on both sides. The correspondence and agreement 
partially exist and partially do not exist. Itis the mathematical character 
‘that commands the exclusion of this analogy from theology, since “this 
kind of algebric division... is quite out of the question as between God 
and ourselves.”* The only mode of analogy capable of offering an 
adequate interpretation of theological language is, according to Barth, 
the analogy of attribution (analogia attriutionis). There are two kinds of 
analogy, the extrinsic and the 
attribution Barth means a form of predication that signifies 
of two objects. This similarity consists in the fact that what is common 
to them exists first and properly in the one, and then (because a second 
is dependent upon it), in the second.* By analogy of intrinsic attribution 
he means a form of predication that signifies a similarity which proper- 
ly belongs both to the analogaxs and to the analogatum, Tt is inward to 
‘oth of them, although o the last only secondarily and per dependentiam.* 
Of these two kinds of attributive analogy Barth considers only the first, 
nainely analogy of extrinsic attribution, adequate to the interpretation 
of theological language. The reason he gives for this is that the attri- 
bution to a creature of a perfection that belongs also to God is made 


5 OE Ghar Degmat 2, p 234; 238 
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possible by Revelation rather than by Creation, By its nature a creature 
‘cannot be put on the level of God and can never be compared with 
God. 


(6) Justification of the predication of certain words both of God and man 

‘Human language is drawn from the material world and is made to 
deal with material objects, with the world of phenomena, On what 
round is the theologian justified to extend human language to speak 
about God, who transcends the material word, and is not Himself a 
phenomenon? This is the main problem of theological semantics, To 
the solution of this problem Barth has devoted a long section of the first 
‘volume of Church Dogmatics.* His solution has three moments, In the first 
he shows that it does not lie in man's power to extend his language to 
God. In the second he shows that this belongs to the power of God. 
Finally, in the third moment, he argues that even when God has given 
to human language the power to talk about Him, human language is 
able to talk about God only indirectly, in a veiled form, Let's examine 
these three moments in detail. 

Tt does not lie in man’s power to extend his language to talk about 
God. For this Barth gives the reason that in our mouth our words are 
words which denote the ereature but not God. Our words as such can 
be applied only to the creaturely.* In our opinion this argument is valid 
the distinction between mode of predication and thing signified 
is impossible, or if'no true knowledge of God is possible outside Reve- 
lation, We shall see later that Barth does not ignore the important 
distinction between mode of predication and thing predicated. We 
‘must then conclude that the validity of Barth's argument that human 
words as such can be applied only to the creaturely, rests on the as- 
sumption that no true knowledge of God is possible outside Revelation, 
And thisis indeed the case, because the sola fides is the basic principle of 
Barth's system.* As in Tillich symbolism and in Aquinas analogy, also 
in Barth analogia fide‘ is not itself the ultimate principle but is based on a 
superior principle. Tillich’s symbolism is based on the principle of 
correlation; Aquinas’ analogy is based on the principle of the similarity 
between cause and effect; Barth’s analogia fide is based on the principle 
of the sola fides. 
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It belongs to God to give to human language the power to talk about 
Him. Barth's justification of this proposition is the combination of the 
principle that it does not lie in man’s power to extend his language to 
God and the face that human language has been actually extended to 
talk about God. The combination of the principle with the fact makes 
unavoidable the conclusion that human language can be extended to 
Godl by God alone. Indeed all kinds of things might be analogous to 
God, if God had not made and did not make a very definite and de- 
limited use of His omnipotence in His revelation: that is to say, if the 
analogy of the creation and the creaturely word, effected by His reve 
lation did not mean a selection, determined and carried out by Him- 
self, from among the infinitely many possibilities. Itis then necessary to 
recognize that the human word receives concrete content form God and 
becomes capable of saying something by the fact, and only by the fact, 
that itis spoken on the strength of God’s permission and command.t 

It is very important to notice here that Barth's argument is not 
simply: man has no power to talk about God, ergo he has received this 
power from God Hinwelf. To this argument one could object that itis 
the Devil that teaches man how to talk about God. Barth escapes this 
criticism because his conclusion is based on something more solid than 
syllogistic procedure and dialectical argumentation. His conclusion 
that human language has the God-given power to speak about God 
Himself rests upon four important factual reaso 

(i) God creates language first for Himself. Our words are not our 
property but His. And disposing of them as His property, He places 
them at our disposal. For example, the words “father” and “son” do not 
first and properly have their truth in our thought and language. In a 
way that is incomprehensible and concealed from us, but in the in- 
contestable priority of the Creator over the creature, God Himself isthe 
Father and the Son. Therefore, when God authorizes and commands us 
in His revelation to make use of our views, concepts and words, He is 
not doing something, so to speak, inappropriate. No, He takes to Him- 
self something that belongs originally and appropriately to Him 

(ii) Man can extend his language to God because God has already 

3 Chak Dogri 2/1, 9-232. 
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used human language for Himself. So man can apply, for example, the 
terms “reason,” “speaking,” “hearing” and “understanding” to God 
because God actually had already claimed these words for Himself and 
man cannot abandon them unless he wishes to take up a stand else- 
where than where the Word of God is heard.? 

(iii) Man can extend his language to God because the meaning of 
his language is first and fully realized only in God. Take for instance 
the word “person.” The problem is not whether God is a person; the 
problems whether we are persons. Or shalll we find among us one whom 
in the full and real sense of this concept we can call a person? But God 
is really a person, really a free subject.* 

(iv) Man can extend his language to God because it has been sanc~ 
tified by Christ and the Church. When the essence of the Church, Jesus 
Christ as the acting person of God, sanctifies the being of men in the 
visible area of human happening and transforms it into being in the 
Chureh, then He also sanctifies their language and transforms it into 
the language about God which is found in the Church. 

‘These four facts show not only that it lies in the power of God to 
extend human language to talk about Him, but also that God has 
actually given this power to man’s language. This is, according to 
Barth, the only valid argument for the truth of theological language, 
because in theology only arguments from actuality to possibility are 
valid. It is only the fact that God has actually given to human language 
the power to express a divine content that authorizes man to believe 
that he can talk about God without blaspheming. It is not by means of 
‘an inquiry into the nature of human language, of its properties and 
possibilities, that man can arrive at this discovery. Such linguistic in- 
quiry could never say anything about this. For, if man could discover 
this by himself it would no longer be a grace of God. 

By God's grace alone, then, human language can be used to speak 
about God. It remains now to be seen what human language is able to 
say of God. According to Barth human language can express God only 
in a veiled, hidden way. And the reason for this is obvious. The very 
fact that God has created language first for Himself and only secondati 
ly for man proves that only God has a full understanding of His 
language. Sinice man remains always man even in Revelation, he will 
never be able fully to understand God's Word or to grasp the entire 
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meaning of his word when attributed to God. Human language when 
employed by God or for God is, therefore, always something hidden, 
veiled and ambiguous to man's understanding, God’s Word is and al- 
‘ways remains God’s Word, unbound, unattachable to this thesis ar to 
that antithesis. A sketch of the concept as the philosopher would like it 
has not arisen and cannot arise. God alone conceives of Himself, even in 
His Word. Our concept of Him and His Word can only be 2 pointer of 
the limits of our conceiving.* 

There is another reason that makes God's language necessarily 
mysterious to man’s understanding, and that is its worldliness. Even 
when human language is spoken by God, it maintains its worldliness, 
since “when God speaks to man, this happening is never so marked off 
from the rest of what happens that it might not promptly be also inter- 
preted as a part of this other happening.”* 

‘The mystery and ambiguity of theological language is due to what 
Barth calls “a contradiction between form and content.” Its content, 
the thing signified, is divine; its form, the mode of signification, is 
human. Theological language considered in its form is always and only 
‘human language, But its content is the concretissimum, God Himself.* 
Man is absolutely incapable of arriving at a separation of the form 
from the content and at an isolation of the divine meaning hidden under 
he human form. Not even faith can do this for faith is precisely to hear 
the divine content of the Word of God, although absolutely nothing 
but wordly form is discernible by us.”* 

In the discussion of Barth’s teaching on the relation of philosophy 
and theology we have already pointed out that the category form= 
‘content is central to Barth's system.* This is now confirmed by his 
theory of theological language. Some further consideration on Barth's 
understanding of this category is therefore in order. We have seen that 
in Revelation the Divine takes a human form, and that the human form 
is not adequate to express the divine content. The human form hides 
and even contradicts the divine content. This is true on all levels of 
reality. On the logical level human words and concepts are the mask of 
the divine Logos. On the factual level a human person is the mask of 
the divine Person. The category of form-content in Barth’s system has 
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the function of expressing the mystery of divine sovercignty and grace~ 
fulness, of divine transcendence and immanence in the event of Reve- 
lation, Tt seems to us that this category is substantially adequate to this 
function. In this regard the category of form-content has an advantage 
over the eategory of correlation, which, as we have seen in the analysis 
of Tillich’s doctrine of symbolism, seems to threaten God's transcend- 
ence, But, unlike the category of correlation, the category of form- 
content is exposed to the danger of exaggerating God's transcendence. 
‘And it scems to us that Barth has not been able to escape entirely this 
‘danger. He usually stresses so much the worldliness of the human form, 
its reality and evidence both in the case of the Word of the Bible and of 
the human person of Jesus, that the evidence of the divine Word and 
the divine Person is absolutely hidden.* This is not inconsistent with 
Barth's basic principle of the Sola Fides. But the credo here risks be~ 
coming only a credo quia absurdum, 


4, THEOLOGICAL EPISTEMOLOGY OF ‘ANALOGIA FIDEI’ 


‘The main epistemological problem of analogy is the problem of the 
possibility for man of having analogous concepts of God. Barth has 
faced this problem again and again in his Church Dogmatics.* His solution 
may be summarized in three propositions: (a) human reayon alone is 
unable to conceive any true concept of God; (b) analogous concepts of | 
God are made possible only by Revelation; (c) analogous concepts do 
not express God openly but only hiddenly. 


(2) Human reason alone is unable to conceive any true concept of God 

‘Barth does not deny that natural reason can achieve some knowledge 
‘of God.! But all this human knowledge is rejected by Barth as false 
knowledge because it obscures the knowledge of God given to man by 
Revelation. For instance, the natural knowledge ofthe existence of God. 
obscures the Christian knowledge of God as the triune God; and the 
natural knowledge of God as Supreme Cause obscures the Chr 
knowledge of God as Creator. Therefore, in order to safeguard the 
integrity of Revelation, Barth is willing to deny any connexion between 


+ See; for example, Kichlicke Dogmatit 1/1, p. 116 1/2, pp. 166-167, 87 ff For a more 
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God and man, i.c., any knowledge of the Word of God by man, in the 
sense that a capacity in man in abstraction from the Word of God is to 
bbe the condition of this connexion. 

In Section 26 of volume 2/1 of Church Dogmaties Barth passionately 
shows that natural reason cannot know God as the Lord, the Creator, 
the Reconciler and the Redeemer, and expressly rejects the opposite 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church as defined by the Vatican 
Council. For all these four attributes of God Barth's argument runs 
more or less as follows: 

“We have no analogy on the basis of which the nature and being of 
God as the Lord (the Creator, the Reconciler, the Redeemer) can be 
accessible to us... No idea that we ean have of the “Lord” or “lordship” 
will ever lead us to this idea, even though we extend it infinitely’ 
(pp. 75-76). "Only as we know God's lordship (creation, reconciliation 
and redemption), will our own ideas of lordship have content, and 
within their limits, existence” (p. 76). Therefore “if we know about God 
as the Lord (Creator, Reconciler, Redeemer), it is not because we also 
know about other lords and lordships. It is not even partly because of 
this previous knowledge and partly because of God's revelation, It is in 
consequence of God's revelation alone” (p. 76).* 

Here we cannot pass over the gross error committed by Barth in 
‘assuming that the Vatican Council has defined that human reason alone 
ean know God as the Lord, the Creator, the Reconciler and the Re~ 
deemer. Experts in conciliar definitions have since long established 
that the object of the Vatican definition is not the ability of human 
reason to know God as the Lord, the Mediator, the Reconciler and the 
Redeemer, but only the ability of human reason to know God's ex- 
istence and God’s providence. The attributes Lord, Mediator, Re- 
coneiler and Redeemer are not part of the conciliar definition.* 

‘There is something else in Barth’s argument against natural theology 
be easily granted, namely, his claim that to make a provi- 
jon or partition in regard to the knowability of God will 
inevitably lead to the partitioning of the one God as well.‘ Different 
modes of knowledge do not necessarily disrupt the unity of the object. 
I may, for instance, examine the same star with the naked eye and with 
aa telescope. Certainly with the telescope I shall see the star much more 
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clearly and completely, but the star remains always the same. Similarly 
‘one may know that God exists without knowing that He is triune, yet 
it is truly God that he knows. What Barth fails to recognize is the dis- 
tinction between false knowledge and incomplete knowledge of some- 
thing." In his view, an incomplete knowledge of God is a false know- 
ledge of God. But is this true? If one, for instance, knows that God. 
exists without knowing that He is triune, is his knowledge of God false? 
Ifs0, God does not exist. Certainly Barth will not accept this conclusion, 
But this conclusion can be avoided only by recognizing the validity of 
the distinction between incomplete and false knowledge. Barth has no 
need to aceept natural theology in order to recognize this distinction, 
He may continue to deny to reason the power of knowing God's ex- 
istence and, therefore, keep the door closed to natural theology. Theolo- 
fy cannot, however, dispense with this distinction, because on Barth's 
assumption that incomplete knowledge is false knowledge, man’s know- 
ledge of God would always be false. Since even the knowledge of God 
that man receives in the event of Revelation remains an imperfect, 
partial incomplete knowledge of Him. Only God knows God complete 
ly 


(b) Analogous concepts of God are made possible only by Revelation 
Only Revelation provides man with true concepts of God, This is 
well expressed by Barth in the following passage: 


“To the question how we come to know God by means ofour thinking and language, 
We must give the answer that of ourselves we do not come to know Him, that on the 
Contrary this happens only as the yrace of the revelation of God comes to us and 
therefore to the means of our thinking and language, adopting us and them, pardon- 
ing, saving and protecting, and making good. We are permitted to make use and & 
succesful use ofthat, of the means given tu us. We do not create this success. Nor do 
‘our means create it But the grace of God's revelation creates it* 


According to Barth, the only posibility for a truc knowledge of God. 
is rooted in God’s revelation. This, however, does not show how a 
knowledge rooted in God Himself can truly be called man’s knowledge 
of God. 

Barth has always acutely felt that his emphasis on the divine side is 
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the only possible way to secure reality to the human side, but he has 
also been aware that this emphasis may be a threat to the very reality. 
of the human side, and has constantly struggled to save the reality of 
man as God's partner. For instance, in the present problem concerning. 
the possibility of true concepts of God, Barth maintains that for this 
possibility two conditions must be posited : God on one side and man on 
the other side. The possibility of the knowledge of God springs from 
God in that He is Himself the truth and He gives Himself to man in His 
Word by the Holy Spirit to be known as the truth, It springs from man, 
in that, in the Son of God by the Holy Spirit, man becomes an object of 
the divine good-pleasure and therefore participatesin the truth of God. 
‘The knowability of God by man requires not only a readiness of God 
to be known but also a corresponding readiness of man for knowledg 
for what is here in question is not God's knowledge of Himself but man’s 
knowledge of God. If there is no corresponding readiness of man, there 
can be no knowability of God ~ at any rate not a knowability which will 
ever be « problem for man. There can be only the knowability of God 
for Himself, and even this in such a way that it can not be the theme of 
‘man’s investigation? Yet the readiness of man cannot be an inde- 
pendent one. It isa readiness that cannot finally be grounded in itself, 
i.e, in the nature of the activity of man, so that between it and the 
nship of mutual conditioning; God 
and His readiness having to wait, as it were, for the readiness of man in 
order that together they may constitute the knowability of God which 
establishes the knowledge of God. If there is readiness on the side of 
‘man, it can have only a borrowed, mediated and subsequent inde- 
pendence. It can be communicated to man only as a capacity and 
willingness for gratitude and obedience. It can be opened and ap- 
portioned to man only from the source of all readiness ~ the readiness of 
God Himself, beside which there cannot ultimately be a second? 
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‘Thus far Barth has shown how human reason alone cannot conceive 
true concepts of God and how reason can do this with God's grace, 
‘There remains the problem of proving that God’s revelation has actu- 
ally taken place, According to our theologian this “fact cannot be in 
ferred from the general concept of language,” since the existence of 
human language is in no wise necessary to God: “God has no need to 
speak to us."* There is nothing in the nature of language, or even in the 
nature of man and his history that can make Revelation necessary. 
‘Therefore neither philosophy nor historical research can lead man to 
the discovery of the fact of Revelation. The only guarantee man has for 
the fact that God has spoken to him, the only guarantee he has of the 
faet of Revelation is Revelation itself in act: “the only way to know it, 
is as the Word, directed to us, coming home to us." 


(¢) Analogous concepts do not express God openly but only hiddenly 

Having established that human reason alone cannot arrive at any 
true concept of God, that it can do this only with God's grace, and that 
it has actually received this grace in Revelation, Barth should have 
‘examined the nature of this, knowledge. He has done so occasionally 
but not systematically. Actually the solution of this problem is but a 
corollary of the parallel problem examined in the theological semantics 
of analogia fide, i.c., that analogical language can express God only in a 
hidden, veiled way. Everything said there about the worldliness and 
‘mysteriousness of theological language holds also of analogous concepts, 
As analogous language signifies God only indirectly, so too analogous 
‘concepts express God only indirectly. The form of analogous concepts is 
simply human, only its content is divine. Analogous concepts have a 
wordly form, the form of all sorts of human acts, and this form is the 
veiling of the divine content, the calling of it in question. There is no 
experience of the Word of God other than in this problematic form so 
deeply grounded in the facts. As in analogous language, so too in anal- 
agous concepts, there is contradiction and radical conflict between form 
and content. Because of this contradiction man can never arrive at a 
direct encounter with the content through the form of his concepts. 
With his concepts of God man can never sce Him directly and im- 
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mediately. All the knowledge he can reach remains a mediated know- 
edge of God.t Man is never alone directly before God, but is always 
separated from God by some object. But, strangely enough, through 
these very same objects that separate him from God, through concepts 
‘which because of their wordly form hide God from his eyes, man is able 
‘with God's grace to see God, In the objectivity of these objects, in the 
wordliness of these concepts, man knows God.* 


5, THEOLOGICAL ONTOLOGY OF “ANALOGIA FIDE" 


‘To our present knowledge of Church Dogmatics theological ontology of 
‘analogia fdei is nowhere discussed systematically. Barth, has 
dealt with the ontological aspects of the analogy of faith on several 
oceasions and has made his views on this sufficiently clear. Here we 
‘shall summarize Sections 41 and 45 of the third volume of Church 
Dogmatics, which deal with the ontological aspects of analogia fdei rather 
extensively. On the basis of these two sections, we shall then attempt to 
reconstruct Barth's general doctrine on the theological ontology of 
‘analogia fide. 

(a) In Section 41 (on creation as the exterior ground of revelation) 
Barth discusses the meaning of Gen, 1, 26: “Let us make man in our 
image and likeness” (Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem 
nostram). He denies the view that man is an image of God because of 
any quality of his body or his mind: such an understanding of the 
image of God cannot be correct, because it is built upon a shaky 
anthropology.* Barth also dimisses as unsatisfactory the view of those 
theologians who make it consist in the dominium terrae, since an image of 
this kind would be only an exterior one.* Barth maintains that man is 
‘an image of God not because of some particular quality or because of 
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some external accident; man is an image of God as man. “Man would 
not be a man if he were not an image of God. He is an image of God 
inasmuch as he is man.”! Although man as man is an image of God, 
Barth believes that his being an image of God becomes particularly 
manifest in the I-Thou relationship. The human I-Thou is an image of 
the divine I-Thou# Obviously this is not an analogy of being (analogia 
antis) but an analogy of relation (analogia relationis). Barth gives the 
following formulation of the analogy of relation: “as the addressing Tin 
the divine nature is related to the addressed divine Thou... so also in 
human existence the Lis related to the Thou, man to woman”? Barth 
calls the reader's attention to the fact that the I-Thou relationship is 
not accidental; therefore, his contention that it is not accidental that 
man is an image of God is valid. “This I-Thou relationship is not 
accidental, It is constitutive, first in God and then also in man ereated 
by God. Ifone tries to think this relationship away, he will have to think 
away both the divine from God and the human from man,”* Moreover 
Barth finds that the I-Thou relationship is particularly adequate to 
reveal the nature of the image of God in man, because it shows at the 
same time how the image is similar to the prototype and how itis differ- 
ent from it. The similarity consists in the correspondence between the 
1-Thou relationship of Father and Son, and the I-Thou relationship of 
mand and woman. The dissimilarity is most noticeable in the fact that 
the I-Thou relationship in man takes place only between different 
individuals; in God, on the contrary, it takes place within the same 
unique individuam.> 

(b) In Section 45 (on man in his determination to be God's partner) 
Barth discusses the different analogies that exist between Jesus Christ 
and God, and between Jesus Christ and man. According to Barth there 
are three important analogies: (i) analogy between Christ and God: 
Christ is the image of God; (ii) analogy between Christ's humanity and 
his divinity: Christ's humanity is the image of his divinity; (iii) analogy 
between humanity in general and Christ's humanity. 

(i) Analogy between Christ and God, ~ There is an analogy between 
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Christ and God because the relationship that God establishes in Jesus 
‘with mankind is not completely forcign to God; rather it is proper and 
natural to Him. By establishing this new relationship God creates an 
image of His inner relationship. In God’s inner life there is the proto- 
type of the I-Thou relationship of which Christ’s relation to mankind is 
only an image. Between prototype and image there is correspondence, 
‘The correspondence consists in this, that the man Jesus in his being for 
man imitates the relation of the Son to the Father. “Its clear that we 
hhave here (in this relation of the Son of the Father) the final and 
decisive ground, which we were looking for, when we were discussing, 
the ontological character, the reality and radicality of Jesus’ being for 
man,”* 

(ii) Analogy between Christ’s humanity and his di Barth 
maintains that between Christ's humanity and his divinity there is not 
only parallelism, but an inner agreement, Moreover, the correspond- 
‘ence and similarity between the two is not merely factual but “essential.” 
‘The correspondence, however, cannot be such as to eliminate the 
natural difference that exists between humanity and divinity. Certainly 
Christ's humanity is not his divinity. In his divinity Christ comes from 
God and goes back to God, In his humanity he comes from the kasmos 
‘and goes back to the kasmos. But God is not the kosmos nor is the kasmos 
God? 

(iii) Analogy between humanity in general and Christ’s humanity — 
‘The very fact that the Word has taken up humanity for man impli 
that, notwithstanding all differences, Jesus and man are similar in some 
fundamental respect; for, when a nature is for another nature they 
must have some dimension in common. If man were of such a nature 
that his humanity ought to be classified under an entirely different 
‘category from Jesus’, it would be idle and misleading to speak of both 
‘Jesus and man as “man”. “Man” here and “man” there would mean 
two entirely different natures, which would be better signified by two 
different words, Then, it would be absolutely incomprehensible why 
the “man” Jesus has been called to be the Saviour ofthe other “man.”* 
‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that there must be some similarity: 
between Jesus and mankind, Barth finds this similarity in the “essential 
characteristic” (Grundform) of humanity which we have scen to consist 
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in the I-Thou relationship. Barth concludes that the analogy between 
(Christ and humanity in general is an analogy of relation: as Jesus is for 
God (or for man), man is for other men. 


(¢) Barth's generat doctrine on the theological ontology of “analogia fei’ 

‘We may here reconstruct a general doctrine of what we believe to be 
Barth's teaching on the theological ontology of enalogia fide It seems to 
1us that Barth’s theological ontology of the analogy of faith is based! on 
two principles: (1) By nature man is not an image of God; between 
God and man there is no natural analogy: it is only by grace that man 
‘of God. (2) The analogy established by grace between 
not an analogy of being but an analogy of relation.® 

‘The first principle requires some explication. From what Barth tells 
us concerning the analogy of the human I-Thou to the divine I-Thou, 
‘we may be tempted to believe that this is a natural analogy rather than 
an analogy established by grace. But we believe that this isa misinter- 
pretation of Barth since in his Church Dogmaties Barth is no less hostile 
to natural theology than he was at the time of his Nein to Brunner. He 
affirms again and again that only the analogia fdei safeguards God! 
transcendence and God's gracefulness; that natural theology in all its 
ramifications (natural semantics, natural epistemology and natural 
ontology when they have God as their object) can be only an idol, a 
work of the Devil.* He insists that even the analogy of the human 1- 
‘Thou with the divine I-Thou is only an analogy of faith. In truth itisan 
analogy that man ean know only after Revelation has manifested the 
mystery of the Trinity. Only when grace has revealed to man that i 
God there is a Father and Son is man in a position to recognize the 
analogy between the human I-Thou and the divine I-Thou. 

‘As to the second principle, that the analogy established by grace 
between God and man is not an analogy of being but an analogy of 
relation, its meaning is made sufficiently clear by the many examples 
employed by Barth: the I-Thou relation, the husband and wife re- 
lation, the relation of Christ’s humanity to his divinity, the relation of 
Christ to the Church, etc. These examples bring out the differences be- 
tween analogia fidei, analogy and symbolism. Analogy and symbolism 
are both based on a direct participation of the creature in its Creator. 
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Analogia ide is based on the similarity of two relations: it isa similarity 
between the relation of the divine to the divine (e.g. Father toSon), and 
the relation of the human to the human (e.g. husband to wife). Insofar 
as the analogis ide isa similarity ofrelationsit could be called an analogy 
of proportionality. But we have seen that Barth objects to this termin- 
ology because of its mathematical, quantitative implications, and be- 
cause of its use in Thomistic natural theology. Actually the epistem- 
ology and ontology of Barth’s similarity of relations differ toto caelo from 
the ontology and epistemology of the analogy of proportionality of 
‘Thomistic natural theology. The ontology and epistemology of Barth's 
analogy of relations are either based on, or related to, revelation and 
grace. The ontology and epistemology of the analogy of proportionality 
of Thomistic natural theology are based on nature as such, apart from 
revelation and grace. The analogy of relations is, then, an analogy of 
faith, not an analogy of being (enalogia entis). Barth constantly rejects 
the view of those theologians, who conceive the divine human relation 
as an analogy of being.* In the Preface to the first of volume of Church 
Dogmatics Barth expresses his aversion for the analogy of being (analogia 
‘entis) by calling it “the invention of Antichrist."* Other attacks to the 
analogy of being are disseminated throughout the many volumes of 
Church Dogmaties. The main reasons that have led Barth to the rejection 
‘of analogia entis are the followit 

(i) Analogia entis eliminates the infinite qualitative difference be- 
tween God and man by reducing it to a quantitative difference, to a 
difference of degree. The analogia entis does this especially by bringing 
God and man under the same category of being, namely, an idea, a 
genus in which God and man are comprehended together.* 

(Gi) Analogia entis turns the divine-human relation upside down, In- 
stead of starting with God in order to descend to man, analogia entis 
starts with man in order to ascend to God. 
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Against the analogia ents, Barth teaches an analogia fei! Analogy of 
faith is a similarity between God and man established by grace and 
‘manifested by revelation, According to Barth analogy of faith avoids 
all the dangers of analogy of being. It keeps the natural order of things: 
first, God and second, man; and safeguards the infinite qualitative 
difference by conceiving the analogy between God and man not as 
‘analogy of being but as an analogy of relations.* 


6, 'ANALOGIA FIDEI', ‘ANALOGIA ENTIS’ AND ANALOGY 


We may now examine the weight of Barth’s criticism of analogia ents. 
In our opinion his criticism has weight only against those deistic phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century and those liberal theologians of the 
nineteenth century who, in attempting to establish the harmony of 
reason and faith, interpreted the divine-human relation in such way as 
to destroy the supernatural, external revelation and dogmas implying 
mysteries, and to make reason the touchstone of religious validity. 
Against these philosophers and theologians, Barth is right to object that 
their interpretation of the divine-human relation destroys the infinite 
qualitative difference and turns the real situation upside down by 
giving to man a priority over God.* Barth, however, intends to include 
im his criticism of analogia entis not only the liberals of the nineteenth 
century and the deists of the cighteenth century, but also the theo- 
logians of the Middle Ages, particularly Aquinas, Now, it seems to us 
that Barth's criticisms* cannot affect in any way Aquinas’ doctrine of 
‘analogy, and this for three reasons: (1) Aquinas’ analogy does not rest 
on a preconceived epistemology, but remains valid both in a natural 
‘and in a revealed epistemology.* (2) Aquinas’ analogy docs not destroy 
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the infinite qualitative difference between God and man, because it 
simply asserts the priority of God over man with respect to the per- 
fections of both God and man.' (3) Aquinas’ analogy does not put God 
and man on the same level by bringing God and man under the same 
category, the category of being. Aquinas does not consider being as a 
genus of which the Creator and the creature share a part. To avoid this 
misconception sometimes Aquinas refuses to call God being and prefers 
tocall Him “super-being."* By rejecting a doctrine of analogia ents that 
considers being as a genus, Barth is not opposing Aquinas, rather he is 
just doing what Aquinas does when he condemns analogia daorum ad 
‘ertum in the predication of divine names. Aquinas’ analogy is as much 
concerned to safeguard God's transcendence as Barth's analogia fide. 
‘Therefore it i not in the infinite qualitative difference that one should 
look for a differentiation between Aquinas and Barth, The difference 
between thein is usually thought to lie in their conception of nature and 
grace, They are generally understood to conceive this relation in ways 
that are diametrically opposed. Barth is understood to give such 
priority to grace as make nature just an instrument of grace. Apart from 
‘grace, nature is meaningless. Hence, no true knowledge of nature, as 
such, is posible. True knowledge is possible only in the light of grace, 
Aquinas, on the other hand, is understood to stress the consistency of 
-ature and its self-sufficiency in such a fashion that tsrelation to grace 
purely accidental, Nature has ontological priority over grace, it ean 
‘exist and be known apart from grace. The subordination of nature to 
race is not necessary but contingent. 

We know that this understanding of Barth and Aquinas is based on 
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some of their central doctrines. But this way of contrasting the Catholic 
to the Protestant theologian oversimplifies beyond recognition their 
teaching on the relation between nature and grace. Although this 
‘understanding represents some ofthe main traitsof Barth's and Aquinas’ 
pictures of the relation between nature and grace, these traits alone 
give us a very artificial and distorted view of their teaching on the re- 
lation between nature and grace, faith and reason, philosophy and 
theology. By leaving out some common elements of their conception of 
the Godl-ereature relation we are given the impression that they main- 
tain two opposite theories. Actually neither Aquinas nor Barth main- 
tains the rigid views described above, Barth knows that such an ex- 
treme supernaturalism is imposible. He knows that without some 
connection between nature and grace, man would not be able to 
recognize that grace has any meaning for him. He knows that without 
some previous knowledge of himself, of the world and of God, man 
could not understand the word of God spoken to him in revelation,’ 
‘As to Aquinas, he knows that in the present historical situation, 
‘and grace are inseparable. He knows that nature is not an end in itself, 
but is subordinated to grace as to its superior end. He knows that true 
knowledge of nature comes from grace.* It is true that Barth insists 
more than Aquinas on the sola gratia but not to the point of eliminating 
nature and reason. On the other hand, it is true that Aquinas insists 
more than Barth on the relative autonomy of nature but not to the point 
‘of forgetting its subordination to revelation and grace. 

In Church Dogmatics, as we have seen above, there are numerous 
passages, where all natural knowledge of God is condemned and any 
analogy between nature and grace is rejected, while it is maintained 
that true knowledge of God comes only from revelation and that the 
analogy between God and man is established only by grace. But these 
passages ought not to be taken in isolation. The passages where natural 
‘knowledge is denied and nature is declared sinful must be read together 
with the other passages where Barth says that man has a rational 
knowledge of God and that nature is an image Dei, a permanent conti- 
‘wm without corruption. Barth says again and again in the second part 
of the third volume of Church Dogmatics that they must be taken to- 
gether. There he says that the phenomena of the human, considered in 
themselves, do not provide any true knowledge of human nature, 
However, in the light of revelation, and taken together with the know- 
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ledge provided by the Word of God in Jesus Christ, the phenomena 
become trae symptoms of the nature of man. Barth, then, maintains a 
natural knowledge of man and of God (the two are inseparable), but 
its truth depends on the seal of revelation and its meaning can be fully 
grasped only in the light of the Word of God. 

We can now see that Barth’s teaching on the relation of nature and 
grace differs less from Aquinas’ than first appeared to be the case, 
‘Their teaching is certainly different. Barth stresses the deficiency of 
natural knowledge and the weakness of human nature, wheteas 
‘Aquinas insists on the goodness of human nature as an instrument of 
grace, and of reason as a power capable of shedding light on the 
mysteries of revelation. But, in our opinion, this is a difference of 
‘emphasis rather than of substance. Instead of maintaining two con- 
flicting doctrines, Aquinas and Barth simply emphasize different 
aspects of the same reality.? 

‘The situation of the Christian man is a very complex one. It cannot 
be explained either in terms of grace alone or in terms of nature alone. 
Nor can the relation between reason and faith be stated only in terms of 
cither reason or faith, since itis not a unilaterial one, Reason cannot be 
reduced to be merely the receiver of the content of revelation. Reve~ 
ation ean't be confined to be merely the meaning of reason and natural 
knowledge. The relation between faith and reason is one of reciprocity. 
‘On the one hand, reason has some knowledge of its own, and, when it 
receives revelation, understands it in the light ofits previous knowledge. 
‘On the other hand, revelation supplies reason with some knowledge 
that is beyond the capacity of reason and sheds new light on the know- 
ledge previously possessed by this power. Barth is right in maintaining 
that revelation transforms the phenomena of natural knowledge into 
true symptoms. But Aquinas is also right in affirming that reason sheds 
light on revelation by distinguishing between true and false religion, 
truc and false God, true and false revelation, and in asserting that reason 
lends (0 revelation the concepts previously acquired through natural 
knowledge. 

We may then conchide that while Aquinas does not teach analogia 
cantis at the exclusion of analogia fdei, Barth, de facte, does not teach 
analogia fdei at the exclusion of analogia entis. But whereas Aquinas’ 
theory of analogy is coherent with his teaching on the God-creature 
relationship, Barth’s theory of analogy of faith seems to be in conflict 
‘with his teaching on the God-creature relationship. As a matter of fact 
analogy of faith stresses su much God's transcendence as to do away _ 
‘with lis immanence in creatures. On the contrary Aquinas’ elaborate 
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theory of analogy of intrinsic attribution is able to do justice to both 
God's transcendence and immanence. 

In conclusion: in the description of the God-creature relationship 
Aquinas’ and Barth’s views are much closer than in the interpretation 
of the meaning of theological language. 


CHAPTER Vin 


THE MEANING OF THEOLOGICAL LANGUAGE 


|, THE MEANING OF THEOLOGICAL LANGUAGE ACCORDING TO AQUINAS, 
TILLICH AND BARTH 


Analogy, symbolism and analogia fiei are three methods whereby 
Aquinas, Tillich and Barth respectively seek to provide a tool capable 
of giving an adequate interpretation of the God-creature relation and a 
Justification for theological language. Analogy, symbolism and analogia 
dei are different answers to the same problem. The problem is the 
‘meaning of words applied to God and to creatures. If our words mean 
exactly the same thing when applied to God and to creatures, then 
God's transcendence is eliminated: God ceases to be God in order to be 
‘creature or vice versa. On the other hand, if our words bear an alto- 
gether different meaning when applied to God, then God's immanence 
is obscured: man is no longer in position to know God. 

‘The answer of analogia fide to the problem is that our language is not 
applied to God and creatures either equivocally or univocally but 
analogously; our language when applied to God and creatures has 
‘meaning partly the same and partly different. The commom element is 
the content, the different element is the form. Our language has a 
content that is applicable to God because it belongs primarily to God. 
But the divine content is always hidden in a human form and this 
‘cannot be applied to God. Moreover, the divine content is known by 
man only in revelation, namely when God adopts human words for the 
knowledge of Himself and gives them the meaning they originally and 
intrinsically have in Him. In the light of God's revelation itis seen that 
wwe tse words improperly and derivatively when we apply them to cr 
atures. The words “father” and “son,” for example, do not possess their 
original truth in their application to the two male members of physical 
generation but rather in their application to God in the Trinity. 

‘The answer of symbolism to the problem is that our language does 
not apply to God either univocally or equivocally but symbolically. 
‘Our language has a literal meaning that can be applied only to cre~ 
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atures, and also a symbolic meaning that points to God. The symbolic 
power of our language is based on the principle that finite reality is 
rooted in the ground of being, and participates in its power and 
meaning. The power of the ground of being, however, has become 
especially manifest in the symbol of Jesus as the Christ. 

‘The answer of analogy to the problem is that our language is not 
applied to God cither univocally or equivocally but analogously. In 
some of our names the mode of signification is distinguishable from the 
perfection signified. ‘The perfection signified is the analogous element 
that can be applied to both God and creatures, though primarily to 
God and secondarily to creatures. The analogy between God and cre- 
atures is based on the principle of similarity between cause and effect. 
Allreality, both natural and supernatural, as an effect of divine causali- 
ty, bears a likeness to God and can be the medium for an analogous 
knowledge of God. 

In our study we have analyzed analogy, symbolism and analogia 
‘fide: with the purpose of determining whether they are tools capable of 
‘kiving an adequate interpretation to the God-creature relation and a 
satisfactory justification for the use of theological language. Our cri- 
terion in determining their adequacy and satisfactoriness has been 
their ability at the same time to safeguard God's transcendence and 
immanence. 

‘Our analysis has shown that analogia fide is capable of providing an 
adequate interpretation for the God-creature relation in the dimension 
of revelation and grace but fails to provide an adequate interpretation 
for the God-creature relation in the dimension of creation and nature. 
God's immanence is guaranteed only in the dimension of revelation 
and grace, Barth believes that God's transcendence can be secured only 
by setting up a barrier between nature and grace. He believes that 
God's transcendence is safe only if analogy between God and man is 
established by Revelation and grace. But where there is no immanence, 
there is no transcendence. If God is not immanent in nature He cannot 
transcend it, In this situation nature becomes an independent power 
beyond God's control. It becomes the anti-God (the Antichrist!) 

‘Our analysis of symbolism has shown that symbolism can offer an 
adequate interpretation of the God-creature relation and of theological 
language only if it is not based on the principle of correlation, since 
Correlation does violence to God's transcendence. We have also shown 
that Tillich’s frequent tendency to subjectivismn is in contrast not only 
with God’s transcendence but also with his professed objective theory 
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of symbolism. Subjectivism is especially manifest in his symbolic inter- 
pretation of historical events. While with respect to the physical uni- 
‘verse he safeguards the empirical aspect, and with regard to biblical 
statements the literal meaning, he is willing to renounce the factual 
reality of historical events. We have shown that this is in conflict with 
an objective theory and that this cannot be done, because the symbolic 
aspect is inseparable from the literal aspect of the symbol, 

Our analysis of analogy has shown that Aquinas docs not interpret 
the God-creature relation according to analogy of proper proportion- 
ality but according to analogy of intrinsic attribution, We have shown 
that the principle on which intrinsic attribution rests, namely similarity 
of cause and effect, is reducible to the principle of sulficient reason. 
Analogy of intrinsic attribution is capable of giving an adequate inter- 
pretation to the God-creature relation and, consequently, a satisfactory 
justification for the use of theological language, because it stresses both 
‘God's transcendence (God is the primary analogate) and immanence 
(the secondary analogate is an image of God). Like Tillich’s symbolism 
Aquinas’ analogy secks at one and same time to prevent any segment of 
creation from making itself God and to reveal the image of God in every 
aspect of reality. But, by not making the God-creature relation a corre- 
lation, analogy is able to safeguard God’s transcendence better than 
symbolism, Like symbolism, analogy gives a negative picture of God 
rather than a positive one. It affirms categorical reality of God, but 
promptly denies the limiting connotation of the category: it affirms the 
perfection signified but denies the mode of signification. Like analogia 
Jfidei, analogy stresses the priority of the divine over the creaturely: the 
secondary analogate owes all its reality to the primary. Aquinas, like 
Barth, insists that every image of God is a grace of God. But Aquinas 
sees the grace of God wherever there is being and nature and not in 
revelation alone. Finally, Aquinas’ justification for the use of theological 
language is more satisfactory than Tillich’s and Barth’s, since it also 
covers names of negative attributes and names of imperfections. 

‘The present study has examined three different interpretations of the _ 
God-creature relationship, has shown some of their inadequacies and 
hhas suggested some improvements, But to the reader, who is familiar 
with Logical Positivism and Linguistic Analysis, our inquiry may ap- 
pear to have evaded the basic question, i.e., the question of whether 
theological language can be meaningful at all, and, ifit is meaningful, 
‘what is its true meaning. 

‘This is a hard question to which, of course, we cannot give an ex- 
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haustive answer in few pages. But in order to avoid the accusation of 
evasion of the basic question, we shall summarize some of the answers 
already given to the problem of the meaning of religious language, and 
suggest where a satisfactory solution may be found. 


2, THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE ACCORDING TO 
LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS 


"To see the task of philosophy as linguistic analysis was one of the 
basic features of Logical Positivism. The doctrine of this movement 
concerning the meaning of religious language was stated in the follow- 
ing unequivocal terms by Ayer: “To say that ‘God exists’ is a meta- 
physical utterance which cannot be either true or false. And by this 
same criterion, no sentence which purports to describe the nature of a 
transcendent god cannot possess any literal significance... All utterances 
about the nature of God are nonsensical." Owing to its extreme radi- 
calism Logical Positivism could not have long life. Its fall was due 
especially to the fact that its basic principle (the verification principle 
which claims to have cognitive meaning only propositions capable 
of being translated into a chain of sense data, i.c. empirical, statements) 
‘was indefensible. 

‘After the fall of Logical Positivism the conception of philosophy as 
linguistic analysis was taken over by the philosophical movement called. 
Linguistic Analysis a powerful movement, that at present rivals with 
Existentialism and Thomism for the leadership of the Western world, 

‘According to Linguistic Analysis, then, the task of philosophy is not to 
sive new knowledge of the world by means of some faculty of specu 
lation or intuition, but to clarify ideas through the study of language. 
‘The formal object of philosophy is the study of language, any kind of 
Janguage, scientific, religious, moral and metaphysical. 

What is the meaning of theological language according to Linguistic 
Analysis? We must confess that it is still too early to give a definite 
‘answer to this question because analysts have rarely dealt with religious 
language. They have refrained from oversimplified classifications of the 
‘meaning of the various types of language, and have concentrated their 
‘attention on either scientific or moral language, leaving the subject of 
religious language to professional theologians. But up to now very few 
theologians have faced the problem of religious (and theological) 
language from an analytic standpoint. In order to give a more faithful 

© A.J. Ayer, Language, Trath end Lage (New Yor: Dover), p15. 
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picture of the situation we shall summarize briefly the views of both 
philosophers and professional theologians upon the question of religious 
(and theological) language. 

One of the first explicit attempts to deal with religious language 
within the perspectives of Analysis is the now eclebrated article, 
“Gods,” written in 1944 by John Wisdom,* The article begins with the 
remark that the existence of God is no longer thought to be “an experi 
mental issue”; in other words, whether God exists or not cannot be 
decided by referring to any facts about the world. Thus, the difference 
between thinking that the world isan orderly cosmos governed by God, 
and that itis not, is not a difference over the facts, Is it then, asks Wise 
dom, solely a difference of words or of attitudes, with the consequence 
that there can be no question of one being right and the other wrong? 
‘This, he says, is implausible, for “the disputants speak ax if they are 
concerned with a matter of scientific fact, or of transsenswal, trans 
scientific and metaphysical fact, but still of fact and still a matter about 
which reasons for and against may be offered, although no scientific 
reayons in the sense of field surveys or fossils or experiments on detin- 
quents are to the point.”? To say that God exists is, then, to take up a 
certain attitude to the world and to life; but itis not a “mere attitude,” 
for we may ask whether or not itis appropriate, Wisdom suggests that, 
in fact, it is an inappropriate attitude, for vaguely Freudian reasons, 
Yet, the proposition "God exists” is not completely without point, for 
“ie evinces some recognition of patterns in time easily missed; it im- 
plies, for instance, that the world is not a pure chaos.? 

If' we now compare the views of the Analyst Wisdom with those of 
the Logical Positivist Ayer we find that they agree on the point that the 
existence of God (and the nature of His attributes) is not an experi- 
mental issue; they disagree on the point of the meaning of religious 
language: for Ayer itis nonsensical because it does not satisfy the verifi- 
cation principle; for Wisdom, who no longer accepts the verification 
principle as a criterion of meaning, it is meaningful. But the reasons 
adduced by Wisdom in support of its meaningfulness are easily disput 
able, The value of his article lies more in the sketch ofa possible solution 
on the matter, than in the arguments on which such a solution is based, 

‘An important contribution to the analysis of religions language was 
‘made in 1955 with the publication of the collection New Essays in 
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Philosophical Theology.* In their attempt to eliminate the ambiguities of 
Wisdom’s arguments in favor of the meaningfulnes ofreligious language 
some authors of this collection fall back on Ayer’s view that it is mean- 
‘ngless, whereas, others find new reasons for its meaningfulness. Here 
‘we shall concentrate upon the arguments of the two opposite views as 
stated by Smart and Hare. 

In his article Prof, J. J. Smart attempts to show that any rational 
proof of the existence of God is impossible because the notion of God is 
meaningless, His argument may be summarized as follows. The con- 
clusion of the proof of the existence of God based upon contingency is 
that a "necessary being,” ie. a “necessary existent” must be postulated 
{o exist in order to explain why the things in the world actually exist 
rather than not exist. God, then, is defined as a necessary existent, that 
is to say, as a being or entity which cannot possibly not exist, Now 
‘Smart claims that, when we analyze exactly what is meant by “neces: 
sary existent,” we see that it turns out to be a senseless notion, not false, 
but senseless or meaningless in the same way in which the notion of a 
square-circle is senseless. For it is not things or beings or entities which 
are necessary or contingent, but propositions, “Logically necessary 
being,” Professor Smart concludes, “is a self-contradictory expression 
like ‘round square’... We reject the cosmological argument, then, be- 
cause it rests on a thorough absurdity.”* 

‘Smart's argument calls for some remarks. First, his restriction of 
necessity to propositions is arbitrary. “To claim that there is no other 
Kind of necessity save linguistic necessity leads to the most flagrant kind 
of paradox, for, in order to assert that all necessity is reducible to lin- 
guistic necessity, we have to presuppose a non-linguistic type of neces- 
sity." Second, it is true and most philosophers agree that ordinarily 
“existent” is equivalent to “contingent” and that, therefore, in ordinary 
language “necessary” and “existent” cannot be used simultancously. 
Yet many philosophers claim that there is at least an instance where 
the conjunction of the two terms is ligitimate, and that in such a 
case the meaning of the term “existent” becomes much richer, They 
produce arguments in favor of their claim, which ought not to be 
simply discarded by appealing to ordinary language or to everyday 
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experience asa criterion of meaning, as Prof. Smart seems to do here, 

R, M. Hare in his article attempts to show that religious language 
‘may be justified as being meaningful in a way which allows us to speak 
of the religious life being the right one, while at the same time denying, 
that religious utterance are about matters of fact in any way, The article 
begins with the admission that religious statements cannot be assertion, 
for, if they were, then we would have to admit the possibility of evidence 
counting against their being true. In other words, if “God exists” is 
factual assertion then we must know what would count against its being 
true, that is to say, we would have to admit that it was logically possible 
that God does not exist. And the same holds for all other pretended 
assertions about God, Nevertheless, if religious utterances do not func 
tion as factual assertions they do function quite meaningfully as “bliks.” 
Hare invents the term ‘blik’ to describe certain basic metaphysical 
attitudes towards the world, on which ground men behave very differ 
ently. Now, according to Hare, although such ‘bliks' assert nothing 
about the nature of the world, and, as such, are neither verifiable nor 
falsifiable, they are, however, justifiable in that itis possible to decide 
which is the right ‘blik’ to have. So, Hare says, “It is very important to 
hhave the right “blik’."* 

We have here a sophisticated version of Wisdom's theory that re~ 
ligious language is meaningful and that its meaning can’t just be 
redueed to a certain attitude because attitudes can be right and wrong 
(Wisdom called them “plausible” and “unplausible”), Hare persis 
the same ambiguity about the criterion for judging which attitude 
(blik) is plausible (right) or unplausible (wrong), that marred Wis- 
dom’s theory. If, indeed, the criterion is a pragmatic one, thatis to say, 
if the correctness of an attitude is to be judged by sceing what kind of 
behaviour:it leads to, as Hare seems to suggest, then his attempt to save 
the meaningfulness of religious language is successful only at the price 
of denaturing religious belief and religious language into a behavior 
istic fact? 

‘The views which we have been considering are those of philosophers 
‘who, holding to a certain philosophical position, scek to come to terms 
‘with religious language. We shall now pass to consider representative 
views of those who begin from the other side, so to speak; we mean 
those who are primarily Christian theologians seeking to come to terms 
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with the philosophical position of Linguistic Analysis. The best known 
representatives of what we might call linguistic theology are Professor 
IT. Ramsey, Mr. A. Farrer, Mr. I. M. Crombie, Mr. B. G. Mitchell, 
and Mr. M. Foster." For the sake of brevity, however, we shall limit 
‘our concern to Crombie’s and Foster's views. 

In an article included in the collection Faith and Logic,# entitled “The 
Possibility of Theological Statements,” Mr. Crombie acknowledges 
that religious language involves “factual beliefs about a transcendent 
being,” and he dismisses as inadequate any behaviouristic interpre- 
tation of religious language. As he puts it: “Christian worship cannot 
be exhaustively described in terms of how the worshipper feels, of what 
he says and does; it remains an irreducible element of betief."* But then, 
what kind of factual beliefs is the user of religious language involved in? 
Is talk about God “nothing more than the old anthropomorphic con- 
ception of a superhuman being somewhere above the sky?" “Our 
business,” says Crombie, “if we want to convince ourselves of the 
validity of theological language, is to show that the widespread readi- 
ness to attach sense to the notion ofa being outside space and time has a 
more funclamental and more respectable origin than that.”* We may 
expect from this that Crombie will propose a “natural theology” of the 
traditional kind. But in faet he accepts completely the objections raised 
by the Analysts against the traditional proofs and denies that any strict 
demonstration of the existence of God is possible.* However, we can 
ently be led to see that the notion of “a being outside space and 
‘a meaningful one by reflecting upon the fact that we ourselves, 
as human beings, have a non-spatial and non-temporal (or “spiritual") 
aspect, So, Crombie says, “the notion of being outside space and time 
(of what I shall call a ‘spirit’) is perhaps most fundamentally based on 

inability to accept with complete contentment the idea that we 
are ourselves normal spatio-temporal objects."* However, to conclude 
from the fact that an aspect of our behaviour is spiritual to the notion of 
pure spirit is, as it were, to treat an adjectival word as a noun word and 
40 to commit a “category transgression”; but this category mistake 
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‘one deliberately committed “to express what we antecedently feel,” 
namely that we are not wholly “spatio-temporal objects,” and that 
there is “a being outside space and time.”* 

Crombie’s argument raises a number of difficulties. We shall men- 
tion a couple of the most serious ones. First of all, the Author doesn’t 
seein to be aware of the gravity of the consequences which follow from 
his statement that when we use the word ‘spirit’ as a noun word instead 
of as an adjectieval word we commit a “category transgression.” For, if 
it is truly so, the notion of pure spirit is strictly meaningless, and it 
does not help to say that we deliberately entertain a meaningless notion 
in order to express what we “feel.” We cannot feel that something is 
‘meaningful ifthat something cannot be expressed meaningfully. Second, 
even if we admit the validity of Grombie’s argument, it has been 
acutely pointed out* that, the conclusion that the notion of a pure 
spirit is meaningful (even though it involves a category transgression) 
does not enable us to say, strictly speaking, that the notion of God is 
‘meaninglul. For, if we conceive of a “spirit” existing, we can equally 
well conceive of it as being such that it may not have existed; in other 
‘words, the notion of a finite spirt is not self-contradictory, whereas the 
notion of a finite God is a self-contradiction, 

In his article “Contemporary British Philosophy and Christian Be- 
lieE”* Foster makes some interesting remarks about the way religious 
language has been handled by the Analysts, both philosophers and 
theologians. The most significant ones are the following: 1) The dis- 
tinctive character, the spirit of Analytic philosophy is a demand for 
clarity from which the mysterious has been excluded.* 2) This demand 
is grounded on the assumption that there is no unfathomable mystery 
in the world.® 3) But this is just what the Christian theologian is not 
willing to concede, since “revelation is of mystery, but mystery revealed 
is not eliminated, but remains mysterious. It remains an object of 
wonder, which is dispelled when mystery is eliminated. There is no 
method by which revelation can be commanded... that is to say, itis 
‘not subject to human mastery."* ‘Therefore, 4), the Christian theo 
Jogian maintains that with regard to revelatory statements the analyst's 
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demand for clarity is out of place: revelatory language is essentially 
mysterious, and transcends every conceivable technique. “The sphere 
of techniques is the sphere of man’s achievement, whereas, mysteries 
‘are subjects of revelation.” 5) Should we then conclude that to the 
Philosopher as philosopher revelatory statements are necessarily 
meaningless? This is the unavoidable conclusion, says Foster, when 
philosophy is conceived as a search for clarity, but not when philosophy 
is conceived “as revelation.” 

‘At this point we may expect that Foster will propose a “natural 
theology” of the traditonal kind. On the contrary he declares “to 
defend the idea of a philosophy based upon revelation, but not of a 
philosophy based upon natural revelation. Natural revelation is open to 
attack from two sides, not from one only; not only from the side of those 
who reject revelation as a means of knowledge, but from the viewpoint 
ofa different conception (i.e. the conception of “Christian Realism") of 
revelation."* Here ends Foster's essay abruptly. But, because of thi 
‘what he has given us is nothing more than a negative defence of theo- 
logical language. And, (this is worse), by rejecting the possibility of « 
natural theology he has shut out the only possibility to peer behind the 
veil of the mystery of revelatory statements and to grasp some of their 
meanings. For if the statements of natural theology are meaningless, is 
it not to be expected that the position of the statements of revealed 
theology is even worse? 


3, THe MYSTERIOUS MEANING OF THEOLOGICAL LANGUAGE 


‘We shall now attempt to give a sketch of the direction which should 
present an adequate solution of the problem of the meaning of theo- 
Togical language. We say theological language and by this we mean the 
language used by the professional theologian. We intend therefore to 
‘concentrate our attention om revelatory statements only, and to omit 
the question of the meaning of the statements of natural theology. But 
since we believe in the possibility of a natural theology some of the 
answers that we shall give to the problems of theological language 
ought to be valid also for the language of natural theology? 

‘The first question to be faced when dealing with theological lan- 
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guage is logically the question of its origin. By whom is theological 
language cteated? By God or by man? In the study of Barth we have 
‘observed that he is of the opinion that God is the author of theological 
language. But we have seen that this theory doesn’t scem to be de- 
fensible. For, even conceding, with the most literal interpretation of 
the Bible, that in some case God may have created some word, it is 
quite clear that all language, theological language included, (even the 
terms typically theological like “triune,” “incarnation,” “god-man,” 
“immaculate conception” etc.) is man-made, It is a distinctive quality 
of human nature (as distinct from lower natures) to have the power to 
create symbols (and language is a symbol, an instrumental and con 
ventional symbol with regard to the single words). Itis, then, logical to 
infer that the faculty that in man is responsible for the creation of 
language is reason (since reason is what distinguishes man from 
animals), 

We assert, then, that the creative power of theological language is to 
be found in reason, for, with regard to knowing powers, the believer 
does not differ from the unbeliever. The believer is not endowed with 
an extra-power, that the unbeliever does not possess. What distinguishes 
the believer from the unbeliever is faith, and faith is no knowing power, 
‘but a mere habit which gives to the knowing power previously existing 
(ie, to reason) a disposition to accept as true, and meaningful, what 
‘otherwise would be rejected as false and nonsensical, Faith does not 
bring about a physical transformation of man, it does not increase the 
quantity of his brain. The believer continues to have the same knowing 
power that he had before becoming a believer, By this same power, 
strengthened by the virtue of faith, he acknowledges a meaning to some 
terms and some propositions that otherwise would be meaningless. 
‘Theological language is therefore the product of reason strenghtened 
by faith: reason is responsible for the creation of theological language as 
a thing, faith is responsible for the acceptance of theological language as 
a symbol of meanings which are beyond the grasping power of reason, 
as such, But, if theological language points to a meaning that lies 
beyond the power of reason, how can it be meaningful to reason at all? 
‘The answer to this crucial question is that faith is not something 
heterogencous but something “congenial” (not homogeneous!) to 
reason; faith is not something foreign, extrinsic, but something very 
intimate, something that takes hold of reason, pervades it through and 
through, strengthens and elevates it, so that by this transformation 
reason itself is in a position to grasp the meaning of a mystery that in 
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itselfis highly meaningful, but whose meaning escapes the blunt power 
of reason alone, 

In order to shed as much light as possible on this peculiar situation 
let’s focus our attention on the origin and the meaning of theological 
‘concepts, which is the basic material of which all theological language 
is built. As far as their origin is concerned, it appears that it takes place 
by way of analogy. In fact, when God talks to man, He does not make 
‘use of concepts entirely new but of concepts (and the appropriate 
linguistic symbols) that are already familiar to man. So, for instance, 
He says to man that God is father, creatr, judge, etc ic, He makes use of 
concepts that man already has. But in doing this God expects man and 
helps him to reshape his old concepts in order to adapt them to the new 
meaning, for the concepts of father, creator, judge, etc., cannot be 
attributed to God with the same meaning which they have when ap- 
plied to human beings. God is not father, judge, ereator in the way men 
are fathers, judges and creators, but in a much more perfect way. And 
it would be great insolence if man by taking advantage of God’s conde- 
scension should disfigure His infinite beauty. In order that this may 
never happen it is necessary that man, especially the professional 
theologian, applies constantly to the concepts, chosen by revelation to 
become carriers of new meanings, all the techniques of analogy, which 
in the negative way (oia negatioa) free theological concepts from all 
imperfections, and in the positive way (via affrmatioa) raise them to the 
highest degree of perfection. A great Catholic theologian of the X1X 
century, M. J. Scheeben, has given to these two phases of analogy the 
following remarkable description: 

‘When supernatural truths are proposed to us by revelation, they remain invisible 
to us; they do not send thei rays into the eye of oar minds. Consequently they can. 
‘no more project an image oftheir content toward us than we ean become certain 
bf their existence otherwise than through faith. Hence we donot have the same uider- 
standing of them ax we have ofthe object of philosophy ; we have no such compee~ 
hhension ax would suppose their vinbility or cause them to become visible, Our 
Ainderstanding of them must be achieved by means of natural concepts acquired by 
‘way of philosophical speculation; revelation itself clothes them with the forms and 
Iabiliments of thee concepts. 

Tn what, then, does the task of scientifically apprehending the objects of faith 
‘hiely consist? Docs it consist inthis, that reason forces these objets nto the concep- 
‘ual forme it has found on the natural plane? The supernatural towers above the 
tnatura, and earmot be enclosed in the forms of the Inter. Ifthe supernatural and 
hence suprarational ofthe objects of faith i to be safeguarded, the concepts proper 
{9 rewon mt tensive be eae liad, snd rare acoring the 
ormofthe revealed proposition. A simpleclarfication, purification, and rectification, 
such as philosophy undertakes when dealing with the confused, inexact and distorted 
notions of everyday experience, i not sufficient; such a proces is necessary even for 
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a cortect scientific conception of natural things. Nor may the concepts be applied 
in the fll, concrete value they have in the ease of natural chings: they may be 
transferced to the supernatural sphere only according to their highest aspects, those 
‘wherein natural things resemblesupernatural things. We can designate this operation 
no better than by calling it a trarsfiguration, which takes place through the agency 
‘of revelation and faith, somewhat in the way that seasible representations ae rated 
to the spiritual plane by the spiritual light of the intellect. 
We may, then, conclude that theological concepts are formed in an 
analogical way, by taking as a starting point ordinary or philosophical 
Conepts. They are the result of an extremely delicate operation, and are 
of themselves something very delicate and mysterious, for, in them, a 
new kind of incarnation, an epistemological incarnation, takes place: 
the form of the concept (a product of reason) remains human, whereas 
the content, the meaning (a product of faith) is divine, The condition of 
this epistemological incarnation is very much like that of Christ. As in 
the incarnation of Christ the human form was the reason why many 
people considered as absurd His claim of being a divine person, so too 
the human form of theological language is the reason given by many 
philosophers for considering as absurd the claim that it points to a 
‘mystery. Only the light of faith will enable the philosopher to sce in the 
human formof theological languageadivine meaning even asfaith open- 
ced the eyes of the disciples and let them see the divine nature of Christ.? 

It remains still to be seen how out of these mysterious concepts it is 
possible for the theologian to form meaningful propositions, Previously 
‘We had the occasion to report the views of some analysts who maintain 
that theological propositions cannot be said to be either true or false 
because theological concepts are nonsensical, But we have seen that 
theological concepts have a theoretical, though mysterious, meaning, 
‘Therefore, we claim that theological propositions are cither true or 
false, In order to make this clear we shall attempt to show that the 
criterion of truth, i.e. objective evidence, can be applied to theological 
propositions, 

We know that reason accepts or refuses to acknowledge a propo 
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sition as true when there is enough objective, either immediate or 
mediate, evidence for doing so, We say that there is mediate evidence 
when the guarantee that something is 50 and so does not spring from 
the abject itself, but from some reliable authority. There are many 
kkinds of mediate evidence, but they may all be reduced to two: human 
and divine, Human evidence is based on human authority, divine 
evidence is based on divine authority. What distinguishes a propo- 
sition accepted on human authority from a proposition accepted on 
divine authority is the fact that the first proposition could be immedi- 
ately evident at least to some human being, whereas the second can 
never become immediately evident to any human being in this world, 
"The latter is the situation of theological propositions. For instance, a 
Christian theologian accepts the proposition “God is « triune being” 
as true on the authority of God alone: it has never been and will never 
become immediately evident to any one in this world, Consequently 
the criterion of truth to which theological propositions are subject is the 
criterion of divine authority: that is to say, they may be accepted as 
true only when one is certain that they have been revealed. Only when 
this condition is satisfied a claim to theoretical meaning can be truly 
acceptable. 

Previously we saw that the meaning of theological concepts in 
mysterious; in fact the meaning of theological concepts is always a 
mystery. The same must be said of theological propositions. To be more 
precise, in the case of theological propositions we have mystery at the 
second power. This is due to the very nature of a proposition, which is 
composed of two elements: two concepts and a nexus. Now, in theo- 
logical propositions both clements (at least one of the concepts and 
‘most certainly the nexus) are wrapped up in mystery. For instance, 
Jet’s consider the proposition “God is triune.” Here, we have a myateri- 
‘ous element in both concepts, and the nexus is also mysterious because 
‘we cannot see how God ean at thesame time be three and one. The con- 
nection between these two concepts, God and tritune, cannot be verified 
by any human experience, but by the authority of the Revealer alone. 

Tf our analysis of the mysteriousness of theological language is cor- 
rect, we have one more reason for saying with Aquinas that “the 
highest point where our knowledge of God can arrive in this life is 10 
‘acknowledge that He is higher than all that we can think."* 
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